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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, Hon. Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Hill, Hoeven, Lovre, 
McIntire, Williams, King, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, Grant, Aber- 
nethy, Albert, Polk, and Jones. 

Also present: William H. Harrison of Wyoming, and J. Edgar 
Chenoweth of Colorado. 

Mr. F. W. Barriine (president of the Wyoming State Senate and 
Acting Governor). Ladies and gentlemen, may I have your attention. 
There has been a slight delay in getting st: uted, but I assure you that 
once this committee gets under w ay we will proceed a little more rap- 
idly. Inthe absence of Governor Rogers it is my privilege and pleas- 
ure to welcome you here today to attend this hearing and to meet the 
distinguished guests who will conduct it. 

I think you are all aware of the program, the reason, and the purpose 
for which you are here, and these gentlemen will exp lain to you some 
of the things as the Vy go along that are necessar y in order to expedite 
their work. I understand that western Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Wyoming will testify here. I have met a number of you people and 
I am sure that you will find the opportunity to do so. At the desk at 
my right will be a gentleman so that you may file your name and get 
on the list so that you will have an opportunity to testify. 

It isa pleasure for the State of W yoming to have these distinguished 
gentlemen here. I am sure that you appreciate the fact that the 
factual information you give these gentlemen will be of untold benefit 
when they again convene in Washington in working out the problems 
of agriculture. 

IT am sure that their time is limited; they will only be here today. 
In talking to one of these gentlemen he expl: ained that when they are 
through, the testimony is of some importance to them, and also of 
some size. So if you would contain your efforts to as few words as 
possible and get the job done, they will appreciate it. 

For the information of this committee the facilities of the state- 
house are at your disposal. If there is anything we can offer, we 
trust that you will ask for it. The mimeogr aphed copies of your 
testimony should be mimeographed and the facilities of the depart- 
ment of agriculture office are available for that purpose. If you are 
not aware of it, it is on the third floor. That will enable the testimony 
to be handled more efficiently. 
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It is a pleasure to have the distinguished gentlemen here and we 
welcome them to Wyoming. We hope that your work today will 
certainly be worthwhile here. I will present only one gentleman, the 
chairman of this committe, Hon. Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas. 

Mi Hope, the program is yours. 

The Crarrman. Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that every mem- 
ber of the committee appreciates the warm welcome which we have 
received from your Acting Governor, and we apprec iate having with 
us this fine group of Wyoming and Colorado citizens as well as those 
from the neighboring States. 

I would like to make a brief statement before we begin our hearing, 
after which I will present the members of our committee. I am 
sure you want to know who they are and where they are from. In 
the main we want the time of this - ring to be given to the witnesses. 
That is what we are here for. we a e here to hear them and not to do 
any speaking ourselves. We have a 1-minute rule in the House of 
Representatives, but we are not even roing to use that after I make a 
brief statement in explanation of our trip and the purpose of it. 

This hearing is one of a series of hearings which the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives is holding throughout the 
entire United States. We want to go into every agricultural area. We 
cannot go into every State. We would like to do that. We want 
to go into every area that has a distinct type of agriculture for 2 or 
3 purposes. T he first, of course, is that we want to hear what you have 
to say, those of you who are engaged in agriculture in these various 
areas. 

In other words, this is a grassroots trip. We want to hear what 
the farmers and the ee producers and all who live on the land 
and work the land have to say about agricultural programs. That is 
one purpose. Another } Sait e is to enable the members of our com- 
mittee to become more familiar with agriculture in the various parts 
of the country. I thinkall of our committee members are very familiar 
with agriculture in their own areas, but they, of course, are not versed 
in agriculture in all parts of this great Nation, because in an area as 
great as the United States, stretching from one ocean to the other, we 
have many different types of agriculture and we realize that agri- 
culture is not just one great industry—it is a series of many industries 
closely related, but sometimes in conflict with one another. That is 
another reason why we are happy to make this trip and to come out and 
meet with groups like this in all parts of the country. 

Then we have still another purpose that I think is important, and 
that is to bring a part of the Government of the United States down 
tothe people. We all think, I am sure, that our Government in Wash- 
ington is pretty big. It is rather an impersonal sort of a thing. You 
know your own Congressmen and Senators, but you don’t know many 
other people in Government in Washington. While we are trying 
to make some efforts now to reduce the size of the alli 
in Washington and to bring more of it back to the States and to the 
local communities, we know that the Government in Washington is 
always going to be a big government. 

We feel that anything that can be done by congressional committees 
or other Government agencies to bring a little bit of the Government 
right down to the local level or the State level will be helpful in bring- 
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ing about a better understanding between the people and their Gov- 
ernment, and that is one reason why we are here today. 

With that explanation of our purpose, I want to present the mem- 
bers of the committee to you. I will just ask them to rise. In order 
to save time, if you feel like applauding, just wait until they have all 
been introduced. I am not going to follow protocol or rank or any- 
thing of that kind; I am just going to start at one end of the commit- 
tee and go right through. 

You won’t even know which ones are Democrats and which ones 
are Republicans, and we don’t care because this committee is not a 
partisan political committee. We are, in our approach to agriculture, 
going at it on a nonpartisan, nonpolitical basis, because we think it is 
an economic issue and not a political issue. 

Without any further ado, I am going to begin on my right. The 
first man I want to present is Mr. Carl Albert of Oklahoma; the next 
man is William R. Williams of New York State; the next man is 
Clifford McIntire of Maine; the next man is Harold Lovre of South 
Dakota; the next man is Charles B. Hoeven of Iowa; the next man is 
your good neighbor on the south, Bill Hill of Colorado; the man on 
my left is George Grant of Alabama; Tom Abernethy of Mississippi 
is next; Paul Jones of Missouri is the next man on my left; Karl King 
of Pennsylvania is next; Robert Harrison of Nebraska, your neigh- 
bor on the east, is next; and the next man is Jim Polk of Ohio; and 
the next man is Bill Wampler of Virginia. 

I also want to present two Members of Congress, two very distin- 
guished Members of Congress that we are happy to have here. One 
of them, I know, needs no introduction, and that is your own Con- 
gressman from Wyoming, Bill Harrison. The second man I would 
like to present is Judge Ed Chenoweth, representing the Third Colo- 
rado District. We ure delighted to have these distinguished Members 
here with the committee today. For today they are honorary and act- 
ing members of the committee, and we are most happy and pleased 
to welcome them here. 

Just a brief announcement with respect to the allocation of time of 
the witnesses. We are sorry that it is necessary to have to limit the 
witnesses as far as time is concerned, but we have over 50 witnesses— 
I don’t know how many over that, but we have that many on the list 
now, and there probably will be a few more. So that makes it neces- 
sary for us to limit the time. 

We are going to follow the custom we have followed in other hear- 
ings of giving more time to those who represent organizations than 
we do to those who are individuals and speaking for themselves. That 
doesn’t mean we are not just as anxious to hear from individuals, be- 
cause that is what we want to get, the people from the grassroots 
right on the farm, but we feel that because those representing organi- 
zations are speaking for groups, for large groups, perhaps they 
should have more time. That is the reason we are making that allo- 
cation. 

We are going to start out with a division of time that we might be 
able to carry through. It might be necessary later on to cut it down. 
We will start by giving 8 minutes to those representing organiza- 
tions and 4 minutes to those who are speaking for themselves. The 
announcement was made by your distinguished Acting Governor a 
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while ago about having the statements mimeographed. We are not 
requiring anybody to have statements mimeographed. If you have 
it written out in lead pencil or if you don't have it written out at all 
that is all right, because we have a reporter here who is taking down 
everything that is said. 

I think it will enable you to present your statement a little better 
to the committee if you have it mimeographed so copies can be fur- 
nished to the committee at the time you are re: ading your statement. 
Also, if you do not have time to complete it, then the full statement is 
before the committee. But no matter whether you have a statement 
mimeographed, typewritten, or not, we want to hear from you. What 
you say will be taken down and become a part ot the record of the 
comunittee. 

With that statement the Chair will call the first witness, who is 
Mr. Clifford Hansen, of Jackson. Wyo., president of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association. 


Mr. Hansen. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD HANSEN, JACKSON, WY0., PRESIDENT 
OF THE WYOMING STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, may I say that it is a real pleasure and a real privilege, we feel, 
speaking for the livestock cattlemen of Wyoming, to welcome you to 
wonderful Wyoming. Ours is a rather arid State. It is broad in 
expanse, it has a relatively low productivity in much of its area. It 
is a State that lends itself primarily to the growing of cattle and 
sheep 

We have in Wyoming a great many ranchers who are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of Wyoming who make a living 
under some pretty adverse conditions. There is some reason, when 
you see the sort of conditions under which they live—the remoteness 
of their homes from schools, communit ies, and churches—to give some 
credence to the statement that they are rugged individualists. They 
do, for the most part, represent people who have, I think, perhaps 
their share of backbone and are willing to put forth suflicient effort to 
make their livelihood. 

They are not the economic cattle barons that they have often been 
referred to as; they are not holders in the main of large areas of land; 
and their operations for the most part are confined to work that is 
done by members of their families. I think the average number of 
cattle that are run on the national forests throughout the United 
States is some 68 head. While there are many in Wyoming who do 
not run on the national forest—many of them run on the public do- 
main and others run entirely on their own land—it is true that for 
the most part they are small operators. We have been having some 
trouble, some adversity, and I certainly don’t propose to say to you 
that all of the peop le in W yoming, all of the people in thee attle busi 
ness feel that we need no help or assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

We do need help; we do need assistance. We think that there is 
some excuse for our being in this plight. We believe that we have 
been visited by one of the most severe droughts that has ever made 
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its tragic impact felt on the United States. That has caused ex- 
cessive marketing of cattle. It has caused the depletion of herds. 
It has brought about the necessity for purchase of feed in amounts 
which would not ordinarily be true. 

In addition to that, we have this additional problem confronting 
us: Numbers of cattle were built up during the stress of the war 
years. The Government urged increased production and the cowman 
met that challenge. He bent every effort to make available for our 
citizens and our Armed Forces food and fiber in ever oreater amounts, 
The operations of the OPS during the war tended to curtail normal 
marketing of cattle to some extent. So that we think quite a bit, 
through no fault of our own, we are caught in a squeeze now that 
has been brought about by the excesive numbers of cattle and by 
the drought that has resulted in a very drastic price situation as far 
as the average stockman is concerned. 

The association for which I speak believes that there is a better 
way out of this difficulty than through the imposition of rigid, fixed 
ees supports. We don’t think that it is any different that we should 
be helped in this period of acute emergency than it is that a coastal 
city having been visited by a tornado should receive help from the 
Federal Government. We think it is in the public interest that our 
industry be helped i in order that there may not be an excessive liquida 
tion of cattle in the United States. 

While we might be the first to prosper from such a disaster, be- 
cause inevitably if supplies of cattle were to be reduced materially we 
could expect normally, I think, to have a very much higher price 
in a short time, nevertheless that is not in the national interest any 
more than it is in our interest. For those reasons we would like to 
have the United States Government expand the program which has 
been inaugurated and initiated in the last 6 or 8 months so that addi- 
tional funds of money may be available for the purchase of excessive 
number of cattle which are currently being marketed. 

We think that already that program has made itself felt. We note 
with consideration satisfaction that the market has risen in the last 
few weeks. Inquiry has broadened very, very materially in the grain 
States and we believe that what has been done so far can be pur 
sued further with very salutary effects on our industry. ‘That is the 
position that the executive committee of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association has just recently taken in Cheyenne in the last 2 days. 

Officially the position of our association was stated at our last annual 
convention held in Jackson, Wyo., June 2, 3, and 4 when we said that 
we felt not only were rigid price supports going to affect our industry 
in the long run, but they were also going to tear down the institu- 
tions made strong and great in this United States and the system 
of economy which makes our standard of living and our freedom 
possible. That is the official position of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association. 

It is the position of the executive committee of our association. Our 
executive committee feels that this great industry can best be served 
by helping it out, as has already been done, to perhaps somewhat 
greater degree, and that that having once been done, we are going to 
bring about the needed adjustment to get our industry back on a 
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paying basis without controls and in a better position to serve the 
needs and wants of these people of America. 
Thank you, sir. 
(The following resolution was submitted for inclusion in the 
record :) 
WYOMING Stock GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., November 2, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the price-support program of the Federal Government has resulted 
in the accumulation of huge stockpiles of perishable feeds ; and 

Wheres these feeds, in many instances, have deteriorated to a degree sufficient 
to render them unfit for any use; and 

Whereas the drought has forced the liquidation of many breeding herds; 
and 

Whereas the inability of many feeders to secure credit and feed has resulted 
in a disastrously depressed feeder cattle market: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture order the release of these feeds in 
such amounts and at such times as will best relieve these and other emergencies. 

HvUGH STEMLER, 
Rancher, Converse County, Wyo. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Hansen, for your 
statement. Before calling the next witness the Chair would like to 
announce that we have a timekeeper now. Mr. Hansen was able to 
say a lot in a very few minutes, and he didn’t encroach on our time. 
You didn’t use your full time, Mr. Hansen. We have a timekeeper 
so that everybody will know when he is finished if he does reach 8 
minutes. The timekeeper will give you a 1-minute warning so that 
you will have an opportunity to complete } your statement. The first 
signal you will hear will be a tapping on a glass, and that will mean 
that you have 1 more minute, and the sec ond will mean that your time 
has expired. 

The next witness is Reuben Anderson, of Pine Bluffs, Wyo., the 
president of the Farm Bureau of the State of Wyoming. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN V. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, WYOMING 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Anpverson. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, we are happy for the privilege of making this statement. I am 
Reuben V. Anderson, president of the Wyoming Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, an organization of over 7,000 farm and ranch families, the 
largest independent agricultural organization within the State of 
Wyoming. 

Policy of the Farm Bureau organization is made from and at the 
local organization levels. It then must fight its way up through the 
county, district, State, and national level. Although the Wyoming 
State resolutions committee is composed of county presidents from 
all 23 counties of the State, they are not allowed to write a policy 
jadiaaitan of their own, they can only compile the policy as it has 
come up through the counties to them. Farm bureau policy all over 
the Nation must have these qualifications. Is the policy right? Is it 
harmful to any group within American economy? And is it good for 
America? Did it come from the people at the grassroots and not from 
an executive committee dominated by a professional promoter? Be- 
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-ause of this background, farm bureau over the Nation has developed 
a reputation for sane, conservative, American thinking. We are quite 
often called reactionary by radical leaders of other groups. 

Upon this written polic; vy of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation, I would like to br iefly 
answer the 10 questions as given to us by the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee for this hearing and through the press. 

In question No. 1 it has certainly been proven by experience that 
the Government cannot support prices at a high rigid support-price 
level and avoid acreage allotments along with many other Government 
regulations. Taking wheat as an example, the acreage has risen every 
year by leaps and bounds since high rigid price supports were set by 
congressional action. With this action they are pricing the com- 
mercial wheat grower of the West out of business. 

With a 30-percent cut this year and another 20-percent cut next year, 
to bring us down to 55 million acres, our wheat income has been cut 
in half. With these high, rigid price supports came a minor increase 
in acreage in the commercial wheat-growing area of the West and 
where there is little else they can grow; but in the eastern half of the 
Nation where they can grow many other crops more profitably, some- 
times they have increased their wheat acreage by millions of acres 
because they knew they would get a high price for their wheat, for 
several years, and it is an easy crop to raise. 

It costs them from $1.40 to $1.58 to raise a bushel of wheat, but 
their yield is certain and high, so they raise wheat. In the com- 
mercial wheat area it can be raised for less than a dollar per bushel. 
So we put the efficient low-cost wheat raiser out of business and en- 
courage the high-cost raiser to plant wheat, with high, fixed price 
supports. This is not good for the rest of the American economy, and 
is against Farm Bureau policy established and reaflirmed over a 
period of several years. 

Question No. 2, would flexible price supports help this situation, 
is certainly a part of question 1. Flexible price supports are just 
good sound business, because if wheat growers insist on planting more 
acres each year they should know they will take less per bushel as the 
acres inerease. Rigid supports nullify completely the law of supply 
and demand, but flexible supports have a tendency to encourage the 
action of this law. 

We are certain that if flexible price supports had been in opera- 
tion this last period of high, rigid price supports, there weal | have 
been a voluntary reduction of wheat grown and we would not have 
88 million acres and such a huge surplus on hand. It is very true 
the reduction would not have been very great in the low-cost. com- 
mercial area, but there would have been a material reduction of acre- 
age in the high- cost producing area. 

The two-price system of question 3, we feel personally is just a 
complicated regulatory in which to administer the flexible price-sup- 
port program. Flexible price supports will do the same thing and are 
very easy and simple to administer. They both bring supports to a 
lower average figure when surpluses start to pile up, which is cer 
tainly economically sound business, which even the Government 
agencies should try to practice, 

The flexible price support is our choice, because it is easy to admin- 
ister. High rigid price supports disrupt the entire agricultural 
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economy and it will become necessary to place high rigid supports 
on every commodity. If we had been using flexible price supports as 
written into the original act of 1948, we do not think cattle prices 
would be so far off balance, because both corn and wheat would be at 
a price which would encourage the feeding of this surplus grain to 
livestock, instead of es the grain year after year to deteriorate 


l 
] 


and become san Pe l 

We believe that lex! ‘b le price supports shoul | be the method used 
In any commodity which the USDA should decide to support by 
congressional action. W hen we wheat orowers ine reased our acreage 
from 55 to 8&8 million acres, we knew that some day we would have 
to pay the fiddler. When we cattlemen increased cattle numbers from 
65 million head to 93 million head we knew a day of reckoning was 
coming. 

We just went from year to year and hoped it would hold out for 
1 more year. Like the boy who filled up on cake and pie, we knew 
. bellyache was in the offing. We are told that we have lived through 
the most prosperous 20 years in the history of this Nation. I know 
we have been spending our capital investment of a 250 billion national 
debt, but it has been individual prosperity. 

In my individual opinion, if I cannot stand 1 year of poor prices, 
after 20 years of good prices, there must be some little thing wrong 
with my managerial abilities, and I had better start taking inventory 
of that phase of my operations. No way has ever been devised to 
put a price support on cattle which could work for 50 different grades 
of cattle. The administration of this type of support would cost 
the cattlemen in increased taxes more than they would net in increased 
income, that along with high blood pressure and ulcers caused by 
following Government regulation, would offset any good that could 
come from that kind of a program. 

Personally, I feel if the USDA will push their cattle buying pro- 
gram, and preferably she stock, young heifers up to 1 year old, the 
cattle price oad surplus problem would be taken care of within the 
vear. Cattle prices are almost 90 percent of parity now, surely cattle- 
men are not going bankrupt over a 10 percent drop in parity price, 
nor will they accept all the redtape and regulations of price supports 
for this 10 cd reent increase In price. 

If I may digress for a minute or two: It has come to me that for 
the last period of several] years the sheep indus try has been under 
this kind of a condition. Shee pmen have gone broke all over the 
State. Many a them shifted from sheep to cattle because of the 
terrifically high operating cost of the sheep business. But they didn’t 
establish any caravans to Washington in the process. 

Another thing that has come to my attention recently is that this 
television that we are all accepting now has already put about 20 

ercent of the movie industry out of business. I suppose it is a 
small, family type movie operator who goes out of business mostly. 
gut it is a peculiar thing, they haven't organized a caravan to go to 
Washington and say that they have to step in to do something about it. 

We believe ever ything poss] ible should be done to expand foreign 
trade. acceptil ng foreign curre ney in exchange for our agricultural 
commodities, using this currency to buy m: aterials we need from that 
nation. Our agricultur al commodities should be sold, not given to 
other nations, sold to fight communism and feed a hungry world. A 
restudy and revaluation of the tariff problem is needed. 


rain. 








~ 
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We certainly approve the soil-conservation program, but ACP pay- 
ments for practices on the farm and ranch that are common farming 
practices is certainly a foolish way to try to buy favors. In Illinois, 
over 60 percent of these small family-sized farms refuse ACP pay- 
ments and will have nothing to do with the program. 

Federal crop insurance is fine in principle, but there are some bugs 
in the program which has kept it from being accepted by the majority 
of farmers. One of these is that it does not insure each field sepa- 
rately, but the farm operations must stand as a unit. 

Sources of credit have been good. This could be increased in the 
total amount per individual, to cover a larger field. 

One thing we feel that Congress has sadly neglected is research. 
If vou would take 150 million from ACP and put it into research, it 
would do agriculture many times more good, over the long haul, in 
increased income, elimination of surpluses, and an even high standard 
of living for agricultural people with better service and food to the 
consumer. 

We thank the committee for the privilege of making this statement. 

The Cnairman, Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

The next witness on the list is M. J. W. Penfold, ot Denver, Colo.., 
the western representative of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc. The Chair understands Mr. Penfold is not present. If he is 
present I would like to have him make that fact known. 

Mr. Penfold has sent a statement in leu of his personal appear- 
ance before the committee and that letter and statement will be made 
a part of the record at this pomnt as Mr. Penfold’s statement. 

(The statement of Mr. Penfold is as follows :) 


IZAAK WALYtON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, IN« 
Denver, Colo., October 31, 1958. 
Hon. Crirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives 
(In care of State Capitol, Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

Dear Mr. Hore: Recently I wrote you asking that I be granted a few moments 
to make a statement before your committee convening in Cheyenne. I received 
a pleasant reply from Mr. Reid, committee clerk, granting my request 

Since then, from newspaper reports, it appears that the committee will con- 
cern itself primarily with the tough subject of price supports and related matters 
of primary concern to livestock producers. Under the circumstances | think it 
would be more helpful to your committee for me to relinquish the time you'd 
given me, so as to hear from the capacity house you are sure to have 

I will take this opportunity, however, to give you a copy of a letter written 
Hon. Sherman Adams, which gives in some detail the reasons why I consider 
Secretary Benson's recent announcement of his reorganization plans, as they 
affect SCS, as terribly ill advised and contrary to the best interests of soil and 
moisture conservation. This would have been one matter taken up in my 
statement. 

The other would also have been concerned with the Secretary’s plan to remove 
range research from the Forest Service placing it in the Agriculture Research 
Service. I’m sure that you appreciate that in the western mountain rangelands, 
range research, reseeding, and related matters are day by day practical matters 
affecting the day by day operations of livestock permittees and forest officers 
In the past few years there has been vast improvement in relations between the 
Forest Service and the permittee, due in great measure to the fact that practical 
range research has been closely tied in. We'd hate to see that far more impor 
tant development hamstrung for no very good reason except a prettier looking 
organizational chart. 

ll write you and the committee in more detail on both matters 

Very sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Western Re presentative., 
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IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Denver 2, Colo., October 21, 1958. 
Hon. SHERMAN ADAMS, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GOVERNOR ADAMS: I’m deeply concerned and worried about the recent 
action taken by Secretary Benson in abolishing the regional offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. According to the announcement this action was taken 
for the purposes of economy and efficiency. It is doubtful that either economy 
or efficiency will result. 

When I first became acquainted with the SCS and its program in 1936, it was 
being operated through State offices without the benefit of regional offices. It 
was in 1938, as I reeall, that the regional-office setup was established in the 
interest of achieving more efficient use of a limited number of highly qualified 
technicians and research personnel, to secure better coordination, to assure 
closer supervision, a continuing training program, and the highest operating 
standards in the field. The performance of SCS through the years—and I’ve 
been in close touch with all its administrative levels since 1936—demonstrates 
that this organizational structure has been sound and effective. It would be 
difficult to cite another governmental field organization, which works with a 
large segment of the public, that has done a more constructive job and with as 
little bureaucracy. 

From the announcement, it looks as if SCS will not have the services of 
agronol ts, biologists, rangemen, and foresters. This will mean that techni- 
eal assistance will no longer be quickly and readily available when requested 
by individual farmers or by soil-conservation districts. I understand that field 
personnel will not be materially disturbed. However, without the continuing 
close supervision and training heretofore carried on by regional-office techni- 
cians, we can anticipate that standards and quality in the field offices will drop. 

With 48 individual State units reporting directly to Washington, rather than 
the previous 7 regional offices, overhead in Washington will have to be increased, 
probably enough to offset any savings made by eliminating the regional offices. 
Hither that or the field program will lag, standards will be lowered, and the 
program set back generally. There are those who believe such results might be 
the purpose back of the Secretary’s action; that there are interests which would 
like to see SC'S and the soil-conservation district movement weakened to com- 
plete ineffectiveness I find it hard to believe, however, that anyone in his 
right mind would wittingly seek to damage the soil-conservation district move- 
ment which is probably the most significant, and typically American, develop- 
ment in governmental structure since the United States became a Nation. 

Soil and moisture conservation in the United States is the basic agricultural 
problem. The soil and moisture conservation program should be stepped up, 
must be stepped up, rather than weakened. There may be temporary surpluses 
of various products from time to time, production, distribution, and consump- 
tion may get out of balance. But we can be darn sure that our ability to produce 
abundantly—and that means soil and moisture conservation—in the long run will 
determine whether or not we survive as a nation. To me it’s just that simple 
and just that important. 

My organization certainly believes in efficiency and economy in all govern- 
mental operations. I’m sure that in SCS, as in any agency, there will always 
be room for improvement. Doubtless there can be some streamlining right now. 
But, I can’t see where returning tc an outmoded administrative structure, and 
discarding a tried and proved method for getting the facts and getting them 
in a practical manner to the practical farmer makes sense. 

I doubt that anyone would even try to dispute the assertion that more sound 
conservation work has been accomplished by farmers on their own land during 
the past 15 years than during all the preceding history of mankind. However 
lofty the motives, weakening the machinery for doing that kind of job seems 
pennywise and pound foolish. 

I wanted you to know, and the President, how I feel about this matter and 
to urge that you give it your attention. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Western Representative. 


The CHairmMan. The next witness on the list is Mr. Frank Milenski 
of La Junta, Colo. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK MILENSKI, LA JUNTA, COLO. 


Mr. Mivensxr. My name is Frank Milenski. I ama farmer; I feed 
cattle and raise some cattle. I ap preciate the opportunity to come 
and talk at this meeting. Our plan is in two parts, the first is live 
stock and livestock products. The plan is limit the marketing of 
livestock to 100 percent of the consumption, by limiting the weights of 
the animals. When you do that you take care of the surplus. It is 
the surplus number of pounds that causes overproduction and 
depresse <d markets, rather than the numbers. 

We would like to have an actual nose count of the livestock in the 
country. This information is something that we have never had. 
The thing that we need very badily is reliable information so we 
know what we have and the consumer also knows what we have. 
After we have the nose count, the Department of Agriculture can 
set up the consumption of meat. They can revise the weights of an 
mals to keep supp rly in balance with demand. My p vlan does not eall 
for the killing of breeding stock and no limit will be placed on the 
number of animals. You can use this in hogs or cattle or any place 
you want to use it. 

If you get too many, just cut down the weight. Large numbers 

livestock are an asset to our national defense. Our meat supply 
can be increased any time we need it by simply raising the maximum 
weights of livestock. The plan would be administered at a local 
level by the P MA Committee and will be under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Compliance would be enforced through the processors of meat 
snimals. They would record the weight and the numbers slaugh- 
tered. The purpose is to penalize the marketer of excess poundage 
so as to make it unprofitable to let the Government take over the 
excess, Whatever it is. The consumer would benefit from this in the 
same way that we would. They would have normal, stable markets. 
lt would take the peaks and the valleys out of production. It would 
be a saving to the taxpayers. 

You would eliminate subsidies and it would help reduce the cost 
of living. In vegetables we would use the same procedure. We 
would have the same administrative procedure. Instead of limiting 
the acres we would let anyone grow anything he thought he was big 
cnough to grow. The county committees would measure the acreages 
and thev would make estimates of them. The thing that we have been 
very short in, and the potato deal proves it this year, last year 347 
million bushels of potatoes, the producer vot along fine. 

This year with less than a 10- ae rcent increase, the producer didn’t 
vet. along fine and then they revised the thing down 3 more percent 
and I understand there is another drop ( coming. Had we had accurate 
information much of our marketing problems could be solved. Under 
this setup I don’t think that you would have to have your supports 
that are costly to the consumer and to the Government. 

I think the thing could be worked out — you could take 100 
percent of consumption and leave the rest of at home. There is 


noe heaper pli ice to leave it. 


38490—54—pt. 11——-2 
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The prepared statement of Mr. Milenski is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MILENSKI OF LA JUNTA, COLO. 


My name is Frank Milenski. I live on a farm in Otero County, Colo. My post- 
office address is Route 1, La Junta. I am engaged in farming and cattle feeding, 
and have been a farmer for almost 25 years. I farm 80 acres of irrigated land. 
I raise corn, sugar beets, alfalfa, grains, and onions. I feed on the average about 
250 cattle a year, 

I have been discussing a farm program with my friends and neighbors for 
some time. We feel that we have a solution to the farm surplus problem that has 
cost the Government so much money in recent years, and has so depressed farm 
markets 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the committee today to present 
plan. I will submit my proposal in two sections. The first section will deal 
with livestock and livestock products, and the second will cover crops and 
vegetables 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


My plan is to limit the marketing of livestock to 100 percent of consumption by 
limiting the weights at which animals may be marketed. In this manner the 
surplus problem will be eliminated, and a normal and stable market for live- 
stock products will be maintained. 

The object of my plan is to reduce the weight of animals marketed. The excess 
pounds of meat cause the surplus, and not the excess numbers of animals sold on 
the market My plan is based on this fact, which should be obvious but is too 
often overlooked 

There would have to be an actual nose count of all livestock in this country. 
The Department of Agriculture will estimate the consumption of meat, and can 
periodically set the maximum weights at which various classes of meat animals 


can be marketed in order to keep supply in balance with demand. 


My plan does not call for the killing of breeding stock or young stock, and no 
imit will be placed on the number of livestock. Large numbers of livestock are 


America’s No. 1 line of defense. Under my proposal it will be possible to greatly 
increase the supply of meat in time of emergency by simply raising the maximum 
weights at which livestock of any particular kind may be marketed. 

The plan will be administered at the local level by the PMA or similar local 
tee, and the national program will be under the direction of the Secretary 


of Agriculture. Compliance would be enforced through the processors of meat 
nimals, who will record weights and numbers of animals purchased for slaugh- 
ter 

rhe purpose of the plan is to sufficiently penalize the marketer of excess 
poundage » as to make this form of overproduction unprofitable. The excess 
pou ge would be purchased by the Government at a greatly reduced price. 

This plan has the consumer in mind as well as the producer. A stable market 
such as provided by this program would eliminate the peaks as well as the 
valle The tax savings, by elimination of subsidies, would help reduce the cost 
f living 


CROPS AND VEGETABLES 


In the crop-and-vegetable field the same administrative procedure as advocated 
for livestock will be applied, with the basic principle of not taking to town more 
oduce than the market can absorb 
Instead of limiting the acreage of any crop by allotments the farmer will be 
allowed to plant any acreage of any crop he might desire. County committees 
would measure all crop and vegetable acreage. Just prior to harvesttime the 
county committee would estimate production, and with the Department of Agri 
culture having consumption estimates available, it would be apparent at once 


whether the crop was in overproduction or underproduction. 
Should it appear that an ample market is available for the crop no action 


would be take if it appears that the crop will exceed the demand, the farmer 
would be prohibited from harvesting that percentage of his crop that the national 
total showed to be overproduction 

To explain what I have in mind let us assume that the production and con 
sumption estimates showed a 10-percent surplus of potatoes. Each farmer 


would be permitted to harvest 90 percent of his crop, and the remaining 10 per 
cent would be left in the field. The farmer will be spared the extra cost of har 
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vesting and attempting to market the surplus, to the end that he will net more for 
the 90 percent marketed than he would for the 100 percent otherwise. 

The consumer will also benetit, as he will pay a normal and reasonable price 
for potatoes, instead of a high artificial price fixed and established by subsidies 
and allotments, and then in addition being called on to pay higher taxes for the 
purpose of paying subsidies to potato farmers, 

The farmer raising feed for his own livestock will not be affected by the pro 
gram as far as feed crops grown for consumption by animals on his own farm 
are concerned, since he will be controlled in his livestock marketing. However, 
feed crops raised for sale in the open market will be controlled just as other 
crops 

The basic commodities and other nonperishable crops would be handled in the 
same manner as the perishables, except that in fixing consumption estimates the 
Secretary of Agriculture would make allowance for reserves, which would be held 
as a reservoir against drought, famine, and national emergency. 

I submit that my plan is the logical solution to the farm problem, because: 

1. It provides an immediate solution to the pressing problem of surpluses, pro 
tecting the farmer from depressed markets, assuring the consumer adequate 
goods at a fair price, and relieving the taxpayer of the burden of subsidies. 

2. It provides a natural, commonsense approach to Government action to 
assure a strong farm economy. If every farmer is prohibited by Government 
regulation from taking to town that portion of his production which would break 
the market for his produce, a stable profitable market would be assured. In 
this manner the Government would simply be helping the farmers adopt and 
carry out a marketing agreement program on a national scale. 

3. It is preferable to the subsidy and allotment program because it does not 
regulate land use, permits each farm to be operated as the farmer sees fit, does 
not create a treadmill of subsidies to create surpluses followed by allotments to 
control surpluses, treats all alike, is fair to consumers, and is no burden on the 
taxpayer since Government savings should far exceed any small administrative 
cost. 

4. It is the American way. The farmer is free to operate his farm as he 
desires, with no regulations or controls. Each crop is treated like every other 
crop and comes to the consumer on an equal, open market regulated by the law 
of supply and demand. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to give you the highlights of my plan, 
which is simply to have the Government help farmers to help themselves. I feel 
confident that this basic principle will work on all farm production for the 
benefit of the farmer, the consumer, and the American taxpayer. I thank you. 


The Crarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Milenski. The Chair 
has had submitted some other letters and statements that will be made 
a part of the record at this point. The first is a statement from Mr. 
Jim Price, past chairman, Morgan and Associated Counties Cattle 
men’s Association, Byers, Colo. 

The second is a statement by the Farmers Union Local, No. 639, 
district No. 5, in South Dakota. 

The third is a letter from Mr. and Mrs. Felix Sefcovic, Pueblo, 
Colo. Those statements will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statements above referred to are as follows:) 

THe BYERS STATE BANK, 


Byers, Colo., October 31, 1953 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I wish to make this statement: Having been born in the gay nineties, I am of 
an age to have experienced and well remember the breaks of 1919 and 1920 and 
also of the thirties, and analyzing what took place and what is taking place now. 
The present predicament is far worse than the above breaks, and is far more 
vicious squeeze, due to surplus, drought, supported grain prices, depressed 
finances, peak of taxes and overhead operations, and the high price of merchan- 
dising of meats 

And, I think, with all due respect to all those who think that livestock prices 
will adjust themselves without being subsidized or supported is pure wishful 
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thinking, as long as grain prices are supported and stored in Government-financed 
and tax-exempt bins 
(Signed) Jim PRICE, 

Past Chairman, Morgan and Associated Counties Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion; Member of Colorado Cattlemen’s Tax Committee; Past Member, 
Colorado Farm Bureau Resolutions Committee; Chairman, Adams 
County Farm Bureau Resolutions Committee; Vice Chairman, Adams 
County Farm Bureau; Winner of Plaque of Regional Top Ranch Hand, 
1951, Sponsored by Western Farm Life and KOA; Chairman, Local 
Committee Farmers’ Grain and Bean Association, Byers, Colo. 


STATEMENT BY THE FARMERS UNION LOCAL No. 639, District No. 5, SUBMITTED BY 
JoHNn F. MCKENNA, PRESIDENT, AND DALE SIMON, SECRETARY 


We are family ranchers in the northwest section of South Dakota. Due to 
the great distance we live from the hearings we are unable to appear in person 
so we have decided to mail our statement to the committee in Cheyenne. 

Many of us are living on the land we homesteaded. For the most part the 
rest of us are the sons and daughters of the original homesteaders of the land 
in this area. We raise sheep and cattle. Some of us farm, mainly for feed. 

The older ones of us went through the depression of the 1920's, the droughts, 
and the depression of the 1930’s. Those days the ranchers struggled along by 
not paying taxes, going deeper into debt, getting free range, living on relief. We 
ran our ranches with horses then and could fix our machinery at home with 
baling wire, strap iron, and a few bolts We could fix up our harness ourselves 
During the depression of the 1930's some of us drove 20 miles or more a day to 
work on relief jobs. The women were left at home to do the work. When the 
weather was cold there was much suffering. 

If there was any good reason for going through such suffering again we are 
sure that we could do it those of us who are not too old. We are not inclined 
to complain because of small difficulties. Furthermore, today things on the 
ranches are much different than in the 1920's or 1930's. 

Our little ranches today are geared to our tractor age. We are dependent 
on gasoline and high-priced machinery. Our taxes are high. Some of the 
family ranches representing a life of hard work would cost as much as $100,000 
if they were to be replaced. You can see that if we lose our little ranches that it 
would be impossible for us to ever get enough money to buy another ranch. 
If we lose them they will go into the hands of very large livestock enterprises, 
corporations That's why we intend to put up a real battle to keep from losing 
then We opposed the Government land-purchasing program in the 1930's when 
it was proposed that the Government buy the land in this area and convert it 
into Government pastures. We are still here 

Because of the nature of the ranching operations these days the price break for 
livestock, if not reversed, spells ruin. Many are already in desperate financial 
circumstances. Therefore we need price supports on cattle, sheep, wool, and all 
farm commodities 

There is a lot of propaganda now in the magazines about farmers and livestock 
ranchers to the effect that they do not want price supports. We refer to a 
recent article in the Saturday Evening Post that says the postwar boom had 
“brought men into the cattle business who knew no more about a cow than a steer 
does about biology.” Such articles are planted to prejudice the public against 
ranchers and price-support programs. The article said the experienced oldtimers 
in the business are holding to their traditional attitude “that they’ll solve their 
own problems by themselves in one way or another.” In the 1920’s and again 
in the 1930's they solved their problems by going broke. But many could rise 
agail As we pointed out today it is impossible for a family rancher to rise 
again if he goes broke now. Besides we see no reason why the Government can’t 
provide price supports. They were promised. We want them, we need them. 
We reject the talk that ranchers don’t want price supports. We know how we 
feel and how our neighbors feel, and how family ranchers feel all over. 

We also reject the talk that there are any surpluses. Literally millions of 
folks do not get nearly enough meat to eat. Some don’t get any. In the case 
of sheep the surplus talk is a real joke. There are only one-third enough sheep 
produced in the United States to fill our wool needs. The balance of the wool is 
imported—yet sheep raisers have to borrow money on their outfits to make 
a go of it. 
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Will price supports make beef higher in the butcher shops We can say that 
beef prices are high right now in the butcher shops when cattle are going down. 
As cattle went down beef in the stores went up. 

We think that the way to handle the cattle program would be to let the market 
seek its own level and let the Government compensate the cattle producers for 
the difference between the market price and the floor price. In this connection we 
want floors at full parity, like the President promised in his speech at Kasson, 
Minn., last fall. They try to tell folks that price supports would mean Govern- 
ment domination of ranching. We are not as much afraid of that as we are of 
corporation and packer domination of the Government 

In conclusion let us state that we like ranching. That it is our way of life. 
We are not in-and-outers. We live as many as 60 miles from town. We feel 
that we express the sentiment of the people in the whole area when we say that 
we think depressions are man made and can be man prevented by simple acts of 
Congress. Therefore we do not intend to give up our family ranches without 
a desperate fight. 


PuEBLO, CoLo., October 31, 1958. 
HoOuUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTER, 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear Sirs: We have read several versions of agricultural 
do not think they are the answer. 

Here is our version of what a farm program must do: 

Must help agriculture; 

Must be self-supporting ; 

Supports must be at par with labor and industry ; 
Encourage diversified farming and ranching; 
Encourage the practice of land conservation ; 

6. Must curb overproduction and yet encourage abundance; 

7. Feed the underprivileged people. 

My proposal of how the above can be met would be to establish supports 
on our country’s needs on par with labor and industry. Government purchasing 
the surpluses by money raised from agriculture on the same system and by 
the same agencies as our Federal tax is collected. Collect the income tax and 
the tax for surpluses at the same time. Have exemptions on income up to a 
certain level established by a board or committee, then tax the income accord- 
ingly—the higher the bracket the stiffer the rate. The rate of taxation to he 
determined by the necessary amount of surpluses to be purchased but, do not 
tax that which is carried over to another year and remains unsold, tax only 
that sold during the taxable year. 

The surpluses bought by the Government to be used to feed the underpriv- 
ileged through the welfare agencies with red stamps issued them by the Wel- 
fare Department, and to be used for other disaster relief at home and abroad. 

This is just a general plan and details have to be worked out for various 
sections of the country and various commodities. 

We think you will find upon studying this program that it will bear out the 
seven most previously mentioned. It will in the long run curb unreasonable 
overproduction as it will tax the source of unreasonable production at its source. 
Another thing I might add and that is—that agriculture, labor, and industry 
are not separate units but are tied together. There must not be any favors 
granted one which would be a detriment to the other two. 

Thank you. 


programs and we 


OT COND 


Mr. and Mrs. FeLrx Sercovic, 
Pueblo, Colo., Rural Route Bow 599. 
The CratrrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Leavitt Booth of Arvada, 
Colo., president of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. Let the 
Chair state before Mr. Booth begins his statement that he is now 
informed we have 81 witnesses on the list. That will probably re- 
quire a revision of the time that we are able to give each witness. I 
think we will run along for a little while and see how we get along. 
The Chair would like to urge if those who speak can cut their 
statements down a little bit to less than 8 minutes and 4 minutes, it 
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will be helpful to us in solving the difficult problem of hearing all 
the witnesses within the time we have today. If the witnesses will 
keep that in mind, we will appreciate it. However. for the time 
being you are entitled to that time and you will be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 8 minutes if you represent an organization or 4 minutes if 
you are an individual. 


Mr. Booth ? 


STATEMENT OF LEAVITT BOOTH, ARVADA, COLO., PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Boorn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will cut 
my time a little short this morning because I have 2 other representa- 
tives from our association who I would like to discuss 2 other problems. 
We have three major problems within our industry that we would 
like to discuss today, namely, our stand on livestock supports, live- 
stock credit, and research. 

All these are very important to us, therefore I would like to have 
these other 2 gentlemen discuss these other 2 phases and I will 
discuss the problems of research. Gentlemen, one of the most out 
standing problems we have in our State at the moment within our 
own industry is the problem of research and the study and the many 
things that we must do to aid our industry in correcting diseases 
und many things with grass and pasture management that we must 
handle. 

Our State association is made up of 4.862 members and affiliated 
also with 12 local associations. Therefore we have a good Cross sec 
tion idea of the things we must have for research and we have them 
in our written statement. $265.000.000. or about half of the total 
cash income of the State, comes from the livestock industry within 
the State of Colorado. It is therefore necessary that we expand our 
Colorado Experiment Station, our experimental work, to a point 
where they are able to carry on and handle the necessary needs re- 
quired by that department. 

We have many diseases which we must find the cause of, such as 

shipping fever, liver abscesses, cow diphtheria, et cetera, being among 
the nh ny we must discuss. The Extension Service is also one ot the 
most important parts of our educational program in Colorado, car- 
rying out the findings of the research bureau to the people in the 
field. Therefore we would like also to ask that substantial funds be 
set up to help carry the burden of research, also that consideration 
be given to the Extension Service. 
We want to thank you for the aid that you have given our Colorado 
A. and M. College in the past enabling it to become one of the out- 
standing educational institutions in the West. Because of two other 
representatives coming, Mr. Hope, I will close with my short state- 
lIhent because of your necessity for time. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Booth is as follows:) 

STATEMENT OF Leavitt BootH, ARVADA, COLO., PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO 


CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, WITH REFERENCE TO LIVESTOCK RESEARCH IN 
COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation is a nonpolitical, nonpartisan organization made up of livestock producers 
and feeders from all sections of Colorado. Four thousand, eight hundred and 
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sixty-two livestock producers and feeders are at present paid-up and active 
members in addition to which there are 72 local livestock associations affiliated 
with the Colorado Cattlemen's Association. The policies of the association are 
established by democratic procedures in open conventions 

The Colorado Cattlemen’s Association at their regularly called annual con- 
vention held in June in Greeley, Colo., with more than 1,000 stockmen present, 
unanimously approved a resolution requesting a broader, more comprehensive 
research program for the agriculture and cattle industry in Colorado. In sup 
port of this resolution the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association would like to 
emphasize the following facts: 

In 1952 the income from marketing Colorado cattle and calves was $265 mil 
lion, or about half of the total cash income of the State. The cattle industry is, 
therefore, the major source of income from Colorado ranches and feedlots. With 
continued high fixed costs of production and relatively low prices, the industry 
today is faced with a serious situation. Efficiency of operation may well spell 
the difference between survival or going out of business. Efficiency of opera 
tion involves a variety of practices, all designed to utilize labor, land, feed, and 
invested capital to the best possible advantage. Today the progressive range 
operator is searching diligently for every means whereby he can reduce losses 


and increase the net return per unit of land. The cattle feeder is faced with 
the problem of producing a finished market product under a supported price 
structure for much of the feed required to fatten an animal. The market gain 


in Weight is thus produced at a loss to the feeder 

Under these circumstances the cattle industry must of necessity turn to re 
search to find possible ways and means of keeping costs to a minimum, with the 
hope thereby of a reasonable or living-wage return on his investment 

The cattleman can do and is doing much to help himself. For example, the 
Colorado Cattlemen's Association has organized a drive to help finance the cost 
of research on cattle diseases, which take a toll of over a million dollars annually 
in the State. Obviously, however, neither the individual operator nor his asso 
ciation can or should bear the major burden of research. The benefits of research 
accrue to practically every business and every community. 

Currently, a total of $222,000 annually is being spent by the Colorado experi 
ment station on research directly or closely related to the cattle industry 


Seventy-eight percent of this amount comes from State sources, 22 percent from 
Federal funds allocated to the Colorado experiment station \ significant fact 
is that the State's largest single source of Cash (agricultural) income is investing 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent in research to help solve its problems. The story 
is essentially no different for agriculture as a whole in Colorado as well as across 


the Nation 

The following major fields of research are in need of additional effort and 
Support 

1. Diseases of cattle and calves: Shipping fever, liver abscesses, calf diph 
theria, cow asthma, urinary calculi, brisket disease 

2. Range and pasture management: Range and marginal cropland reseeding, 
Sagebrush control, poisonous plants 

3. Range cattle nutrition: Protein, vitamin, and mineral requirements for 
growth and reproduction on the eastern plains and mountain pastures, 

#. Cattle feeding Increasing the efficiency and use of Colorado-grown rough 
ages and beet byproducts, use of irrigated pastures in the fattening operations 

>. Mountain meadow improvement: Ways of increasing both yield and feed 
ing value of mountain meadow hay and/or pastures 

The Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, realizing the dire need for additional 
research for the livestock industry of Colorado, have approved the establishment 
of a research foundation, pledging $50,000 per year for a 5-year period to be 
used by the Colorado A. and M. College. However, if our research problem is 
to be met, additional aid must be received from Federal sources 

Attached is information prepared by the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
for the 1953 annual convention relative to the annual livestock loss to Colorado 
of a few of the diseases which could be prevented if adequate research was 
available 

Following is an estimate of the annual monetary loss to the livestock industry 
of Colorado caused by a few of the more important diseases for which we have 
no satisfactory methods of control. 

The numbers of the various classes used in making this estimate were taken 
from Colorado Agricultural Statistics, 1949, as compiled by the Colorado Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. The estimate of the incidence and death 
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loss for the diseases listed was prepared after consultation with livestock 
producers, feeders, and veterinarians, and after careful study of our own 
records. 

Listed below is a very conservative estimate of the annual losses from a few 
diseases very common in Colorado: 


Shipping fever (also known as hemorrhagic septicemia) : 
Cattle in Colorado feed lots wi , ---animals_- 180, 000 
Average percentage infection requiring treatment : ieiirs a mimiontvi 10 


Number of animals requiring treatment Ne 18, 000 
Cost of treatment per animal sil cial sacha tt sla $5 
Total cost of treatment . iieck esd Nase es __ $90, 000 
Death loss (1 percent of 180,000 animals) —_- : animals 1, 800 
Average value x Ca a $200 


Total value: 
From death loss oe r ____._. $360, 000 
Cost of treatment_-_ os 90, 000 


Total loss in feed-lot cattle . 450,000 


No attempt has been made to estimate losses in any other than feed-lot 
cattle, and no estimate made for loss of weight or condition of animals which 
recover. 

Necrobacillosis.—Necrobacillosis consists of three diseases: Liver abscesses, 
ealf diphtheria, and foot rot. The approximate annual losses are as follows: 
Liver abscesses: 

1. Livers from 14 percent of cattle slaughtered at Denver are 


condemned__- eee, _ tesa a _. $200, 000 
2. Cattle dying from liver abscesses (0.1 percent—180) at $350 
de) . a i 63, 000 


Calf diphtheria: 

1. Treatment, incidence 4 percent (7.200 cattle) at $5 per animal 
2. Mortality 0.5 percent (900 cattle) at $300 per animal 
Foot rot: 


86, 000 
275, 000 


Treatment, incidence 5 percent (9,000 cattle) at $5 per animal__.__ 45, 000 
Total oe ee seca os a Aaa ae ans 619, 000 


Urinary calculi: 


Cattle in feedlots . _... 180, 000 
Steels in feedlots (75 percent of above) _ 135, 000 
Percent developing calculi ‘ i 0.5 
Number of feedlot steers developing calculi ; ; 675 
Average value Neat pee $350 
Value of feedlot steers developing calculi 7 since Oy ane 
Beef-type calves born in Colorado hte da _... 657,000 
Marketed as calves a daiseek ieee ninctensicoseas’ Cae, AO 


Calves wintered in Colorado ide sa Saal oe eae ares 519, 000 
Male calves wintered in Colorado 3 cae 250, 000 
Percent developing calculi ainks esac ss isin 0.5 
Number of calves developing caleuli : : 1, 250 
Average value ee J aivanedien $120 


Total value of calves developing calculi spies (lnarsdetocant $150, 000 


Value of feedlot steers developing calculi ae Gag _ 236, 000 
Total loss from urinary calculi Pas 386, 000 
Brisket disease: 
By a very conservative estimate ; ee. | 1, 000 
Average value EO RIN EE ee $200 


Annual loss from brisket disease__. : PLES OED $200, 000 


In addition to the losses indicated, the loss of weight or condition in some of 
these diseases may be of equal or greater importance. 
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The Cyarrman. Thank you very much. The next witness is Mr. 
Frank Fehling, of Nathrop, Colo., also representing the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Associ: ition. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK FEHLING, NATHROP, COLO., CHAIRMAN, 
COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Frenuine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to appear before you. I represent the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association which is an association that, as our president said, has 
some 4,000 members. It is a democratic organization and the rules 
and regulations are along those lines. We have gone on record as 
opposing price controls. The ( ‘olorado stockmen have gone on record 
that way and some of the regional meetings have. 

The members here, I want you to understand—there have been other 
meetings where the members are beginning to lean toward the side 
of price controls. [I am not going to read the resolutions. I am going 
to hand them to you. We believe that price controls will not be the 
thing that will help the stockman. 

Gentlemen, I think that if it is made possible to refinance some of 
these cattlemen that it will be of far greater benefit to them than to 
put on rigid controls. At the present time 90 percent of parity would 
raise it very little and then we would be under controls, and gentle- 
men, from other controls we think that we would be better off, the 
livestock industry would be far better off to stay away from it. 

I think the livestock business would be more profitable and eco- 
nomical for the livestock men and the people at home if we would 
stay away from controls. The butter situation and the potato situa- 
tion and things like that have taught us that this is not a way out. 
I do say this: Some of these people are in dire circumstances for 
reasons that they cannot control. I am sure that if they could have 
long-time loans to refinance their business, that the Government would 

not lose any money. 

We would feel that some of the banks with mortgages on stock, 
that the mortgages amount to 2 or 3 times what the cattle would bring 
on the market today. They need help. There is no doubt in the 
world that these people need help, and they need it fast. We appre- 
ciate the help that we are getting from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
We have criticized him and we criticize him now because it does not 
seem like it is moving as fast as it should. Those things happen. 

I am sincere in telling you people that if we do not have some help, 
some of the livestock owners are going to go broke, and that is some- 
thing that is bad for the United States, to have an industry such as 
the cattle business when people who worked for years at it go broke. 
And the vy W ill not go ieeiia if only they have finances for f feed, to re- 
finance them, to see that the banks do refinance them. I think you 
gentlemen possibly are in a position to help us. We hope you are. 
There is another thing I want to touch on, and that is if we have 

rigid price controls, which we are absolutely opposed to—our average 
a is something like 79 head—it is going to put many people out 
of business. 

To make a long story short, we have this mimeographed for you, 
we are opposed to price controls and we do ask if possible to have 
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some help in financing for feeding, and to refinance either through 
our local banks or through some Federal agency. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fehling is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK FEHLING, NaTHrRop, CoLo., CHAIRMAN OF COLORADO CATTLE- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION'S LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, WITH REFERENCE TO LIVESTOCK 
PRICE SUPPORTS AND CONTROLS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Colorado Cattlemen's As- 
sociation is a nonpolitical, nonpartisan organization made up of livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders from all sections of Colorado; 4,862 livestock producers and 
feeders are at present paid up and active members in addition to which there 
are 72 local livestock associations affiliated with the Colorado Cattlemen's As- 
sociation. The policies of the association are established by democratic pro- 
cedure at open conventions. 

The following resolution was discussed and passed at the annual convention 
held in Greeley, Colo., June 1953, with more than 1,000 stockmen present: 

“Be it hereby resolved, that in order to reestablish a sound agricultural econ- 
omy, as a long-range program for the consideration of the Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, we recommend the discontinuance of support prices on 
all agricultural commodities. 

“Be it further resolved, in the interim, to meet the present emergency pend- 
ing accomplishment of that program, we urge immediate action by the Congress 
to amend the law and place support on corn and other feed grains on a flexible 
basis, to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

On September 26, 1953, at a regional convention of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association held in Canon City, Colo., a resolution was passed with more 
than 500 stockmen present opposing any program for the livestock industry 
that would bring about support and controls for the industry. Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association members at this convention opposed a support-control pro- 
gram for the following reasons: 

1. The cattle business will be more profitable and satisfying, and will serve 
the public best, if cattlemen retain control of their own industry 

2. Little or no relief from depressed cattle prices could be expected from a 
fixed price-support program in a controlled market. The highest support pro- 
gram now in effect on an agricultural commodity is based upon 90 percent of 
parity Such a support, if placed on cattle, would raise present low prices by 
a smaller amount than is often registered in one day's trading on a free market. 

3. A fixed price-support program would accumulate surpluses to plague the 
industry for years. Examples are the burdensome surpluses in wheat, corn, and 
butter 

4. A support program would bring about the problem of pricing beef out of 
the market if other protein foods go uncontrolled. A situation would develop 
similar to the present market problem of butter versus oleomargarine—a situa- 
tion which has cost the dairyman a permanent loss of the butter market. 

5. A fixed price-support program would inevitably result in (@) compulsory 
Government grading; (0) price ceilings: (¢) production restrictions; (d@) mar- 
keting quotas; (e) regulations, and restrictions as yet unheard of. 

6. A fixed price-support program is impractical and unworkable. 

7. It would require an army of office workers even to attempt to make the 
complex calculations necessary to compute support prices on an equitable basis 
for grades and classes and for areas of production. Untold confusion would 
result. 

8. After the emergency was passed, it would be hard to return to a free 
economy 

9. Under a support program with controlled production it would make it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for (@) GI's from ranch families as well as 
ranch sons to ever establish themselves in the livestock business; (0) for present 
small operators to ever enlarge their operations. 

10. Under a support program with curtailed production, it would eliminate 
many of Colorado’s small Forest Service permittees which number now approxi- 
mately 3,000. These units under Forest Service regulations have been cut to 
an average of 79 head permits. Any further reduction through a support pro- 
gram calling for controlled production would force the sale of these small units, 
since the majority of these Forest Service permittee ranchers do not lend 
themselves to diversification such as farming, dairying, ete. 
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The Ciarrman. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Lars P restrud, of Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF LARS PRESTRUD, LITTLETON, COLO., CHAIRMAN, 


COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION CREDIT AND BEEF PRO- 
MOTION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Presrrup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here to speak to you in regard to livestock credit. One of the impor- 
tant questions that we need to answer in looking into the future and 
now is that we do need a credit program. Laws, mostly, are written 
for the lender, it seems. I think there should be some laws for the 
borrower. ‘The ranchers loan limit, in many instances, is based on the 
lending institution’s limit. The soundness of the rancher should be 
the limiting factor of a loan. Refinancing, that is definitely a need 
for a sound refinancing program. 

One of the reasons | bring that up, some of our boys are having 
difficulty with the Farm Administration loan now that they cannot 
refinance. They say disperse your herds and we will give you the 
money later to buy them. There is a fallac y in that in “this respect. 
Many fellows have spent years building these herds. They know the 
cattle and the cattle are also familiar with the ranges. You can’t 
take a new string of cattle and put them on a range and expect them 
to go on like a herd that knows the r: inge. 

So there is a correction there that shoul | be made and will be of big 
benefit to us, a sound refinancing program to permit the man who 
can keep his herd and a herd that he knows. It is very important. 

Another thing, if he gets his refinancing later, that herd of cattle 
may be a long distance away that he has to buy, and there are trans- 
portation charges and so forth. We need financing for development 
of resources. We don’t have any place to go for water development, 
drainage and so forth. That is important. 

It is also important for groups of ranchers and farmers to be able 
to get financing if they want to develop some of these natural re- 
sources, drainage or whatever it might be. There should be adequate 
credit for all ranchers regardless of diasaster, such as hail, drought 
and so forth. One of the important things is term loans. We are 
one of the few industries today that do not have the privilege of 
having longer than a year to pay for most of our loans at the banks, 
I do know many other industries are enjoying a longer period. One 
that I am familiar with is the trucking industry. 

A few years ago it was 6 months. The y extended that to 16 months. 
We go in and it is 6 months or 12 months and that is too short a time. 
Term loans are a must. We have interviewed quite a few credit agen- 
cies and banks. We don’t want to offend any of them, but we have 
tried to get the facts. We find in many of the larger institutions it 
becomes necessary for the man in trouble in his own loc ality, due to 
the fact that his small bank is limited by the capit: alization, he has 
to go to another bank. I have seen this in writing, I saw it on the 
desk of a vice preside nt, 

A small rancher was writing the local bank and said they can not 
loan me money and asked me to liquidate or make other arrangements. 
He wrote to this bank and this bank was in the same position and 
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said “We are not interested in any new loan applications.” That is 
the answer. I have several of those letters in the file. I can show 
them to you. That is the answer. 

Some of the others said “We have to take care of our old customers.” 
He has no out but to liquidate. Many of these fellows who bought 
these herds, bought them at inflated prices, if you want to call it th: at, 
hut at higher prices than they are today, in many cases twice as high. 
Some of the banks urged them to buy them at that time, just go ahead 
and get them. One of the answers is. where were the bankers then ? 
They bring up the age-old question, “The bank examiners won’t let us 
go over so much.” They loan a lot more than that, we know. That 
should be a factor, too. 

If the man does have to sell and liquidate these herds, it will still 
further depress our market by selling many cattle that the man didn’t 
buy to sell. He bought them to raise other cattle with, and a breed- 
ing herd. Another thine we have run into in our interviews with not 
only our cattlemen but some of the institutions, is that they are rais- 
ing their interest rates. We know many of the industries in the area 
are not receiving those notices. 

Why should we get these interest rates when we know the bank’s 
earnings are very good right now? One other answer I got from a 
banker, and I am not particularly picking on the bankers, he said he 
would rather loan on Government bonds at 314 percent, he didn’t 
have to go out to look for cattle or count them. He is not much of a 
service to our area, if that is all the interest he has. 

I think that the livestock industry should be entitled to the same 
rates and privileges of other industries, particularly in an industry as 
basic as ours. I am going to quote from a man in Montana who 
wrote one of our publications, and I am probably going to have to read 
most of this. He titled this “Must It Always Be ‘Feast or Famine’ in 
Cattle Credit?” 

This was written by Leon C. Hurtt of Missoula, Mont. Some of 
you may have seen it. I will condense this. It is his quote: 

We know that cattle feeders lost money the past 2 years when they bought 
feeder stock at prices with little or no margin below fat cattle prices. They got 
credit then, but now, with greater margin, up to 8 and 10 cents per pound below 
fat steers, credit for buying feeder cattle has dried up, even though employment, 
wages, and consumption are all unusually high. 

The banker’s attitude toward cattle loans is obviously very much more unfavor- 
able now than in the boom market of 2 years ago. Even then cattle numbers 
were above any previous peak. Females made up an unusually high percentage, 
thus keeping the trend upward. 

When the banker clams up and says cattle are still too high, though some are 
bringing less than half the price of 2 years ago, some experienced capable ranch- 
ers with good outfits are now in the queeze. Will they be forced to liquidate 
heavily and depress the market still further for lack of credit? 

There has been a great number of dispersion sales of registered cattle. I 
know not how many of these sales have been dictated by banks. But I do know 
that many people are resentful of the extremely conservative attitude prevailing 
toward cattle loans on well-managed outfits. 


In all fairness, I ask if such a reversal of attitude toward cattle 
loans is justified or fair to those with cattle to sell or to those who are 
inclined to buy at prevailing low prices? It is my firm belief that 
good cows deserve greater confidence than some bankers and credit 
associations are now showing, even though some cows may have carried 
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a too heavy mortgage 2 years ago. This feast or famine in cattle 
credit is an unwarranted burden to the whole industry. 

May I suggest that steps be immediately taken to make a source of 
funds available to the ranchers which fits the needs of the ranchers 
and where the collection of interest and the making of a profit for 
another institution is of secondary importance. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Prestrud is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LarRS PrESTRUD, LITTLETON, CoLO., CHAIRMAN OF THE COLORADO 
CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION’S CREDIT AND BEEF PROMOTION COMMITTEE, WITH 
REFERENCE TO CHANGES NEEDED IN THE PRESENT AGRICULTURAL LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. chairman and members of the committee, the Colorado Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation is a nonpolitical, nonpartisan organization made up of livestock producers 
and feeders from all sections of Colorado. At present 4,862 livestock producers 
and feeders are paid up and active members in addition to which there are 72 
local livestock associations affiliated with the Colorado Cattlemen's Association. 
The policies of the association are established by democratic procedure in open 
conventions. 

The following resolution was approved by the officers of the board of control 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association and unanimously adopted at a recent 
regional meeting of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. 

“Whereas the special livestock loan program is apparently not accomplishing 
the objectives as set forth by the Secretary of Agriculture and the livestock 
industry; and 

“Whereas it is evident that most of the difficulty and delay is caused by re- 
strictions prohibiting the refinancing of existing loans or financing the opera- 
tion of cattlemen whose herds are now mortgaged; and 

“Whereas due to the reluctance or inability of present mortgage holders to 
stand by agreements as now required by the FHA: Now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the loan program regulation be modified in such a manner 
as to accomplish objectives as set forth by the Secretary of Agriculture per- 
mitting the refinancing of loans on terms necessary to relieve the current situa- 
tion.” 

The following are four situations where at the present time there is no credit 
available where if corrected would go far to relieve the current situation. 

1. For refinancing and advancing funds to make adjustments in farm busi- 
nesses, Where the amount required exceeds $10,000. 

2. There is no term payment of loan which would permit the farmer or rancher 
to work out of an obligation over a period of years even though in many instances 
the value of the chattels (livestock, machinery, ete.) runs from $25,000 to 
$35,000. 


3. Where the individual has an equity in his real estate of less than the 
amount that would be loaned by such institutions as the Federal land bank 
and insurance companies, there is no source of funds available for the purpose 
of meeting or refinancing shorttime contracts or for the purpose of making major 

- improvements in the farm resources, such as leveling, draining, building per- 

manent structures (including water developments), etc. 

The amount of money made avaliable to the Farmers Home Administration 
for the above-stated purposes is so limited that it should be considered as no 
money available. In fact, we have been advised by them that they have not 
made any nonveteran real estate loans, other than in reclamation areas, for 
5 years. 

4. Present special loan programs available through the Federal Government 
are so restrictive they do not permit making the changes which in many in- 
stances are necessary for improvement in farm businesses and improvement in 
the soundness of the loans available to ranchers and farmers. They do not 
permit financing of cash crops which may be a portion of the needs of the 
rancher. 


The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. The next witness is Mr. 
H. J. King, Laramie, Wyo., president of the agricultural advisory 
council of the University of Wyoming. 

Mr. King is also president of the State farm bureau. 


[a 
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STATEMENT OF H. J. KING, LARAMIE, WY0., PRESIDENT OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COUNCIL, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE WYOMING STATE FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Kine. Honorable Chairman, committee members, we have a 
group called the University of Wyoming agricultural advisory coun- 
cil that we feel serves a very useful purpose in this State. Our mem- 
bership is made up of the presidents and secretaries of the agricul- 
tural organizations in Wyoming and of other agriculaural leaders. 
Our job is to meet with the administrative officials at the university 
and plan with them the kind of agricultural program that we feel 
should be carried on in the State; consequently, we help shape the 
research and educational activities carried on by our land-grant 
college. , 

We appreciate this priv ilege. Personally, it has been my privilege 
to ranch near the University of Wyoming, to serve as president of 
the Wyoming Farm Bureau for 25 years, and to act as a local 4-H 
Club leader. This has afforded me a firsthand opportunity to ob- 
serve agricultural research and extension as it has been carried on 
by our land-grant institution. 

The Wyoming Agricultural Extension Service has an unusual edu- 
cational problem, because we have a large State with one of the 
smallest State populations. This naturally results in high per capita 
costs in conducting extension and educational work in our State, 
because of the great distances involved. Our research folks are con- 
fronted not only with distances, but with the fact that we have sec- 
tional problems that are peculiar to specific areas. 

On the other hand, 51 percent of Wyoming is under the control 
of various Federal agencies and does not yield tax revenue for our 
people. While much revenue accumulates to the benefit of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, because of our public lands, this money becomes avail- 
able to Wyoming for research and education only as we get Federal 
assistance for these programs. That support in the past has made the 
Wyoming program much larger and more helpful than it could oth- 
erwise have been. 

It is our opinion that an expanded research and educational pro 
gram would improve the health and homes of Wyoming people, in- 
crease the returns from the State’s grazing and farm land and im- 
prove the soil and its productivity, not only for the present but for 
the future. These improvements are as true for the Nation as a whole 
as for our State. 

We have been proud of the research work that has been done at our 
university. When our committee met the other day, we were told 
that the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station is receiving ap- 
proximately 28 percent of its support from Federal funds, and the 
remainder from State sources. We feel the fact that our State ranks 
second in total wool produced and has the highest average fleece 
production per sheep is in considerable measure the result of re- 
search on wool and its production. 

Work done on selenium and poisonous plants has been of great 
value in our State and the Nation. The development of grain varieties 
such as Frontier barley and Cody oats is proving to be of great value 
in ours and surrounding States. In addition, work on high altitude 
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cookery and on ring rot in potatoes has been of more than just State 
interest. The administration at our unive rsity has pointed out that 
much of this work could not have been completed had it not been 
for the assistance to our State experiment station through Federal 
research funds. They particularly have pointed out to us that the 
increase of Federal support in recent years under the label of “Re 
search and Marketing” funds has permitted some needed e Xpansion. 

The Extension Service has been doing a good job of carrying in- 
formation to the people. Approximately 39 percent of its work is 
being made possible by Federal support. Even though our St; re is 
sparsely populated, we have 488 4-H clubs in the State with 5,160 
members; last year there were 7,540 participants in the activ ities of 
home demonstration clubs in the State. We think this speaks well 
for the educational program sponsored by the Wyoming Extension 
Service and particularly for the effective work done by our county and 
home demonstration agents in organized groups. We know that their 
work with individual farmers and ranchers has been most valuable. 

Despite the progress that has been made in Wyoming in research 
and education, we have very definite needs that still should be met. 
We need considerable researc h vork on nutrition ot range livestock, 
research on plant and animal diseases, studies on weed and brush 
control, investigations on insects that affect our crops and livestock, 
studies on the management of both our arid and irrigated soils, and 
methods discovered to improve our marketing and management 
methods. 

Our committee feels that only part of the job is a research job. 
After the information is obtained, it must be taken to the people. We 
feel that our Extension Service has been doing a good job of carrying 
the facts to the people, but they have been handicapped by not having 
enough help to ms the job. One county agent in as large a county as 
the average in Wyoming, just can’t get around to do as much work on 
spec ific prob lems as he should. 

The Wyoming Agricultural Advisory Council would like to see 
increased Federal support for agricultural research and education. 
While we definitely feel taxes must be reduced and expect that agri- 
culture must take its fair share of reduction, we specifically urge that 
instead of being reduced that expenditures for research and education 
be increased. 

We request the Congress to appropriate the full increase of $17 mil- 
lion for agriculture research being requested by national farm organi- 
zations and that a similar increase be made for extension. Wyoming is 
a State that ranks very high in per capita production, but we feel 
that this can be improved. Most of the produce of our farms and 
ranches is consumed in the more thickly populated areas. Our State 
has made more rapid increases in support for research and education 
than has the Federal Government. 

Our committee feels that the most worthwhile long-time agricultural 
programs would be to increase support for research and education. 
Research and education are tools that have made the American farmer 
and rancher the most productive agricultural person in the world; 
such capacity to produce is primar ily the thing that has made it pos- 
sible for him to compete in food production with countries that have 
cheap labor. 
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Only improved efficiency, which research and education will give, 
will keep us competitive. Such programs have a lasting effect and 
such programs help both the producer and consumer—because every- 
hody eats. Our committee feels that our university and similar land- 
grant colleges are in a position to move ahead effectively in solving 
agricultural problems and getting information to the people if they 
get increased support. 

[ thank you. 

The Cuatman. Thank you, Mr. King, for your statement. The 
next witness on the list is Mr. John Cuykendall, of Roggen, Colo., 
representing the State agricultural planning committee. The Chair 
also notes that Mrs. E. L. Survant, of Trinchera, Colo., is also repre- 
senting that organization. The policy the committee has been follow- 
ing in the past is that where more than one individual desires to 
represent an organization, that the time should be divided between 
them so that the time that would be allotted to the organization will be 
divided between Mr. Cuykendall and Mrs. Survant in any way they 
wish to divide it. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CUYKENDALL, ROGGEN, COLO., REPRESENT- 
ING THE STATE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cuykenpati. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think I will start off by giving a little explanation of just what this 
group is in the State of Colorado, and I will do that by giving you a 
rough outline of the organization in Weld County, in which I live. 

‘There are members elected to a county council, or chosen by some 
other method, whichever it may be, from all the different communities 
of the county. We have about 160 people in that council. That 
council selects an executive group of 12. 

The executive group and also the council work very closely with 
the experiment station and with the Extension Service and that is the 
reason that I am appearing here today. We have worked with those 
groups directing the program of the Extension Service and of the 
experiment station to the things which in the opinion of that council 
and that executive group are essential to the county as well. 

It is only natural with that type of organization in the county that 
it grows out into the State. In the State we have about 13,000 people 
working in some shape or form with the county councils and with 
State organization. That will give you perhaps a little picture of the 
organization which I represent here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken into consideration the national policy 
at present. It seems to bring our national expenses into balance. 
I don’t feel happy in being in the position of one who has to ask 
for more money for his particular project. I think that we are 
justified in placing this problem before you gentlemen and then 
let you assume the responsibility of the importance of what we ask. 

Then when you have made that decision, we will do the best we 
can with what you send out to us and direct it to the things which 
we think will be the most important for agriculture in our State. 
We are very much interested in the work of the experiment station 
and research, particularly in the research department. We feel that 
we need about 10 things considered in the State of Colorado: Animal 
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cliseases, grass management on range and on irrigated pastures, 1m 
proved farm practices, particularly in the dry or nonirrigated areas 
where land is taken out of the production of wheat and some other 
crop should be found. 

I have a number of other things, about 10 of them. I won't go 
into that. I will place this with the committee. The other thing 
we are interested in particularly is the 4-H Club work. We believe 
that with the young people we are going to get the greatest gain 
for the amount of time and money involved. We are interested in 
the work of the experiment station because those are the people who 
bring this information back out to the farmer and working with 
our organization we are enabled to get that information in the hands 
of the working farmer. By these two groups meeting together, we 
think we bring the ideal and the practical together, and out of that 
can come what we like to think of as a grass-roots program for 
agriculture in Colorado. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cuykendall is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN CUYKENDALL, CHAIRMAN, STATE AGRICULTURAL 
PLANNING COMMITTEE, COLORADO 


Gentlemen, I am John Cuykendall, rancher, from Roggen in eastern Weld 
County, Colo. I own and operate a ranch of 8,000 acres, raising hay and feed 
crops for a herd of registered Hereford cattle, which is my major source of 
income. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COM MITTEE 


I appear before you today as chairman of the State Agricultural Planning 
Committee in Colorado, Perhaps you would like to know more about this 
statewide planning and action group. We take pride in the accomplishments 
of this organization of voluntary leaders in Colorado. Within the past 7 years, 
this organization, working with the State tax commission and county officials, 
has carried out a program of equalization of taxes on farm and ranch property 
based on the ability of the land to produce income. We have brought about 
reorganization of school districts throughout the State, thereby redistributing 
the sources of revenue so that each boy and girl has a chance to attend a better 
school, especially in rural areas. We have completed a long-range road plan 
in the State, which is being used by county commissioners, the State highway 
department, and the Federal Public Roads Administration as a guide for con 
struction and maintenance. Community commitees who helped make the road 
plan in their area discovered that as much as 1,800 miles of roadway could be 
abandoned in some counties. Further study and action will be necessary by 
the State committee to work out a more equitable plan for highway financing in 
the State. 

We think that our State subcommittee on conservation has made good progress 
in solving the apparent controversy between the permittees and administrators 
of Publie grazing lands. It was the State agricultural planning committee that 
sponsored the legislation in the State which enables farmers and ranchers to 
organize soil-conservation districts in problem areas. Many of our county 
planning committee leaders became members of boards of supervisors of the 
98 soil-conservation districts in the State. 

We now have a State committee at work on the problems of rural health, 
another committee is at work in the field of animal health. <A plains agriculture 
group is attempting to work out a program that will help to make farming and 
ranching more stable in that area. We also have committees at work in an 
effort to strengthen the programs in agriculture and home economics research. 
I want to say more about research later on. We have a good committee of 
men and women and older boys and girls that is studying youth programs, 
principally 4-H Club work. I also want to say more about expanding the 
educational program among rural people later in my testimony. 


38490—54—pt. 11 3 
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COUNTY AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEES 


Our organization is simple but unique since I don’t believe there is another 
like it in any other State. In each agricultural county, there is an agricultural 
council made up of progressive farmers and ranchers with an executive group 
and a number of problem or commodity committees. For example, in Weld 
County there are 11 very good men and myself on the county executive group. 


We have 17 subcommittees at work on various commodities or problems of 





agriculture, which gives us an agricultural council of 157 men who are volun 
tarily devoting time and travel expense to planning and assisting in carrying 
out programs of benefit to agriculture. The county agent’s educational and 


service program comes from such planning and he gets a lot of help from these 
} in carrying out the program. A home-demonstration council is 
constantly planning programs in the field of homemaking and family life 
rhe 4-H council guides the programs for young people. There councils 





committee! 








of young farmers and homemakers in 22 counties, planning and carrying programs 
1 that we 











of interest to the 20 to 35 age groups of young people. It is logica 
have a State organization composed of the officers and elected delegates from 
these county planning councils That is why we can truthfully say that the 
St igricultural planning committee represents more than 13,000 voluntary 
eaders throughout Colorado We can and do influence public opinion in favor of 
programs that are good for agri ‘e or family living. In fact, that is our 
‘ \ 1 Pos 
in very happy to report to you that representatives of Federal and State 

agencies have been most cooperative in supplying information and working with 
problem committees at the county level, as well as at the State level We eall 
ther technical advisors Of course, you realize that in these planning con 
mittees is the place to bring together the ideal and practical and pool judgments 
L} I planning 

a t propaganda or half-trutl are needed by county planners and State 
planning groups as a basis for planning sound educational and service programs 
n ag ilture and homemaking This leads me to emphasize the need r a 
continue esearch and educatior program at both Federal and State levels, 
he I distinguished com#stee of Congress is in position to 
d ( programs for agi culture and rural living re being 
‘ side! not think that an expanded research and education: 
| ! s m needed for agriculture, any so-called action pro 
gr aimed at improving the lot of the farmer and his family must have its 


roots in sound research and impartial education or interpretation under local 





I on 
It is 1 obser tion that during the past 20 years farmers and ranchers have 
become more and more bombarded with research by commercial interests, de 
signed to sell their particular product. It is quite evident that answers for 
efficient production which farmers and ranchers must practice during the next 
ic years should come from an impartial Federal and State experimental pro 
gram instead of the feed compani the fertilizer or insecticide salesmen, and 
t U1 or home equipment companies 
NEED FOR AGRICUL \ RESEARCH IN COLORAD( 
The cash income from Colorado farms and ranches exceeds $500 million 
lhy Few States in the Nation have a more widely diversified production 


of fruits, vegetables, and field crops, and livestock. Great variations in altitude, 
climate, soil, water supply, and other factors create problems requiring area or 
sectional research. To help solve these problems, the Colorado Agricultural Ex 


pe ent Station maintains five branch stations, as well as the main station at 
Fort ns Cooperative resear¢ is also conducted on three field stations 
operated Dy the Federal Government 

Through the years, fundament ind applied research conducted at these 
stations has contributed great to the prosperity of Colorado It appears to me 
that research has lagezed durit the past 25 years and that rapidly changing 
economic conditions have outrun th hility of research to keep abreast of new 
problems facing agriculture and related industries If, in the future, research 
s to point the way to more efficient production per acre of land or per animal 


init, it will of necessity have to receive greater Federal and State financial sw 
panded research, I think vou w agree, is needed 
now to help get the answers to problems in farm or ranch production and market 
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ing Some major fields of research demanding continued effo 
we see it in Colorado, are us follows: 

(1) Diseases of cattle and sheep, such as shipping fever, necro in swine, 
vibrionic abortion, cow asthma, brisket, and nutritional diseases 
2) Range and pasture management, including reseeding of marginal land 
and the improvement of grass production on native ranges by sagebrush contro 


water spreading, or other conservation treatments 


>) Nearly half of our agricultural income is produced in areas of low rainfall 
without irrigation; therefore, dryland soil and moisture management, including 
illage, fertilizers, and rotation practices is a field of research important to 











(4) The reclamation of poorly drained, alkaline, or otherwise nonproductive 
or marginal fields is very important to thousands of farmers who farm “under 
the dit * We do not have the answers for them at this time 

”) Diseases and insect pests affecting wheat, potatoes igar beets, beans 
fru and vegetable crops are a constant problem requiring up-to-date researe} 

(G) Another field needing research is the marketing of livestock and perish 
able crops, includ ng consumer-prererence studis S, packaging, preservation, 
shipping losses, and marketing costs 

7) Higher yielding and disease-resistant varieties of small grains, sorghums, 
corn, | itoes, sugar beets, fruit, and vegetable cro} 

S) Fundamental and ipplied engineer udies a needed ¢ Vay nd 
mi f better conservation and d ibution of irrig er on our 4m n 
acre of ed land in Colorad 

(9) The development of sy} ial types of seeding harvesting 1 hinery 
adapted to the particular conditions of this ar ther field of reseureh 
needed in the never-ending stru e to further red e cos chine n 

10 And fil \ er is im diat need for resenar mn far l ran 
management i study of econom operating unit I he different far n 
areas is needed to answer the many questions of combinations of enterprises, use 
of adjusted acres, and duty of the machines whi ve now have 

AN EXPANDI I CATI L PRO ) 

Most everyone knows that people in country, town, or city must ha With the 
least possible delay, the latest accurate information as ab for maki sound 
decisions either individually or in groups Che Agricultural Extension Service 
a partnership arrangement between the Feder: Sta and county gover 
ments, is in a most favorable position to supply and interpret artiaily, ir 
for on concerning farm and ranch operation and rural fa vy living which 
has been obtained by research and experience 

here i lag or delay in the movement and application of much research 
principaliy due to the limited sta f extension workers in county and State 
offi An expanded program of agricultural and home economics research will 
of course, wide he time gap between known fact nd their application unless 
some provision is made for an expanded extension force 

During the pas > Veur agriculture I he U1 States i been ed 
upon ft ex dt I ri the needs of a emergencies, | owe pe od of 
retrenchment or adjustment I assume that h W rep tse \\ 
he e that the mediate need is ran ¢ tio! progral nh individu 
farm and home management or development taking into consideration ad t 
ments which should be made on each farm and ranch, which will result in a 
conserving use of the land and a more adequate inconre for the familys luxper 
ience in farm and ranch operation during the past four decades, together witl 
the facts accumulated by research, are reliable enoug! » be used as a basis 
for al > eX onal program in helping farmers to make adjustinent 
on the nches and understand the principles good manage 
mietit 

The problems of modern farming have become increasingly complicated and 
quite specific for individual farms and ranche iuse of this, our agi tural 
education system needs to be geared for sery vidual farms and nc 
wit it taking the initiative away from the farmer for making his own deci 
sions and pla of } eration We firm \ believe that sma Lroups ot arinve?! 
meeting with county agents, extension specialists, SCS or other technicians can 
be helped to improve their farm plans. The improvement of most fa plans 
involves the establishment of the following balances on each farming unit 
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(1) The soil fertility balance (a conservation plan in which the input 
should equal outgo of fertilizing materials). 
(2) A livestock pasture or range balance, 
(3) Livestock hay, silage, or forage balance. 
(4) Livestock grain balance. 
(5) A water balance or budget on irrigated farms. 
(6) Labor balance insofar as possible within the family. 
(7) Home food supply balance. 
(8) And finally an income-outgo balance—a farm budget. 

It is our opinion that the educational program would be more effective if we 
had a few more county agents in each county who could organize these farm and 
home-planning groups and, with the help of SCS technicians, farm management 
and commodity specialists, provide information as each farmer revised his farnr 
development plan. Such a program would uncover the need for specific emphasis 
in both educational and research programs. 

There is need for an expanded educational program among producers in the 
marketing of agricultural products. Farmers need to know more about grades, 
grading their livestock and crop products, and consumer preferences. They 
need to be able to analyze marketing and processing costs and the services per- 
formed by the various middlemen between the producer and consumer. They 
must be in a position to help reduce the enormous losses which occur in bruised 
or injured animals and the wastage that takes place in handling crops, fruits, 
and vegetables. 

On the consuming side, there should be developed a positive educational pro- 
gram in “buymanship” or consumer education for families in both town and coun- 
try. The great variety of food products, clothing fabrics, household and farm 
equipment supplied by industry has increased the complexity of family living 
to such a degree that consumer education is imperative. 

Here is a field for expanded education which we think is most important. 
At present, approximately 200 young people are enrolled in 4-H Club work per 
county extension worker in Colorado, The following situations will, I believe, 
outline our reasons for suggestion an expansion in this youth program: 

(1) More youth need the practical training of 4-H work to help them develop 
into good citizens. (Responsibility of ownership, learning to work, wholesome 
recreation and group activities of the program prepare youth for adult life. 
Judges and law enforcement officials endorse 4-H work as preventing crime 
while training for citizenship. ) 

This voluntary program provides: 

(a) Opportunities for parents to help develop their own children and in 
the process to strengthen the family as the foundation of our society. 

(b) The challenge for communities to assist in developing their own 
youth into capable adults, and gives help in doing it 

(2) Increased numbers of youth are becoming of 4-H Club age yearly due to 
increased birthrates of recent years. 

(3) There is a demand for 4-H work by more urban youth. 

(a) More of the population is becoming urban. 
(b) Many former 4-H members now living in urban areas want their 
children to have 4-H training because they believe in it. 

(4) Volunteer 4-H leaders need more training and assistance to properly 
develop local programs. 

(a) New leaders should be recruited and trained to serve areas without 
4—H work at present. 

The most effective way of meeting these needs is to provide more Extension 
Service personnel to assist volunteer leaders and local citizens in developing 
adequate programs. 

Among other needed educational programs which might be carried by an 
expanded Extension Service in Colorado, a rural health program stands out. 
The high cost of sickness and injury from accidents points out the need for 
expanded educational programs in nutrition, sanitation and safety. 

Gentlemen, perhaps this is sufficient to indicate to you some of the thinking of 
farm leaders regarding agricultural programs as we have discussed them in our 
State Agricultural Planning Committee in Colorado. Our plea is for more 
research and interpretation of that research in terms of practical application on 
farms and ranches in Colorado. 


The Cuarrman. Prof. Raymond Burdick, department of economics, 
Colorado A. & M. College, wishes to file a statement immediately 
after Mr. Cuykendall’s. That may be done. 
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(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF R. T. BurDICK, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, CoLoRADO A. & M. 
COLLEGE 


RECOM MENDATION 


The livestock price reporting service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture—now available at terminal markets—needs to be expanded to give 
similar livestock price reports at representative auction markets, especially in 
Western States, and to consider means for more complete reporting of country 


sales 


BACKGROUND 


Price reports at terminal markets give livestock producers impartial informa 
tion as to prices by kind, class, and grade of livestock. These grade classifica 
tions are essential to an understanding of the effect of quality upon price for 
cattle, lambs, and hogs. 

Auction markets have no Federal or State price-reporting services. The only 
price quotations available from livestock auction markets are those released by 
the auction management. It is impossible to compare their reports with grade 
and price reports from terminal markets. This leaves to chance and guess any 
attempt to compare probable net receipts from shipments of cattle to different 
markets 

HISTORY OF ACTIVITIES OF WM—4 TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


The Western Regional Livestock Marketing Committee has much evidence as 
to this need for auction livestock price and grade reports : 

1. Utah Bulletin 352, Trade in Western Livestock at Auctions—Development, 
Relative Importance, Operations, by Harold Abel and Dee A. Broadbent, May, 
1952: 

“A more adequate reporting of market news is badly needed in the West ew 
of the auctions are included in markets for which the Production and Marketing 
Administration reports livestock market news, even though they handle con 
siderably more livestock than are marketed through terminal markets. This 
is especially true for stocker and feeder shipments of cattle, which move through 
public central markets even less than do livestock for slaughter. Farmers are 
frequently unable to choose the market which is best for them because of lack of 
complete current market information for the alternative markets and inability 
to compare probable prices after consideration of the expenses involved at each 
market outlet available.” 

2. Wyoming Bulletin 317, Marketing Western Feeder Cattle, by I. M. Stevens, 
R. T. Burdick, H. G. Mason, and H. P. Gazaway, June, 1952 

“This study and contemporary studies have emphasized lack of available mar- 
ket information to cover the type of cattle that western cattlemen have for sale 
especially if sale is made to any outlet other than the public markets. With 
trend toward growth of auctions and decentralized marketing generally during 
the past two decades, the situation in some respects is worse than it was when 
the bulk of cattle went through terminal markets. This is not to suggest that 
decentralization is bad; on the contrary, in many respects it has been advan- 
tageous to both producer and buyer. But with presently available price informa 
tion the rancher is often at a loss to know how much his cattle are worth at his 
ranch or at a small local market. Prices quoted by Federal graders at terminal 
markets were found by producers to be difficult to relate to their own cattle. 
Producers would often rather base expected prices for their own cattle on prices 
neighbors received (regardless of whether the neighbor received full value). 

“The bulk of finished cattle are sold for slaughter either directly to the packer 
or to a terminal market where there is a price-reporting system operated by the 
Livestock Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration. Range 
cattle, on the other hand, are sold largely through other than terminal outlets, 
where such price reporting is nonexistent or very inadequate. 

“To help with these problems, consideration is under way of means of estab 
lishing regular price reporting at some auctions. More complete reporting of 
sales at country points would be helpful, with some system devised of reporting 
by the same live-animal grades as used at the terminal.” 
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3. Harold Abe coordinator of WM—4, in a letter dated September 18, 1953, 


written in response to a request for informat I s to significant ndings from 
W M—4 studies to date, said 

“As I have indicated on several occasions, I believe the most important prob- 
lems in livestock marketing in the West and the ones that deserve top priority 
by all of us are those in the area of price formation Since prices are the very 
heart of l marketing problems—I think that it is here that more and more eltort 


needs to be made to supply stockmen with information wl ich will permit them 


to make better marketing decisions 

In other words, as I see it, more accut ite pl cing of western cattle is not only 
desirable but necessary from the standpoint of both producers and consumers of 
bee! Actua vy, the problem we have in many Cases Is not SO mu h one of making 
our pl he system more accurate but here in the West we have the problem of 
actually etting a price syst nto operation (mur earlier bulletins showed 


how changes had occurred in the methods of selling livestock in the West. They 
presented information on how the long-standing method of selling livestock 
through terminal markets had given \ ay to direct sales to packers, to sales at 


auctions, and to sales at country points. In short, western farmers and ranchers 
have decentralized their marketing operations and are now to a large extent 
assuming more and more respons hi ty as selling agents As soon as the pro- 


ducer becomes a selling agent for his own livestock, he assumes, or at least he 
should assume, the role of a market expert However, most farmers and 
ranchers do not have sufficient market information at their disposal to adequately 
do this job Some of the basic information they need is 

“First, the grade and quality of the livestock they are selling. 
he prices being paid for similar grades and qualities of livestock at 


all market outlets available to them, whether they be terminal markets, auctions, 


“second, 


or country point sales 

“Third, the costs and comparative costs in the movement of different Classes of 
cattle through different marketing ch: 

‘(a) Shrinkage—preshrink cost and cost of regain to original shipping weight. 


channels These costs include: 





Since shrink is a condition of price under present selling practices, the producer 
also needs to know what actual shrin] ur 


“(b) Transportation costs—by rail or truck through the several alternative 


“(c) Service and selling costs—through the several alternative channels.” 


4. The members of the WM-4 Western Livestock Marketing Committee, with 
other support from local interests, secured a trial livestock price-reporting service 
at Amarillo and Clovis for a few months in the 1952-53 season. The committee 


members found these quotations to be highly significant, fully justifying efforts 
to establish such reporting on a permanent basis 

5. Cattle producers generally are not aware of these developments, nor of their 

ce The ay ms have covered too brief a period. 

The publicity concerning this service has been too limited and restricted. The 
findings of the WM-—4 Technical Committee are also limited by the shortness of 
the period and the abnormalities of the market, all of which combine to prevent 
stockmen either from being acquainted with the development, or appreciative of 
the possibilities 

According it is necessary to explain to Congress the importance of accurate 
price information from auction markets and country points as an aid to more 
profitable marketing of cattle and lambs 

Hence, the recommendation 





able price quota 








The CHarrMan. The next witness will be Mrs. Survant. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. L. SURVANT, TRINCHERA, COLO., STATE 
AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Scurvant. Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the committee, 
Iam Mrs. E. L. Survant, a homemaker living on a ranch in southern 
Colorado. I am not only vice chairman of the agricultural planning 
committee in Colorado but it is also my privilege to represent the 
Colorado Home Demonstration Council. I am the president. 

There are some 13,500 members. I am the newly elected secretary 
of the National Home Demonstration Organization with 1.500.000 
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members in the United States. These organizations are composed for 
the most part of women who live on farms and ranches, with some from 
small towns and cities. 

The objectives of home demonstration work are mainly twofold: 
First, to improve home and community living; and second, to develop 
leadership. ‘These objectives are being realized through the educa- 
tional work conducted by the Agricultural Extension Service. In 
turn, it is through the help of the experiment stations that the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service can bring the latest research findings to the 
homemakers. 

The women of the home-demonstration er ups are interested not 
only in the information they gain through their organizations, but in 
educational programs as they affect the entire families, the communi 
ties in which they live, and also the entire Nation. They appreciate 
the part that education in farm practices has played in raising the 
standards of living for farmers. They want the help of the Agricul 
tural Extension Service in providing educational and leadership 
opportunities for the boys and girls enrolled in 4-H Club work. 

They feel there is a real need to help young farmers and homemak- 
ers meet the problems they face in vetting started in the business of 
farming. They want information to help them in homemaking, They 
feel that there is the necessity for the farm family to know how to work 
as an integral unit in farm and home planning. ‘1 hey feel there is a 
real opportunity in building anione farm families, rural nonfarm 
families, and urban families an understanding of the problems of each 
group. But in all of this, they feel there needs to be available the 
guldance and help of trained personnel. 

Asa child living on a small farm in Oklahoma, I noticed the differ 
ence in dress of nis mother, myself, and neighbors from the people 
who lived even in the small towns where we traded. The contrast 
between city and rural homes made a lasting Impression on my mind. 
Now it is different. We ask ourselves what has caused this change 
to make the rural homes of today as comfortable and modern as city 
homes and rural women and children as well dressed and poised as 
their city cousins¢ The increase in farm incomes has had some 
influence, but many of the changes are due to the results of work 
conducted by extension agents. 

Better food habits have resulted in healthier, happier, families. 
Skill in the selection, construction, and care of clothing has meant 
better clothed families at lower cost. Instruction in planning for 
the selecting of household furnishings has made for more attractive 
homes. Information on equipment has assisted homemakers in the 
selection, use, and care of household appliances. Al of this has meant 
better living for the people. 

The Bible says “raise up a child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” That seems to be the motto 
of 4-H work. We want our boys and girls raised to love the rural 
life and find they can live to the fullest in the country. When a girl 
learns to cook and sew, to decorate rooms and beautify yards, she 
becomes in later years a good wife and mother. 

But the girls are not satisfied to stop there. They raise calves 
and show them, study conservation and plant field crops right along 
with the boys. Boys are finding out through club work there is 
something besides hard work on our farms. With all the machinery 
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used today, more time for leisure is found and with diversified farm- 
ing today it is not the drudgery it used to be. 

Sesides reaching rural children, we also believe 4-H Club work 
is beneficial to the city youngsters and should be available to them. 
In club work children learn to accept competition and to be good 


losers. They learn to conduct meetings and accept responsibilities 
mn communities and as they oLrow older this helps them to appreciate 
and recognize their place in State and national affairs. 4-H boys 


and girls are too busy to become juvenile delinquents and very few 
cases are known where they have ever been in any kind of serious 
trouble. 

When our 4-H groups grow out of the age limit, they are often 
at a loss for activities. This is where the staked known in 
Colorado as the Young Farmer and Home Wht ake or Group comes in. 
‘These clubs are where the young mi: wae couples attend together and 
if no babysitter is available they can (ake junior and sister along— 
after all ever yonee Ise does. 

It is good for the young marrieds to study together the things 
needed most in their communities, be it farm problems or conserva- 
tion, health or the rearing of children, acting in plays or choral groups, 
and many, many other things they find they want or need. Then 
it is fun to have refreshments and relax for an hour or so. This 
builds for companionship which tends to stabilize married life. 

To earry on this enormous job of reaching people in all age tg 
requires a staff of trained people. These people need to not only 
trained — they are placed in their responsible positions, but must 
continually be kept informed on the latest developments in many 
fields. In dee for extension service workers to do an adequate job 
of teaching adult, 4—H, and young farmer and homemaker groups, 
they need up to-date information. It is the job of the research service 
to find the facts for extensioners to take to the people. 

Research should be such as to provide information in all stages 
from production to marketing to the consumer. Home economics re- 
search deals mostly with the consumer aspects. You produce for a 
way of life, but all gains made in production can be lost at the con- 
sumer level. A striking example of this is the case of wool. Wool 
is having to fight for its place in the fabric market. And yet there 
is no consumer experimental work being done with wool in this wool 
producing area of the 11 Western States. 

There has been, and is being carried at the present time, some note- 
worthy research work in nutrition and housing in the Western 
States. Many of the projects are on a regional basis so that research 
results have been multiplied many times for the dollars spent. 

This same method might well be applied in other fields where con- 
sumer research is needed if money were available for such work. 
Colorado is in a strategic position for high-altitude research. AI- 
though some work has been done on altitude baking, there is still a 
need for further altitude studies, not only to include food and nutri- 
tion, but alse the effect of altitude on household equipment. 

Research could be done in the social field that would be invaluable 
in helping to develop good home living, housing for the aged, and to 
make a thorough study of medical care plans. These are all prob- 
lems of farm families and also people living in towns and cities. In 
addition to supplying accurate information, research, through studies 
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carried by graduate workers, is also training people skilled in specific 
fields. 

I have touched only briefly on some of the phases of home eco- 
nomics work. There are many more aspects that would take a far 
longer time than I have to explore with you. They are all impor- 
tant and all have a part to play in making the people of the United 
States the best fed, the best housed, and the best clothed people in 
the world. But I would like to go a step further and point out some 
of the problems the women are interested in that will help in pro- 
moting better communities and a better understanding between 
nations. 

The home demonstration club women are active participants in 
the Colorado agricultural planning committee. They are interested 
in the work of all the subcommittees but especially those of educa- 
tion and health. It has been through the work of the health com- 
mittee that many farm families have become aware of the need that 
milk and domestic water supplies be healthy. 

Home demonstration club women are concerned with world prob- 
lems. They are helping to build friendship with other nations 
through corresponding and by studying other countries. This fall 
it was my privilege to attend the triennial meeting of the Associated 
Country Women of the World, which was held at Toronto, Canada. 
Here one heard reports of the work carried on by the women’s groups 
in countries of the world. 

The women at the meeting heard about the activities of the Colorado 
women. At this meeting one felt the bond of unity among the women 
toward working on problems together. Common objectives of this 
group include working for a better standard of living of all peoples 
of the world, and this means a distribution of food so that hunger 
will not be an accepted fact as it is in some nations today. It is only 
through the development of leaders and incentives that we find the 
women thinking beyond the confines of their own homes. 

We could go on to show you how home demonstration work has 
influenced community living in furnishing recreational facilities, in 
helping the school-lunch program, in beautifying rural areas, and 
in many other ways. The women are conscious of the need of know- 
ing about legislation and about qualifications of the people seeking 
election. There is not time for detail, so all I shall do is to emphasize 
that helping families to learn how to plan, work, and play together 
has also helped them in knowing how to better live in their commu- 
nities and to understand State, national, and international problems. 

Times are changing rapidly and the people change, too. With the 
changes that take place, there needs to be an expanded and enlarged 
research and extension program. As the economy of today makes 
for interdependence of farm and city families, so the program must 
be planned to meet these needs. Research and extension must be 
prepared to do their parts in the living of tomorrow. The extension 
educational system must be sufficient to meet the demands of the 
people, and I am referring especially to the homemaking phase of 
the work, for we know that to educate a mother is to educate a family, 
and that is what extension work is doing in our counties today. 

We definitely feel the need of research and of added extension. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness is Mr. Casselman. 
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STATEMENT OF L. B. CASSELMAN, PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Cassetman. Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, I would like to bring your atten 


rs regarding the needs of soil-conservation districts. 


tion toa Tew t 1g 
You all know that soil-conservati districts are units of State gov- 
ernment established for the purpose of working cooperatively on a 
local, or neighborhood, basis developing and putting mto effect 
a sound program oj] land use, development, and soll and water con- 
rvation 
We levy no taxes and receive no direct financial assistance from 


either the State or the ede il (yover! ment, so place ho financial 
uurden on the taxpayers for district activities. The supervisors, who 


ire locally elected to direct and administer the activities and business 
of the district, serve without pay 

There are now over 2.500 soil-conservation districts in the United 
States Kiehty-five to ninety percent of all private ly owned land in 
the country is located within the boundaries of these districts. There 
ire Iso acreements W th Co de} ible State and 1 d ral owned lands 
who cooper rate with these « istris ts 

Local district organizatiol have jomed together to form State 
ud national associations for the purpose of accomplishing a greater 


ount of the verv necessary ) and water-conservation work. 
At the time local soil-conservation dist ets are organized, they have 
e privileg Ithough it not compulsory—of signing agreements 


with the United States Department of Agriculture, and the Soil 


(‘onservation Service. whereby necessary technical advice and assist- 
: furnished to the legally organized districts. Such technical 
idvice and assistance has contributed immeasurably to the success of 
{ list tf program 

Of course, this assistance paid for by the Federal Government, 
coming directly from taxes, which the Government is attempting to 


reduce, 

We feel the locally administered soil-cor servation districts are a 
big factor in the future growth, development, and success of our 
Nation Our soil and water, major resources, must. be protected to 
nsure its future. 

[ might say here that we feel certain assistance 1s necessary to insure 
the future success of these local subdivisions of State government - 
the soil-conservation districts. and that we like the present method 
of furnishing such technical advice nnd assistance to our local districts. 

However, if it is felt oreater efficienev and economy of operation 
ean be secured bv the proposed reorganization of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which the Secretary of Agriculture and 
this delewation now have under consideration. I would like to present 
what we consider the minimum requirements for such local and State 
level assistance in Colorado. if the future suecess of the soil-conserva- 
tion district program is to he insured. 

1. No reduction of technicians, engineers, farm planners, or other 
present assistance on a local district basis. 

2. This local assistance to be increased as the number of districts in 
the State increase, and present districts increase their activities. 
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3. Special technicians at the State level minimum: 
(a) Two range experts to assist with supervision and advice in 
range management, reseeding programs et cetera, 


(6) Two engineers—qualified to advise and assist local engineers 
in various drainage and other specialized problems. 

(c) Three soil technicians who would s ipervise the making of a 
complete soil analysis on all farms. Th an extremely important 
phase of our work, It is fast becoming the method of inalyzing the 


value of lands when they are sold. 
(7d) One agronomist. 


(e) One forest '—we pres ntly have U! assistance al cl think if ig 
very important that it be continued. 
(7 One biol ost research, is vital to om ieceess and should be 


continued. 


( ) A cle ju te ¢ irtograplhi ervice spol i be pl Vice i | 11S 1S 
one VWTIVITV V ii would be too eX MW \ } » } il | ean 
WV De i ire of rom varlou ( ral le i ) trie | ted 
state | ) ery is ver il i iOou oO Tr PU a 

If thi amount of assistance Is eiven to he districts neach S ute 
or whatever the various States cor r tne minimum requirements 
to be—we feel confident the soil-conservation-district program can be 
carried on la ve I\ ellie ent manner, wh } will be prow ble tO the 
economy of our country. We hope it will advance, and improve even 
more rapidly tian mm the past. 

We favor any chang WI 1 will result n nereased efficiency, 
more economics l ope aucion, and renethening of the s -Cconservat 
di trict . but caetnitely oppose ivi oO whic will te (to curta | or 
weaken the present program, W ch would esu irom any contem 
plated reduction of present personnel in the State administrat ve office 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

| Want to thal F you ge! bLienie fo! the pl vilege of be Y DeTOore you 
and hope that th W ll o ve vou some en] erntenment 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Casselman. The next 


itness is Dr. Vass, of Laran nie, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF DR. A. F. VASS, LARAMIE, WY0., AGRONOMIST AND 
ECONOMIST AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Dr. Vass. Honorable Chairman and members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, the report that I have to give vou is based on our in 
vestigatlol il w ork itt eS hivel It ot Wvyom lng durin ra long period 
ot vears : and deals with the factors that influence the heep industry 
and the conditions at the “ ‘sent time. 

I believe that the first important step in our setup is to work out a 
fair price re I; ationship between the diffe ‘rent commodities when we are 
using parity or the cost of production in determining the support on 
loan price. As an example of the maladjustment that occurs in the 
methods that have been used, I will say that wool offers an excellent 
example. The 1910-14 base-period wool was at an all-time low and 
selling at 77 percent of the cost of production, and lambs at 82 percent 
of the cost. 

It was so unfavorable that sheep numbers were reduced 10 million 
head during that period. The 1910 to 1914 base period was so mal- 
adjusted that the USDA monthly report showed wool selling for 130 
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percent of parity during the 194449 period when the drastic liquida- 
tion 1 n sheep numbe rs took pli we 

The USDA parity report shows that the wool grower was receiving 
far above cenit for his wool and it did not convince the grower or 
his ban] ker that sheep were profitable, and they were liquid: ated at the 
rate of about 4 million head a year during that period. The decline 
was soi 56.2 million in 1942 to 32.1 million in 1952. When the 
parity was being reported at about 150 percent of parity, the price 
received was re: ally 84, 79, “ijn 73 percent of parity based during the 
years of 1 944, 1945, and 194¢ 

In the brief that I Ses turned in you will find those tables and 
illustrations that v0 with it. Now with both wool and lambs down 
to a very low price of 83 and 76 percent of the cost of production, and 


the new price down to about 50 percent, there seems to be little doubt 
about what the outcome will be unless a new plan is put into effect that 
will bring wool prices down to a fair-price relationship with the goods 


and services that go into their product 10n. 

There are three factors that have contributed to the sheep industry 
in its present extremely unfavorable position. First, the drastic drop 
in feeder lamb prices has been carried down with cattle prices and 
the low price of wool on the sheep. Second, the loss of 67 percent on 
the tariff protection due to the increase in cost of production without 
a corresponding increase in tariff and a trade-agreement reduction of 
25 percent. And the third is the drought condition that exists in 
many areas of the West. 

The cost of produci ing marketing wool over a period of years we 
find was 31.6 percent. The price received for it during the period 
1922 to the beginning of the Second World War was anaes itely 
the same amount, showing it was receiving cost-of-production prices. 
During that time the tariff then in effect supplied approximately 37- 
percent protect ion to the American wool growers. 

Its present unfavorable position isn’t due to any new plans, it is 
due to the fact that it has lost the plans it had before. If wool had 
the same protection that it had prior to the beginning of the war- 
effort inflation, wool would be, I think, in a very good position. When 
the tariff is based on dollars and cents per pound and the cost of pro- 
ducing wool increases 119 percent, the tariff is reduced 45.7 percent, 
that is, unless it is on an ad valorem basis. When a further 25-percent 
reduction is made by the Trade Agreements Act, it leaves the present 
tariff only 34.3 percent as effective as it was compared to the protection 
it had prior to the war. 

The present tariff of about 9 cents per pound on grease wool, 36 
percent clean, should have an additional tariff support of about 16 
cents or its equivalent to make it bring the market price in line with 
the cost of production, and with the protection it formerly received. 
This would merely give the support price to wool that it had prior to 
war inflation and the Trade Agreements Act and reduce it to its present 
we level. 

» long as we have the controlled-policy spirit, you might say, 
ehrther it be by the Federal Government or by some branch of the dif- 
ferent economies, I feel that there should be some means of working out 
a fair-price relationship, and in this brief that I have given you I have 
given you the methods of determining formulas for wool, lambs, and 
for some of the other agriculture commodities which we need. 





one 
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First we need in the fair price a base period that is representative 
of the prices up and down and you don’t get it in a 5-year period as 
in wool, 1910 to 1914, you do not get it in the last 10-year period 
because there you are putting a support price at a high level that 
existed during that period. Anything that was high during the last 
10 years, your support price then projects it on high. Wool was very 
low during 1910-14 and it was very low during the last 10 years, 
selling at about 82 percent of parity. So your formula whatever you 
should use, should take into consideration those factors. It should 
give proper weight to wages which is not used in the formulas we 
now use. Wage scales should be given the same significance in the 
formula as other costs, and that is given in the formula that 1 have 
given you. 

A third suggestion I make and found that it really works, I have 
used this myself since ee starting out with potatoes because it 
looked like it would yield that way, I would divide the cost per acre 
by eee per acre. That has been the great stumbling block, I 
think, in building up your enormous surpluses. You get an enor 
mously high parity for commodities. The public couldn't understand 
why a fellow growing a commodity at 90 percent of cost makes a big 
profit and builds up a big Government surplus, 

The trouble is that that parity is not parity, it isn’t cost — produe- 
tion. I understand for some of the people ae Wa gton they 
now say that you do not now think of parit as cost - i coamniain 
I a> ked hi 1} wh: il he thon ie@ht If meant. He aaa we thir i of it more 
in terms of what the commodity will command. TI think if those 
suggestions are taken into consideration on all your products I think 
you can set your parity at 100 percent of parity and adjust it to pro 
duction if you think you know what production should be. 

A third suggestion is that your production, if vou atte mpt control, 
is to tie it up with production rather than basing it on a given acreage. 
Your acreage does not get your control. It is your production. You 
want to ‘ee your wheat on 800 million bushels aad adjust the parity 
on that basis. 

Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


THE RANGE SHEEP INDUSTRY—ITS PRODUCTION, COSTS, AND RECEIPTS, 1910—53, AND 
MeErHop FOR DETERMINING PARITY OR FAIR PRICE RELATIONSHIPS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Statement of the Wyoming Woolgrowers Association by A. F. Vass, 
University of Wyoming 


The findings herein presented of the range-sheep industry are the results of 
economic investigations started in 1924 and continued through to the present 
time. It is one of the major research projects of the Wyoming State Experiment 
Station. 

The project is based on taking detailed financial records from hundreds of in 
dividual operators, showing all receipts and expenses per ranch, amount and 
distribution of investment, inventories of all feed raised, purchased, and sold 
livestock inventories at the beginning of the year, all animals purchased, con 
sumed on the ranch, sales, and inventory at the end of the year, lamb crop at 
docking time and in the fall, death loss, method of handling sheep, ete Sale 
Slips are used in arriving at pre due tion and prices received. 

Our figures as a rule are taken directly from the books of the operators, 
many of whom have their recordS kept by certified public accountants. The 
range woolgrowers keep the most complete records of their operations of any 
agricultural group with whom I have come in contact. This makes the records 
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especially valuable for our study and gives us the information needed in arriv- 





ing at the cost of producing wool and lambs and the receipts therefrom 
studies have not been made to determine the cost of producing wool and 
but are made to determine the profits and losses on the individual outtits 
and the factors that contribute to successful management as well as the factors 


that contribute to high costs and low returns. 
rhe financial records are analyzed and the results returned to the individual 


rancher for his use It shows him the management practices in which he is 

ng a go job and also the ones in which he is not so good, with suggestions 
lor mal lmprovement 

The use of the findings in hearings of this kind have never been given any 
consideration in making the studies and is no part of the project. We do, how- 
ever, have to have all receipts and expenses and the production on a ranch in 
order to dete! ne the rate of return on the investment, hich is the measure 
we use Tol uccessful management 


If our costs and receipts per sheep unit of the average range woolgrower are 


of value in hearings of this kind, we are very glad to present them. Represent- 
l as they d hundreds of ranchers and millions of head of sheep, 1 feel that 
they give a ve good reliable picture of the range-sheep industry and the costs 
ol producing \ ind imbs 

igure 1 shows the changes that have taken place during the last 43 years in 
wuges, other costs, and prices of some of the major commodities. It shows the 
dra changes that take place during war periods and the inflation that goes 
long the 


rhe 1941-45 increases were very similar to those of the First World War 
period, 1916-20 Most or the commodities leveled off or started down at the 
end of World War II, but again turned upward with the renewed war effort, 
reaching a new high in 1948. They again leveled off, and it required the Korean 
situation to reverse the trend and start them to the new high reached in 1951. 
The last 2 years have shown a downward trend in all except farm and industrial 
wages, which have continued upward 


As manpower is of first importance in war efforts, wages received the great- 





est emphasis. Iarm wages are now 257 percent and industrial weekly wages 
242 px ent above the average of the 1910-39 base pel iod. 

“Other costs” represent the commodities that the agricultural producer must 
purchase nterest on investment, general property taxes, etc. They are now 
104 percent above the base period ‘Farm wages” plus “other costs” make up 
the cost of producing farm and ranch products. 

The prices of farm products like farm wages increase rapidly during the war 
inflation periods, as food as well as manpower are two of the most important 
factors required to carry on war. Farm prices were retarded somewhat by price 
ceilings dur the early years of the war. With the removal of price ceilings 
they advanced 42 percent in the following 3 years, and dropped 13 percent from 
1948 to 1940 The Korean situation resulted in a 20-percent increase. Farm 


prices reached an all-time high in 195] They dropped 5 percent the following 
year, and at present show a drop of about 14 percent below the 1951 high. 





Ranch cattle prices were 107 percent of the 1910-39 average price at the be- 
ginning of World War I They ncreased to 171 in 1918, and dropped to 91 
percent in 1921, 3 years following the close of World War I. They were 113 at the 
beginning of World War II. Price ceilings held them to 168 in 1945. They ad- 
vanced to 342 in 1948 and dropped to 2SS8 in 1949. They responded to the Korean 
n reaching a high of 445 in 1951, and have since declined to what now 
looks like about 50 percent of the 1951 high 
Feeder lamb prices averaged $8.40 per hundredeight during the 1910-39 base 
period. Prices were very low during the 1910-14 period, averaging 19 percent 
helow the cost of production. They reached a relatively high price during 
World War I and dropped 57 percent in the first 8 years following the war, at 
which time (1921) they were the lowest of any of the commodities on the chart. 
They again rose 118 percent above the 1921 low and remained relatively favor- 
able until 1929 when they again dropped 61 percent in 2 years. 
Feeder lamb and wool were the two lowest commodities on the chart in 193 
and 1932. Lambs recovered and went along with all farm prices until 1946, 
when price controls were taken off. They then advanced along with cattle, 


he index numbers of weekly industrial wages, farm wages, wholesale prices, other 
I 1 by farmers are based on United States Department of Agriculture 
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but somewhat lower in price until reaching a relatively high point in 1951. 
They dropped about 36 percent in 1952. Present prices indicate a further drop 
of about 28 percent this year. ; 

The wholesale price of all commodities shows less fluctuation than any of 
the other commodities. It moved down 9 percent during the last 2 years, due 
to the decline of 19 percent in the price of farm products, while the wholesale 
price of products other than agricultural moved up in most cases during this 
period 

Farm prices increased rapidly during the First World War and declined 
apidly at the end of the war. They remained below most commodities during 
he 1920’s and declined to an extremely low point in 1932 and 1933, and re 
mained relatively low until the beginning of the Second World War. They 
reached 227 in 1948, declined to about 200 in 1949 and 1950. They again in 
creased to a high of 240 in 1951, and have declined 19 percent in the last 2 years. 
They are now down to near the 1948 price 

The line showing the ranch price of wool is the one that we are especially 
interested in at this time During the 1910-14 period wool was selling at 16.5 
ents per pound or 59 percent of the 1910-39 average price of territory wool 
scouring 36 percent clean fhe price rose to 198 percent during and immedi 
the First World War, and then dropped back to 76 percent in 


1921 The price rose to 160 percent in 1923, and remained in a favorable posi- 


r 
I 
+ 


ately following 


tion until the recession of the early 1930's when it dropped to an all-time low 
of 8.7 cents in 19382 It improved during the next 5 years to a price in line 
with other products and again dropped in 1938-39 to the low price shown on 
the figure 


Wool prices were favorable in 1941 and 1942, and remained at a fixed sup- 
port price for the next 5 years while production costs increased about 75 per- 
cent Prices then started up and were in a favorable position in 1950. The 
Korean outbreak Caused a wool-buying stampede for wool at the Australian 
auction sales in the winter of 1951, and prices rose to a very high point. They 
lost all of the 1951 gain and were lower in 1952 than in 1950. There was a 

cht improvement of about 4 percent in 1953 over 1952 wool prices 

Figure 2 shows the annual cost and receipts per range-sheep unit during the 
last 48 years. The annual gains were offset by the losses during the 1910-39 
base period used in arriving at fair price relationships. 

The 1910-14 period, as previously mentioned, was one of extreme loss. Lamb 
prices averaged $5.40 per hundredweight and wool sold for 16.5 cents per pound. 
The price received during the period were 20 percent below the cost of produc- 
tion, which made it a very unfavorable period to use as a base for parity 

The years 1916-19 were very favorable ones. They in turn were followed by 2 
unfavorable years, when wool prices dropped 61 percent in 1 year. Both wool 
and lamb prices recovered in 1922 and the following 6 years were very favorable. 
Wool prices declined to a low of 8.7 cents in 1932. The next favorable year was 
1937. followed by a loss in 1938 

The profits during the early vears of World War II were very similar to World 
War I, until 1944 when the ceiling on lambs and an unfavorable price for wool 
resulted in a loss 1945 and 1/46 showed a loss, due to wool selling at S82 percent 
f cost The returns in 1947 and 1948 were in line with cost Wool sold for 73 
and S4 percent of cost and lambs 126 and 116 percent, respectively. The loss 
on the wool was offset by the profit on the lambs. 

Wool prices were 4 percent above cost and lambs 48 percent in 1950, giving 

profit of $2.91 per sheep unit. Prices of both wool and lambs continued upward 
in 1951, while lambs sold for $51.50 per hundredweight and wool sold at 38 per- 








cent above cost 
The speculative inflation of 1951 did not last long and the last 2 years have 
been unfavorable with wool at 79 percent of cost in 1952, and 83 percent this year. 
The present outlook is for mbs to sell for about 75 percent of cost and old ewes 
about 5O pereent this vea The very low price of old ewes brings this year’s 
loss to about $2.71 per sheep unit, the largest annual loss in dollars and cents 
for anv 1 vear during the 43-year period 


It is interesting to note that the 2 periods selected by the Federal Government 
for determining the parity prices for wool are the 2 most unfavorable 5- and 
10-year periods that the wool-producing industry has experienced 

Parity prices as computed under the provision of title IIT, subtitle A, section 
2801 (a) cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 used the 1910 14 period as one 
when woo all-time low as shown on the figures. Sheep numbers 
had re: point in their cycle, and the tariff on wool had been removed. 
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I d rec g st of production or a fair price, wool was selling at about 
() J t I ( ot prot tio 
Parity prices s computed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act amendments 
f 14S ar 949 uses the last 10-year period us a base in computing parity, a 
d whe e prices received for w during 8 of the last 10 years was 82 per 
the cost of productic The ove USDA method shows wool selling 
HiT cent of 7 i on J e 15, 1953, whereas the price received by the wool- 
- eT tl t i is AVE iged I i s.> “ ent of parity. 
Phe USDA 1948 and 1949 revised fo i using the last 10 years as a base may 
I eme ( tl 1910-14 base period, but it is also very mislead- 
y that it mes that the pr Ss pre ling during a period of high inflation, 
ir effort, are ij iir price re mship and that their demand in the 
nue eb s t ] S he present time It gives too 
y tv and b is up sury es of me commodities and too low a parity 
quid f othe ! od eS 
If the support price is too high it builds up a wasteful surplus, as in the case 
f potatoes, or produces a surplus that forces acreage allotment and ineflicient 
If the support price is too lo t results iu ss and liquidation as in the 
e of wool, Where the number of sheep in the United States were reduced from 
00M) lon January 1, 1943 1,654,000 on January 1, 1949—a 6-year 
bh eriod vhen the average price of wor was only Sb percent of its cost of 
produc n 
In order to determine what constitutes parity or a fair price for a commodity 
wi ist have an easy to understand and simple to administer method that will 
refle changes in labor and other costs, and demand conditions. It must direct 
uction so as to make the most efficient use of our natural resources By 
pr pre ers nd con ‘ ost n iiance, both will share in the benefits 
f increased production, 
What is a fair price for a given commodity? If we assume that fair price 
re] nships become fairly well adjusted in a country where free enterprise is 
ind where there i 1 rea ly low of capital and labor to 
most needed, the average pri e received for a comn odity 
years should repre approximate cost of production 
I ng th ‘ into the cost, and the changes 
in production methods, yields, mechanical improvements, 
are able to determine the approximate average cost of 
iven year. The fact that the average producer cannot go on 
loss for a long period, makes the price received a fairly 
st Years of sses are followed b ve irs of profits his 
ed by a long-time st \ our basic agricultural commodities. 
As land investment represents a relatively large percent of the cost of pro- 
ng I l il products, the value tl t the produ ers place OI the land is 
vl : e of what t y e left for interest on investment after 
iving all other costs 
The USDA parity price index, based on 1910-14 prices, is an attempt in this 
direction. It is weak in that it (1) does not take into consideration the marked 
I es and decreases that take pl n farm labor, but ties labor to “other 
costs,” (2) represents too short a base period, (3) does not take into consider 


n annual variation in yields per acre or per animal unit, and laborsaving 


In order to determine what is more nearly the correct relationship of prices 


we ust have 

\ base period that will meet the following requirement 

1. Long enough to smooth out cycli movements in livestock and in- 

strial production and prices 

2. As free as possible from pressure-group activities that disturb sound 
( idjustmen 

3. Include low-, medium-, and high-price periods 

t+. Include a world war to see how production and prices are influenced 
by such periods 

5. Include years of drought and crop failure as well as wet years of 


abundant crops 
(b) The yields per acre and per animal unit due to climatical conditions, crop 
ind livestock, and mechanical improvements should be taken into considera- 
If $1 per bushel is a fair price for wheat when the United States aver: 





eld is 15 bushels per acre, it would not be a fair price when the yield is 12 
bushels 
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The base period that I have used to best meet the above requirements is the 
30-year period starting in 1910, a few years prior to our entrance into the Firs 
World War, and ending in 1939, a short time before our entrance into the See 
ond World War. The period includes 2 complete cattle cycles, 3 sheep cycles, 






and 5 hog cycles. It includes years of low, medium, and high prices of agri 


cultural products, industrial goods, and farm and industrial wages. It inceIndes 
a war inflation and a postwar-recession period, as well as drought and wet years 
The above 1910-39 base pe riod meets the above equirement { St-vear 
period, including a complete war cycle, makes a good base period To includ 
the inflation years of a war cy without including the corresponding years 
of deflation does not present a satisfactory base period in which to det 
fair price relationships. A base period of the last 10 years gives emphasis an 
higher prices on those commodities of special value in the war effort 
Any formula used in arriving at parity or the cost of producing agriecultura 
commodities should take into consideratio the recent studies and inves i 
tions on cost-of-production studies that are ntinually being carried on by 


the research men in the United States Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment stations of the country 
Wars result in inflations followed by periods of deflation and have far greater 
ifluence on the prices of some farm products than on others. Twenty-five 


thirty-year base periods are necessary in order to include the inflatior dd 
flation periods of war. 

Crop yields per acre are greatly influenced b; 1atical conditions which it 
turn influence the cost per bushel or unit. The yield per acre has far | 
fluence on the cost per acre than on the cost per unit \ lamb crop of 84 percent 


due to favorable climatical conditions does not increase the annual cost per ewe 
but it does lower the cost per hundredweight of lambs 

The harmful effects of a support price that does not take into consideration 
the yield per acre is well illustrated by the loss to both the taxpayer and the 
consumer in the handling of the 1946 potato crop. The support price was based on 
a 106.7-bushel yield per acre, Whereas the yield per acre in 1946 was 184.5 bushels. 
A similar condition may happen this year in handling the 1953 corn cro] 

The relatively high support price may make it more desirable for the corn 








grower to sell to the Federal Government than to attempt another year o 
feeding steers and lambs The feed-lot losses the season were pri 
marily to purchasing steers and corn at ces above their cost of pro tion 
Present indications are that feeder steer lamb prices this fall will con- 





siderably below the cost of production nd corn prices some what above 
Parity means equality in money value between the price received for a 


commodity and cost of producing the commodity ; 90 percent of parity sl! ud 
mean that the producer is receiving 90 percent of cost of production A ymivity 
formula to be of value and aid in bringing about better adjustment in our 


agricultural production should be one that will arrive at a cost figure represent 
ing the approximate cost of the average producer, and not one aimed at making 
it especially favorable for the cominodity involved 

A 90-percent support price of a so-called parity that is 20 percent above the 
) 


average cost builds up surpluses and results in Federal acreage contre 


If we are to bring about an understanding of what this fair-price program can 
! 


mean to this country, we must be honest with the facts and present then a 
way that the people can understand and realize that they are fair. 
Farm wages should be given, in a ases, their proper value in determining 


a fair price for a commodity, whether it happens to be above or below the index 
number of “other costs.” Farm wages are now about 75 percent above “other 








costs,” which means that if labor is omitted in attempting to arrive at fair 
prices, the producer is not allowed the wage he must pay for his hired help 
If, on the other hand, farm wages drop below “other costs” as they did in 1921, 
the farmer can hire his labor at a lower rate than indicated by the “other costs’ 


index used in the USDA formula. It would not, therefore, show a true picture 
of the cost of production. 

If the agricultural producer is to receive parity, or a certain percent « 
parity, it is very important that his wag be equivalent to the age he pays 
otherwise, he loses during periods of relatively high-wage rates, and profits at 
the expense of his hired labor during periods of low-wage rates If we wish to 
give the hired farm laborer the same consideration as industrial workers and 
producers, farm wages must be given their proper weight in determining the cost 
of production. 
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The method herein given is based on extensive studies of the items going into 
the cost of producing a given crop or livestock unit, and the yields and price 
received for the same during the 1910-39 30-year base period. Care must be 
taken to see that cost and receipt figures represent the average American pro- 
ducer and not a select group that may have abnormally high or low-production 
costs 

‘he United States Department of Agriculture reports have been used to 
arrive at production and receipts. In the case of wool and lambs, for example, 
the USDA reports on lamb crop, wool clip, death loss, range conditions, lamb 
ind wool prices are very valuable in measuring production. The cost of pro- 
luction studies of the USDA, as well as those of the State experiment stations, 
are used in the analysis. 

Care must be used in getting reliable, not exaggerated, costs and receipts. 
The average cost per unit over a long period of years should balance with the 
prices received. This is one test of the value of the formula. The USDA index 
numbers of “farm wage rates” and “other costs” are adjusted to the 1910-39 
period and used in the formula. 

The introduction of new type labor-saving machinery is taken care of by 
deducting the saving in farm wages and adding any additional machinery and 
equipment expense that may arise. Improvements in crop and livestock pro- 
duction will be taken care of when the costs per acre, or per unit, are divided 
by the yield or production. The cost of harvesting the extra yield per acre must 
be considere¢ d 

A formula for arriving at the cost of producing a commodity, using the price 
received during the 1910-39 base period as the approximate cost, with adjust- 
ments for changes in costs due to labor, other costs, crop and livestock improve- 
ment, and technical agricultural changes is given below. All USDA, State ex- 
periment station, and other studies dealing with the items of costs, yields, prices, 
and other changes in production practices will be used in determining a fair 
cost for any given year 

Table I shows the average annual receipts and expenses per sheep unit during 
the 1910-39 period. The receipts from 8 pounds of wool worth 28 cents per 
pound was $2.24 and was 47 percent of the total income. The 26.1 pounds of 
lamb sold for $8.40 per hundredweight and the 10 pounds of old ewes for $3.40 per 


hundredweight. The return from lambs and old ewes was $2.52 and represented 
53 percent of the total income Sased on the above, 47 percent of the total cost 


is charged to wool and 53 percent to lambs and ewes 

The expenses per sheep unit other than interest on investment was $3.66, with 
$1.62 for labor, 52 cents for supplies for labor, 29 cents for feed purchased, 24 
cents for horse and truck supplies, 30 cents for repair and depreciation on build- 
ings and improvements, machinery and equipment, 18 cents for rams purchased 
less rams sold, 23 cents for overhead and miscellaneous, and 28 cents for general 
property taxes. 

The income of $4.76 and the above expenses of $3.66 leaves $1.10 for interest 
on investment. If 5 percent is allowed, it means an investment of $22 per sheep 
unit which is in line with the amount of money the woolgrowers had in land, 
sheep, buildings and improvements, machinery and equipment, other livestock, 
and feeds and supplies 

During the above 30-year period the rancher made wages and a fair rate of 
interest on his investment with wool at 28 cents and lambs at $8.40. Some years 
the returns were far above the 5 percent and other years far below, as shown 
in figure 2 

Table II shows the formula used in determining the cost of producing terri- 
tory, wool and lambs, when the lamb crop, death loss, wool clip, weight of lambs, 
range condition, and the United States Department of Agricultural index num- 
bers of “farm wages” and “other costs” are known. Labor costs per sheep were 
$1.62 and other costs $3.14 during the 1910-39 base period. 

ro find the cost of wool per pound, multiply $4.76 (the annual cost per sheep 
unit) by 0.47, the percent of the total cost prorated to wool, and divide by pounds 
of wool produced per sheep. In the case of lambs, multiply the annual cost by 
0.55 and divide by the pounds of lamb produced for sale. Pounds of old ewes 
are multiplied by 0.4 to reduce them to a lamb equivalent. 

Table III gives the costs and receipts per range sheep unit in 1953 and the 
loss per unit on wool and the estimated loss on lambs and old ewes. The costs 
include all hired labor, and wages for the operator, interest on investment, gen 
eral property taxes, and other expenses Personal income taxes are not figured 


as a cost 
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Labor costs, including shearing, was $5.83; supplies for labor, $1.03; feed, fees, 
etc., 58 cents; horse and truck supplies, 48 cents; repair and depreciation on 
building, improveme nts, machinery, and equipment was 63 cents; rams purchased 
less rams sold, 37 cents; overhead and miscellaneous, 24 cents; and interest and 
general property taxes, $2.92. The total cost per sheep unit was $12.08. 

The 9.3 pounds of wool produced per sheep unit was arrived at by dividing the 
total amount of wool produced per ranch by the number of sheep on hand, includ 


ing ewes, yearlings, and rams, at the beginning of the year. The cost per pound 
and price received at the shipping point are based on wool scouring 36 percent 
ciean. 


Tasle I.—Cost of producing wool and lambs 


1910-89 base period: 
Receipts 


8 pounds wool, at 28 cents = $2. 2 
26.1 pounds lamb, at 8.4 cents 2.18 
10 pounds old ewe, at 3.4 cents aha 34 


Total 


Expenses: 


Labor (including shearing) : ‘a 1. 62 
Supplies for labor - _ 52 
Feed purchased — ets = cts 29 
Hiorse and truck supplies 5 . 24 
Repair and depreciation, buildings and improvements : oan 
Repair and depreciation, machinery and equipment_-— sahcialiea .18 
Rams purchased less rams sold - 18 
Overhead and miscellaneous ite sie ecedeias aeaadisieeiee . . 23 
General property taxes______---- ainvalbeeats = 7 Sletieaca . 28 
Interest on investment___-_~_- au saat 5 eae 

Total eiiate Sees _. 4.76 


TaBLeE II.—Formula for range wool and lamb costs 


Labor cost * farm wage index , other costs * O. C. index _2#nnual cost per sheep 


100 100 unit. 
1910-39 costs: $1.62 100 , $3.14X100 ..._. 
r = $4.76 per sheep unit. 
100 100 
$4.76 0.47 $2.24 8 pounds 28 cents, wool per pound 
$4.76 X 0.53 2=$2.52--30.1 pounds=$8.37 lamb per hundred- 
weight. 
953 costs: $1.62* 360 . $3.14K199_ . ; 
1953 costs: $1 200 | == $12.08 per sheep unit 
100 100 
$12.08 X 0.47 = $5.68~+-9.3=61.1 — cost wool per pound. 
$12.08 X 0.53 = $6.40--30.8 = $20.78, cost lambs per hundredweight. 
1 Percent that income from wool represents of the total incon 
3 Percent that lambs and old ewes represents of the total income 


TABLE III.—Cost and receipts per sheep unit, 1953 


Items of cost: 


Labor Biss bhai ee s som Stati -. $5. 25 
ROOTING a ini canannawmnanun laces ieee Me latte Sas cee chi cag Sadako . 58 
Supplies for labor___------- ; 1. 03 
Feed purchased__-_ schinsenss eee ; ; : = . 58 
Horse and truck supplies ee 
Repair and depreciation on buildings and improvements - 2 
Repair and depreciation on machinery and equipment ‘ . 42 
Rams purchased less rams sold_- ssecebapindsicoads = ST 
Overhead and miscellaneous faites tatoos : - . 24 
General property taxes__-_---~-- ‘ ae . 58 
interest on investment...............—. . snes 2. 34 


RS Sos ete cdacnconce a a a a sc a ar ah ch 
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ovement. The 1953 costs were approxi- 


and its production, respectively, and 
cents per pound for territorial wool 
39 period. The production of lambs 
unit are given in columns 11 and 12. 


creased 46 percent since 1944. One 
t to four-tenths of a pound of lamb. 
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Column 12 shows the cost of lambs per hundredweight The cost of lambs 
was exceedingly high in 1949, the vear of the blizzar due to a higher death loss 
and low lamb crop. This emphasizes the need for taking the annual production 
per unit into consideration when arriving at the cost 

The range sheep industry operati on the winter ranges is one subject to 
large death losses and low lamb crops whet matical ditio happe to be 
unfavorable, a t is ver difficult to provide he protection and feed needed 
during extreme | ( } t} flocks are « winte range fa 
rane headquarte 

I IV P uct ft ind } k cool ai mil 
1 nd hh 

ihe pp ( ( received p pound of we S give ( imn (1 
The pi re¢ d sed on M: d June prices 

6 percent clean, as those are the mont} hat the w S ma d 
available for If the wool sold on contract d ng the winter months and 
happ ns to sell 1 S120 it did in 1951, or is consigned and held another eal 
and sells for 40 «¢ as was the case with some of the above wools, the gain 
loss, aS the case may be, credited or debited to speculation 

Columns (14) and (16) give the percent of parity f Which wool and I 

ld, and arrived at by dividing the price received by the cost per pound 
Wool sold for S82 percent of its cost during the 6-year pe d 194449 In 1% 
it sold for 4 percent above cost and in 1951 advanced to 38 percent A discussion 
of the above is given in detail in connection with figure 3 

al iding vear of relatively high prices for both wool and lambs 
was wool sold for 38 percent above cost and lambs 7S yr nt 
The so-called take-home rece pts were not as large as the costs and receipts wou d 
indicate, as the personal income tax took a lurge percent of the profits that year. 





Wool sold for 4 percent above its cost in 1950 and 3S percent above cost in 1%. 

The 19538 cost of ranch wool, scouring 86 percent clean, is approximately 61.1 
cents per pound in the grease and the price received at the ranch averaged about 
51 cents or 88 percent of cost of production or parity 

It is interesting to note that during the last 10 years, 1944-53, the period now 
used in determining the USDA parity price, or what should constitute a fair 
price for agricultural products, there were only 2 years, 1950-51, when wool 
was equal to or above its cost of production During 8 of the 10 vears the 
ranch price received for wool was 82 percent of parity, or 18 percent below the 
production cost. 

The third figure shows the influence of wool and lamb prices on sheep numbers. 
The scale on the left, ranging from 70 to 150, shows the ranch price of wool and 
lambs as a percent of the cost of production. The scale on the right, ranging 
from 0 to 64 shows the number of sheep in millions in the United States. 
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The broken line on the figure represents sheep numbers; the solid line repre- 
sents the percent that the price received for wool is of its cost of production. 
The dotted line shows the combined receipts from both wool and lambs as a 
percent of the annual cost per sheep unit. 

In 1942 there were 56.2 million sheep in the United States and wool prices 
were favorable, selling at 25 percent above its cost of production. The following 
year the price received was 4 percent above cost and the number of sheep declined 
slightly. The following year, 1944, the price received for wool dropped to 10 
percent below its cost and numbers of sheep declined 4.4 million head. Nineteen 
hundred and forty-five experienced a further decline in wool prices to 16 percent 
below cost with sheep numbers declining 4.8 million. During the following year 
the price of wool declined to 79 percent, and numbers declined 4.1 million head. 
In 1947 wool prices reached the low of 73 percent of cost and numbers declined 
4.6 million head. 

Wool continued to sell far below cost in 1948 and 1949, and by 1950 numbers 
of sheep had reached their low of 30.7 million head. The price of wool recovered 
in 1950 and sold for 4 percent above its cost, and in 1951 it reached its high point 
of 38 percent above cost. 

The 1950 and 1951 recovery in wool prices stopped the liquidation in sheep and 
started an increase in numbers, reaching 32.1 million head on January 1, 1952. 
Wool prices again dropped down to 79 percent of cost in 1952, and as a result the 
number of sheep on January 1, 1953, was 477,000 less than the previous year 
Wool prices this year are 83 percent of the cost of production. 

Lamb prices may be sufficiently high to show a favorable return per sheep unit, 
even with wool selling far below cost. Such was the condition in 1948, when 
wool sold for 84 percent of cost and lambs for 116 percent, resulting in an income 
per sheep unit of 1 percent above cost. The dotted line on figure 3 shows the 
combined receipts from both lambs and wool as a percent of the annual cost 
per sheep unit. 

Lamb prices were low during 1943-45. They improved with the removal of the 
price ceiling in 1946 and, with the exception of 1949, they have been favorable 
until the present year when they have dropped to about 76 percent of parity or 
cost, 

The most severe liquidation of sheep occurred during the 4-year period 
1943-46 when the receipts per sheep unit averaged 92 percent of cost of produc- 
tion. During 1947 and 1948 wool sold at 79 percent of cost, but with lambs selling 
at 21 percent above cost, the receipts per sheep unit were 1 percent above cost. 

In 1950 and 1951 lamb prices were 48 and 76 percent, respectively, above cost 
The total receipts per sheep unit in 1950 and 1951 were 27 and 59 percent above 
cost. This resulted in stopping the liquidation in sheep and there was a slight 
increase in sheep numbers January 1, 1952. The income of 11 percent below 
cost per sheep unit in 1952 again started a downward trend, showing a decrease 
of 397,000 head 

The income this year is estimated (based on present feeder lamb prices) at 23 
percent below the cost of production, based on the losses on wool, lambs, and ewes. 
If the 1943-49 rate of sheep liquidation had not been interrupted by the Korean 
situation and had continued at the above rate for 9 years following 1949, our 
sheep numbers would have been extinct. 

The 48-percent reduction in sheep numbers is the best possible evidence of 
the unfavorable position of the woolgrowers in this country during the 1943-49 
period. The tables and figures given herein merely explain why the drastic 
liquidation of the wool and lamb enterprise occurred. 

The range-sheep industry is one that requires a large amount of capital and 
out-of-pocket cash costs in proportion to the sales, and for that reason is one 
that cannot operate on a 90 or 95 percent of parity for any great length of 
time when parity is based on a real cost-of-production basis. 

The figure shows what a price of 10 percent below costs does to the industry 
It is doubtful if 95 percent of cost will check the decline we are now in. One 
hundred percent of cost should stop the decline in numbers and might result 
in a slight increase. 

The decline in wool production and increase in population in the United States 
has lowered the ratio of wool to population from an average of 3.04 pounds to 1, 
during the 1910-47 period, to the present ratio of 1.64 to 1, a decrease of 46 
percent. To bring our production of wool per capita back to somewhere near 
normal, give the Nation the limited supply of wool needed for emergency periods, 
and permit the industry to run a sufficient number of sheep to make efficient 
use of the natural resources on our western ranges, native vegetation that would 

>a loss without sheep, calls for wool prices at the cost of production level. 
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that feeder lamb prices are falling to the low level of wool prices, due 


primarily to the w price of wool and the large increase in beef cattle, the 
for the woolgrower is more unfavorable than it was during the 1945-49 
pe l en the above mentioned drastic liquidation of 43 percent, of all sheep 
nthe U1 1 States, took place 

Witl th wool and lamb prices down to about 883 and 76 percent of the cost 
f production, and ewe prices down about 50 percent, there seems little doubt 
s to t the outcome will be unless some plan can be put into effect that will 
bring ol prices back into a fair price relationship with the goods and services 
! nto their pi etic 

The three factors that have placed the sheep industry in its present extremely 
nT il ‘ p rift I i 





1. The drastic drop in feeder lamb prices that have been carried down by the 
drop in feeder cattle prices, and the low ilue of the wool on the lamb 
2. The loss of about 67 percent in the tariff protection due to the increase in 
( of production without a corresponding increase in tariff, and the Trade 
Agreement Act reduction of 25 percent 

3. Drought and a feed shortage in some areas of the West 

The price of feeder lambs was very favorable as a rule, averaging about 21 


percent above cost of production from 1946 through 1952, making up for much 


of the loss on wool as shown in figure 3. This year lamb prices dropped to about 
75 percent of the production cost and, with wool down to 83 percent of cost, 
the ss per sheep unit was $1.73—the largest dollar and cents loss the industry 
has experienced in this last half century 

The cost of producing and marketing wool in Wyoming from the passage of 


the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill in 1922. to the beginning of the Second World 
War in 1940, was 31.83 cents per pound, and the price received was 31.6 cents. 
In 9 of the 18 years wool sold below the cost of production and marketing, and 

\ This indicates that the tariff prevailing during the period, 
vhen measured a 1 percent of the Boston price of wool, was in line with the 





difference in the cost of producing domestie versus foreign wools 

Wool is in its present unfavorable position due primarily to the fact that the 
tariff on wool that prevailed from 1922 up to the beginning of the inflation 
f We 1 War ITI affords only about one-third the protection that it had prior 
to the inflation, and to the removal of 25 percent of the tariff by the Trade 
Agreement Act The tariff that represented 37 percent of the cost of production 
f territory grease wool on the Boston market from 1922 to 1939 now represents 


ibout 183 percent of the cost of producing and marketing wool 

When the tariff is based on dollars and cents per pound, and the cost of pro- 
ducing wool increases 119 percent, the tariff becomes only 45.7 percent as effec- 
£3 ar, Wher further 25-percent reduction is made by the Trade Agreement Act, 
t leaves the present tariff only $4.5 percent effective as compared to the tariff 
rey ing pri to World War II 


present tar that is about 25.5 cents clean pound should have an addi- 
tior tariff or support of about 49 cents, or its equivalent, to bring the market 
price in line with the cost of productior This would merely give the support 
price to wool that it had prior to the war inflation and Trade Agreement Act 
hat reduced it to the pres¢ low level 


A Woo STABILIZATION PROGRAM 
Statement by A. F. Vass, University of Wyoming 


Based on a support price of 100 percent of parity for domestically used wool 


when the production is 2.25° pounds of wool per capita which at present repre- 
sents abou 07 ion pounds of wool 
OBJECTIVES 


» the annual production of a given amount of wool in the United States 
ird in case foreign imports were shut off caused by an international 





emergency 
Make it possible for the woolgrowers to continue to produce wool in those 
areas where (1) the natural resources are fitted for the production of wool and 


his represents about one-half of our normal consumption of wool 
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lambs, without which the natural resources would 1 
(9) 


2) hundreds of thousands of our population, who derive their livelihood directly 
or indirectly from sheep, would have to seek a living elsewhere 


5. Stop the drastic decline in sheep numbers that has been taking place 
Sheep numbers have declined some 24.6 million head, or 44 percent, in the las 


11 years. Wool production per capita has declined from about 3.38 pounds per 
capita in 1942 to 1.64 pounds in 1953 rhe point has been reached where the 
United States is producing about one-third of the wool used by the mills of this 
country If this rate of decline continues for another 11 years there will be 
ery few sheep remaining i! t 


4. Stabilize domestic¢ wool | nds, wl presents 
2.25 pounds of grease wool, « s pound cleaned ba 1 
capita Place a 100-percent, ce on wool when the 


production is 2.25 pounds 


above this amount, decrease 


As the production increases 


ncrease the support price as 





the production falls below 2.25 pound 

Table I shows the population, the production of wool, and the pounds of greas 
wool per capita in the United States from 1910 to 1953. The pounds of wool 
produced per capita during the 1910-89 period was 3.06 pounds, and the average 


for the last 44 vears, 1910-53, has been 2.85 pounds 
Due to the low price of wool and the resulting drastie liquidation of sheep of 
the last 11 years, the present ratio of wool per capita has dropped to 1.64 pou 


The aim of the stabilization program to stop the liquidation of sheep and 
bring the numbers up to where they are more in balance with the feed resources 
that are especially well fitted for wool and lamb production 
TarLe I.—Ratio of wool product to population, United States, 191 
[I 
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PROCEDURI 


1. Base the parity price of wool on the average price received by the producers 
during the 30-year period 1910-39. This is a very representative period, in- 
cluding 3 complete cycles of high and low prices, 1 cycle of war inflation and 
deflation, and cycles of favorable and unfavorable climatical conditions The 
price received by the producers of territory wool in the grease during the 1910-39 





period was approximately 28 cents per pound 
Detailed analysis of the findings of State and Federal research workers study- 


ing range sheep operations, including mn illions of head of sheep, show that the 





price received for the 1910-39 period was in line with production costs when all 
costs, including labor, and 5 percent interest on the investment were taken into 
consideration, and was in a fair price relation to other agricultural commodities. 
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2. Adjust present parity or cost on a price relationship based on the changes 
that have taken place in the index numbers of “farm wages” and “other costs” 
published monthly by the United States Department of Agriculture on the 
annual production per animal unit. (See table III. 

3. For each one-tenth of a pound increase in wool in the wool-population 
ratio of 2.25 to 1, the loan price would drop 1 percent of parity below the 100 
percent apr. 

4. For each one-tenth of a pound decrease in wool in the wool-population 
ratio of 2.25 to 1, the loan price would increase 1 percent of parity above the 
100 percent support. 


Formula for the s ipport price of wool 


360 M. pounds wool 


Based on 2.251! pounds wool per capita. ; 
, 160 M. population 


produced |. 19 |. 199 |Xparity or cost of =support 


ahr pounds wool } 
Population U.S. A price production 


“.«ao— 


1953 Cost of Production=61.1 cents pound 1 


26 . 
2.25 10 100 61.1 cents=support price for wool 
60 
2.20 1.64 61 
61 10=6.1 points to be added to parity 
100 6.1 106.1 support price when production is 1.64 pounds per capita 
106.1 61.1 cents 64.8 cents } support pric 
100 
1943 ost of ae tic 36.2 cents! pound (production: 444 M pounds, 
ation. os ML 
_ 444 
3.25 pounds per capita 
138 
2.25 1.00 
1.00 10, 10 points to be subtracted from parity 
100 10) =90 support price whea production is 3.25 pounds per capita 
90 X 36.2 cents 22.6 cents support price 
1] y ise Wool 3 r 


TABLE II.—Cost of producing wool and lambs 


1910-39 base period: 
Receipts : 


8.0 pounds wool at 28.0 cents Pee Core ee — | 
26. 1 pounds lamb at 8.4 cents . ee sista 2.18 
10 pounds old ewe at 3.4 cents___- ‘a — boca aes . 3 

Total ” sce a ain 10 

Expenses : 

Labor (including shearing) —-_-- ‘ cists tle eims aerate TS aTae 
Supplies for labor Se caa tga ates eatek oes ieee?  <ekee 
Feed purchased ish ies aie an sie " a 29 
Horse and truck supplies enincniailttaniaien atta ickennliie 24 


Repair and depreciation, buildings and improveme Renu 2 


Repair and depreciation, machinery and equipment____-~-~- ae 
Rams purchased, less rams sold__---------- ane wee | 
Overhead and miscellaneous i whi secre lia oocdaca naipcacipesalel sy) 
General property taxes ao cement snbhinct ebm ibictidne tes 28 
Interest on investment SS eR aaceacclaace cai cah Soo Roll clea bs Sila ahd aaa bra AP 

Titel pinta ciabatta i sciibeiiacaioek coed ekeaealeann geited alates ._ 4.76 
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TABLE II].—Formula for range wool and lamb costs 


Labor cost X farm wage index , other costs xO. C. index annual cost per sheep 
100 , 100 ~ unit. 
1910-39 costs: $1.62 100 , $3.14 100 be Oe s 
-_— —_— ee 
$4.76 X 0.47 1=$2.24~8 pounds=28 cents, wool per pound 
54.76 X 0.53 ?=$2.52-30.1 pounds=$8.37 lamb per hundred- 
welgnt 
ESOS ome: (92.05% 000, 322% 100 =$12.08 per sheep unit 
100 100 - 2 bia 
$12.08 < 0.47 = $5.68-~-9.3=—61.1 cents, cost wool per pound 
$12.08 X 0.53 = $6.40 30.8 = $20.78, cost lambs per hundredweight 


1 Percent that income from wool represents of the total incom 


t 
? Percent that lambs and old ewes represents of the total income. 


F'ark-PRICE RELATIONSHIPS FOR CORN AND FEEDER LAMBS” 

There are two major phases to the agricultural problem, due to movement 
away somewhat from the free enterprise toward a more fixed type of economy: 

1. How to bring about and maintain fair-price relationships between the dif- 
ferent agricultural products. 

2. How to bring about and maintain fair-price relationships between the dif 
ferent branches of our economy—labor, agriculture, and industry. 

The public as well as many of the agriculture producers are confused by this 
term “parity,” which they think means equality—equal value between costs and 
receipts—the meaning that Webster gives it. Now we have been told by national 
leaders that parity does not necessarily mean the cost of production, but rather 
what price will a commodity command? 

The present maladjustment in the feeder-lamb-corn ratio, for example, results 
in hardships to the lamb producer, the ultimate consumer, and eventually to the 
corn producer. 

The average price the producer received for feeder lambs from 1922 to 1939 
was $8.25 per hundredweight, and the average farm price of corn in the lamb- 
feeding areas of the Corn Belt was about 59 cents per bushel, giving a rate of 
1 to 14 (100 pounds lamb equals 14 bushels of corn). This year the lamb pro- 
ducer averages about $15 per hundredweight for his lambs, and the USDA sup- 
port price on corn at 90 percent of so-called parity price of $1.78 amounts to 
$1.602 per bushel. The present support price of corn and the price received for 
lambs gives a ratio of 1 to 9.4 (100 pounds lamb equals 9.4 bushels of corn). If 
$1.602 is a fair price for corn, then feeder lambs have been selling at about 
two-thirds their fair value. 

The above relatively high support price of corn discouraged feeding opera- 
tions and forced feeder lambs to the extremely low prices that now prevail. 





1A preliminary program subject to later refinements. 
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2. Should the effects of the present drought conditions continue into 1954 
reducing the yield to the 1947 level of 28.4 bushels per acre, the sup] 
would be as follows: 


80 M. 28.4 
[[3s 162.7 > 3]; 100 =support price 


[4.04 3]4+ 100=112.1 percent of parity support price 
3. Should the acreage be 84 million in 1954 and the vield 42.8 bushels per aere 
as it was in 1948, the support price would be: 
Q ) 
[[+s- iM = | 3 |4 100 support price 
162.7 . 
3]+ 100=87.9 percent of parity support ] 


The Cuairman. Thank you, Dr. Vass. 
The next witness is Harold Josendal. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD JOSENDAL, PRESIDENT, WYOMING WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. J SENDAL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
the interest of time I won't try to follow my statement but will simply 
summarize. We wool growers at e happy to have you here in Wyom 
ing and appreciate this op nonbanits of meeting with you. We want 
to take our full part in the economy of the Nation and produce for 
an expanding economy. 

We have seen a ereat. ce: il of dr yp in the s heep industry in the last 
10 years since 1942; the populati on has decreased from 52 million 


head to Z 


million head. This has been due to a combination of fac- 
tors, the chief of which is the fact that the sheepman was unable to 
make a profit in existing conditions. 

We have felt for many years, throughout the history of our or 
ganization, Which is some 50 years, that the solution to the wool prob 
lem, the sheep problem, is an adequate tariff. We mean one which 
will enable us to meet the difference in the cost of production between 
foreign-produced wools and our domestic wools and our foreign-pro 
duced lambs and domestic lambs. We have not got that adequate 
tarifl today, as is witnessed by the decrease in shee Ps and as Dr. Vass 
has just exp plained. 

We feel that that would be the best solution if we could reach one. 
to increase the tariff to a point which would afford some real pro 
tection, 

However, being realistic we know that the pressure of international 
elations and international trade is such on you Members of Congre SS 
that it is quite improbable that you will be ab . to really take a drastic 
upward movement of the tariff that will give us the protection we 
have to have. 

For that reason we are bringing you an altern: ave plan today for 
wool fora support plan. We do want to make it clear that we prefer 
the tariff, but if we cannot get sufficient tariff, we nak like to see 
a support plan that will enable us to put t the sheep business back 
its proper p _ in the economy) . 

We feel that the way to finance such a support plan for wool is 
out of the customs receipts for wool on Imports, Our receipts are 
now averaging and have for several years, $100 million a year of 
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wool imports. Of this, of course, $30 million or 30 percent is de- 
voted to the section 32 funds for support of nonbasics. We feel that 
there is more than ample money left for support of wool. We pro- 


pose that the wool be supported on a two price plan, that is, that the 
wool be sold in the open market for whatever it will bring through the 
regular channels of trade, and that at the end of the year if the Sec- 
retary finds from sales receipts which have been forwarded to him 
that the actual sales price of wool is i than the support price - 
parity, we ask that parity be rey sed, s Dr. Vass has proposed, t 
aheure that is realistic. 

If at the e “F a the year the Secretary should find there is a differ- 
ence a upport is necessary, that a payment be made to each indi- 

dual grower through local PMA offices expressing that difference 
perce] tugewlse per pound of wool, th e differe nce being expressed per- 
centagewise per pound of wool sold between the actual sales price 
ind the support price with variations, of course, for grade. 

We think that this will be a program that will en: able wool to move 
freely to the consumer at whatever the market will command, and 


whatever is the proper price to the consumer and will be the least cost 
to the Federal Government. We also ap prec iate the fact that if we 
have a support program we must also e nvisage some sort of produe - 
tion goal. The 1949 Agricultural Adjustment Act now provides for 
the eonl of 360,000,000 pounds of shorn wool. Our present produe- 
ion of shorn wool is some 229,000,000 pounds of wool per year for 
1953. 


We feel that this should be creatly increased. We feel it should be 
geared to the defense needs. The goal that we feel would be proper 
would be a goal of 420 million pounds per years. This would be 
sufficient to equip a little bit over 3 million men in the armed services 
f no wool at all were devoted to civilian use. 

W hen you concede the picture that wool comes from 6,000 to 12,000 
miles to our shores by imports, and that we are importing two-thirds 
I ometimes more—we have imported up to 80 percent of our 
wool—this presents a very drastic defense picture and we feel that 
we m baer some wool on the backs of the sheep in this country to 
pro\ de adequate defense. 

We know what happened to armies that were not properly equipped 
and we know that it takes an average of 135 pounds per man, or did 
during World War IT, of wool used by each man in the armed service. 

We feel that a goal of 420 million pounds, some 50 million sheep, 
which is near what we had in 1940, would be a proper goal. Another 
thing we have in mind is that of research. We feel that a great deal 
of work must be done in any industry to keep it moving and progres- 
sive in research in both sheep and wool. We propose that 2 percent 
of the customs receipts be annually appropriated by Congress for 
resear bh on shee p and wool. 

\y other problem that we have in mind that we think is a part of 


lon g-range problem for agriculture, part of the picture—we realize 
this is not the ap propriate committee, but we think it is part of the 
problem—is one of taxes. Our weather influence and the prices and 


markets, disease and things like that, enter into our production so 
that we do not have a stab le j income by any means. 

“pd income fluctuates widely from year to year in livestock and 
for that reason our tax picture has varied a great deal. In the years 
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when there was a profit, frequently the producer found that he was 
unable to pay his debts and ace umulate any sum for lean years because 
he was paying it all out in taxes. For that reason we feel that some 
plan of averaging the income tax throughout a 5-year period, probably 
on a carry-forward basis, is needed for our industry. 

I might say that represent: itives of the Livestock Association are 
working with appropriate committees of the Congress on this prob- 
lem in an attempt to devise a good plan. Another matter that is of 
interest to this committee is the depreciation on range improvements. 
We think that it is rather wrong for us to come before Congress in 
these periods of high defense expenditures and ask them to appro- 
priate large sums for improvement of the range aside from the sums 
voted on our range-improvement needs, and that the way to approach 
this problem to get real watershed protection and improvement is to 
encourage the individual grower, through some tax relief. That is, 
by shortening the period of depreciation from 1 to 3 years for depre- 
ciation of range improvements. 

We think that this would be some incentive to individual operators 
to improve their ranges. Another problem facing us that is imminent 
at this time in Wyoming, parts of Wyoming, is one of drought. We 
think it is voing to be hecessary, in order to keep our breeding he rads 
in parts of the State, to have an immediate and effective drought-relief 
program in Wyoming. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Downey. 


STATEMENT OF A. M. DOWNEY, GLENDO, WYO. 


Mr. Downey. Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, I am deeply grateful for this opportunity to 
appear before you in behalf of the independent and unorganized 
cattlemen and farmers. 

[ am not a member of any farm organization, although I feel that 
the farmers need 90 percent of parity on all farm products. To 
achieve this will take some bold strokes. 

I hereby submit for your consideration a plan, the most of which 
is results of conversations with my neighbors and others interested. 
My idea is to enact legislation which would be similar to rationing 
in reverse. A survey would be made by PMA each year in season 
to determine what farm products would be available by each farmer, 
for sale. These figures would be compiled regionally, then nation: ally. 
Checked against probable demand, these various products would be 
ficured percentage wise and certificates would be issued to the pro- 
ducer for marketing that much of his crop at 90 percent of parity. 

Allow me to take several varied crops as an illustration: Wheat— 
suppose a man produces 4,000 bushels, his marketing quota is 3,000 
bushels. He has a surplus of 1,000 bushels. He may store this sur- 
plus grain on his own farm at his own expense against crop hazards 
of the next season or perhaps he may feed it or trade it off or give it 
away. 

Assume he plants another year for a 4,000-bushel yield—he is 
droughted or hailed or grasshoppered and only raises 2,000 bushels, 


38490—54—pt. 11——-5 
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but if he stored as suggested he has his 3,000-bushel quota to sell 
that second year. The Nation has a nice surplus to fall back on at 
no cost to the taxpayers. Surpluses can be marketed on world mar- 
ket by issulng certificates to produ ers of stored wheat, but of course 
at reduced prices. Controls could be canceled by Iixe ‘utive order any 
time world price ex¢ eeded 90 percent ot parity. 

You have heard the well-worn phrase “creeping socialism.” I have 
a much more appropriate phrase to describe the plight ot the farmer— 
“economic slavery.” 

The farmer | roduces e) ough to food to feed himself and 15 other 
people, vet he is at the mercy of a buver’s market for everything he 
sells. He has never risen to the position of being able to price his 
product on a cost-of-production basis; hence former legislation to 
vive the farmer his fair share of the economic wealth of the Nation. 


If changes need to be made, I ike them. The trend in this direc- 
tioh has never gone far enough. all commodities should be supported 
it 90 percent of parity. Statistics are tricky things; they show that 


farm income has declined only 13 percent, nothing to be alarmed at 


until you take a closer look. Supported products have declined none 
at all. \\ heat. cotton, tobac O, peanuts, soybeans, corh, barley, but 
look agal potatoes pel haps ov) percent, « attle 50 percent to 60 per- 
cent, and citrus fruits, | don’t know how much. 

Continuation of this trend will ruin many more than it has already. 
Farming is no longer a horse-and-buggy days family affairs. It is a 
hig pe alized and expensive Operation, ¢ nd it takes real money 


lo pay expenses these days, and \ hen a farmer feeds himself and 1D 
others I know by all that is fair and just that he is certainly entitled to 
live as well, f he is willing to continue to accept the hazards. 
Gentlemen, [ have never been more sincere in my life than I am 
how. We Can probably stand these reverses fol | year, but it must 
be sto ie equipment they need or 


pped. Farmers cannot now buy t . 
would like to have. Manufactured goods are piling up. Workers are 
¢ laid off. Some farm-machinery plants are running at one-half 
‘ pacity. 
| ePSe people cannot continue to buy our product. We cannot buy 


Another thine—when these cattle have a price tage on them 
will show a profit to the producer, your heavy runs will cease 
almost overnight and you will not have near as many head to buy as 
you had contemplated; when they are again worth something the sur- 
plus will dry up surprisingly fast. 

President Eisenhower ll his campaign speeches, said: 

I do not see why the farmer should have to settle for 90 percent of parity. It 
seems to me that he should have 100 percent of parity. 
He then proceeded to appoint a Secretary of Agriculture who tried 
to foist onto the American farmer an austerity program. I sensed this 
trend early in the year, and in March I wrote to Mr. Benson explaining 
to him some of the bird and bee philosophy as it affects agriculture 
and I quote you my third paragraph of that letter: 


5 


I also realize that you are apparently well qualified for the position which you 
have accepted, but I am concerned about the final welfare of the farmer and 
rancher and the entire economic reaction to the Nation, if the farmer is not pro- 
tected by something more substantial than high-blown phases “of a healthy agri- 
culture and a hands-off policy by the Federal Government.” 





ae T 
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I am against any change in policy so far as price supports on feed 
orains are coneerned. Some udvocate that price supports on feed 
erains should be removed so feeders can obtain feed at a cheaper level. 
Misery likes company, but I certainly believe this would be ruinous to 
another ph ise of agriculture and of no benefit to the producers of 
feeder cattle. 

If the present trends of high meat prices tot he housewife and « heap 
prices to the cattle produ er, W hich has been represented as diminish 
ing returns to the producer of feeder cattle, continues, it can and will 
oon reach a point where we could give the feeder cattle to the feed 

e could not make money. 

Then potatoe a man has 70 a res of pota OeS, Survey shows that 
potential demands will aul sorb only ibout DO neres based on a norma 
vield. He digs 50 acres of these potatoes for which he received 90 


of parity, the additional 20 acres are surplus—he may dig 
Chel ind let the cov eat them n the field, he may harvest them fo 
feed or he nay Just leave that 20 acres in the field. They are valu 
less is th y are perishable and cannot be held ovel intil next veal 
and marketed against his quota. 
Now cattle, which is my main interest. The survey would be made 
and I indicate that I have 40 yearling steers to sell. Survey shows 


that I can market only 30 head and receive 90 percent of parity for 
them. ther fore ] have au surplus ot LO vearl he steers, Ln ih keep 


them over, feed them out. hire them taken ive of, or sell them to my 


le rlibor or a spe lator for what the wit] ring, but | must notriry 
the PMLA as to the disposition of these surplus steers. This won't 
work wit] tee you say quite true, but the feeder apples fora 


notifies the PMA and they immediately issue him his marketing quota 
for the steers he fed under the program. 


Phe purchase program for correcting the surplus livestock condi- 


tii Tea Is. ] \ 
quota to feed steers before he starts to feed them. When finished, he 


tion is too slow and indirect to be eflicient and any appreciable benefit 
to stockmen. The processors and transporters are receiving their 


remuneration, but what is vpelng paid for cattle they are processing 


{ 


is too low. Much better, 1f you care to go that w Ly, would be to pay 
the producer of the animals the difference between what the a Limals 
are bringing and 90 percent of parity. This plan would cost the 
Government only a nominal percentage of what it will cost to pur 
chase 5 to LOn illion head ot cattle at less than the cost oft pro iuction. 
The purch ise of dressed beef is NG for the actual grower of these 
cattle. 

The vicious cycle has already started. Income returns this year 
will show a sharp decline. You have the makings of a major depres 
s10h on your hands. Foreign aid Ay have to be channeled to local 
aid. 

Gentlemen, you are not observing the end, only the beginning. I 
believe Lam right. I only hope I am wrong. I wish to thank you 
for the opportul Ivy extended to us as citizens to appear before you, as 
] personally appreciate it very much. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Downey. 

The next witness is Harold C. Thompson. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD C. THOMPSON, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture 
Committee, I am going to present a farm program not alone by sup- 
ply and demand, but by supplying the demand. 

The first part of the program is applicable to grain, cotton, and 
other storable crops that may be held off the market by the producer, 
with the assistance of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

$y a two-thirds vote majority of eligible farmers the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be given authority to guide and enforce the program 
on any one produce or more that falls in this storable group. 

1. Each year the farmer would withhold that percentage of his 
crop which is declared surplus, based on estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as well as other private reporting 
firms. We ean hold all dry storable products by using farm bins, 
elevators, and warehouses. 

(a) Thissurplus portion of the crop would be retained in privately 
owned bins erected by the producer on his farm, with the producer 
responsible for its protection. If advisable he could clean bin of 
last year’s surplus during this year’s harvest time, replenishing the 
bin with this \ ear’s crop, along with this year’s percentage of surplus, 
if any. The Government might arrange to help finance the building 
of these private granaries with the money loaned to be paid back 
within a few years. 

(>) The producer to store his surplus product in an elevator or 
warehouse, with certificate designated as surplus commodity. 

(c) There are certain parts of the Nation where storage conditions 
are not favorable, due to climatic conditions. Therefore, farmers who 
are in those areas could sell all of their crop, then take out a ware- 
house receipt for the surplus percentage of his crop through the Gov- 
ernment agriculture office in his county. This office, in turn, buys 
a warehouse receipt (designated surplus) from some Government 
office in a favorable storage location. Although he did not store any 
product on his farm, this farmer is still withholding from the market 
his surplus share of the crop. 

(>) Year by year, if surplus demands it, the producer would in- 
crease his storage facilities. 

2. The surplus percentage of any commodity cannot be used as 
collateral on any loan, 

3. There would be no further Government support price on any 
commodity that might be included in this program. It must be re- 
membered that when you lock up the surplus percent of any given 
farm product the balance doesn’t come to market all at once. The 
harvesttime of any given product varies over a few months, due to 
climatic conditions, from the south to the north, so at no time will 
there be a serious rush on the market with the free product. By bal- 
ancing supply and demand the producer could be fairly assured of 100 
percent of parity price. 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture will have the power whenever he 
deems necessary to stabilize the price of any farm product that has 
been included in the program, to allow the release of any given 
percent of the surplus product being held in storage by the producer. 

The second part of the program would apply to nonstorable prod- 
ucts. I believe the producer of all farm crops that must be sold at 
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harvest, or within a few months at the best, such as potatoes, must 
recognize the extreme difference between these products as compared 
to the product that can be stored indefinitely. 

For example, we know the potato, : not sold when taken from the 
ground, ends up in the potato cellar, but by the following spring any 
still there are in trouble, so this storage condition is not satisfac tory 
under a surplus condition. There are other nonstorable products, 
like potatoes, that might be handled about the same way as I will 
suggest. 

1. By working through both the Federal and the individual State 
departments of agriculture some agreement on grading of potatoes 
should be the rule, especially during surplus years. ‘The growers 
would have to be the ones to initiate such a program, 

The United States Department of Agriculture should step in 
and buy on the open mar! ket whenever there is a laa surplus and 
process the product through the canneries if possible, The United 
States Department of Agriculture must be the one to take the initia 
tive in this program of canning and storaging for the Nation’s reserve 
in time of need. 

The producer should realize the fact that he will have to keep a 
watchful eye on the surplus condition, so as not to force the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the American people to put up the money for 
too large a reserve. This condition is not true in the storab le-produe ts 


division of this program. They have erected their own granaries or 
are paying storage. In most cases the producer will be in both cate 
gories. 

The third part of the program would apply to the livestock indus- 
try, which is one of our most imports uit and major enterprises. We 


do have the livestock industry in Colorado from the rangeland to the 
feed lots, also the packinghouse. ] enjoy the acquaintance and friend 
ship of very many successful operators in this line, so will suggest my 
viewpoints. 

The packinghouse, as I see it, is just a medium of exchange 
between the producer and the kitchen table, requiring just a few 
months’ time at its best. It is true in cattle and sheep if they are 
on the open range or earare. the time to put them in the feed lot 
may vary a few months, but once in the feed lot they are ready 
for market in so many days or months, and should go to market. 
Therefore, that is not much of a storage deal on the hoof at any time. 
It is just the plain process of growing and fattening for market, so 
again I say, as in the nonstorable products, it is not a satisfactory 
storage product on a surplus market. 

2. If it were possible to slaughter about 1 beef out of 6 and put it 
in cans, and keep it off the market for a good solid reserve, the cattle 
meee would brighten. 

The United States Department of Agriculture could buy on the 
open market various grades of meat whenever necesary, and dispose 
of the product either by the foreign-aid program or keep for our own 
reserve. 

I think the Government buying program on nonstorable goods 
should come ahead of storable products, if possible. Isn’t it advisable, 
as an individual, to sell your nonstorable products first and store 
what you can, so why not as partners across the Nation ¢ 
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To summarize, 1t 1S MV opinion, after over 50 years of farming 
other business experiel ce, whenever any product is being pro- 
duced somewhere near equal to demand, there is never much concern 
over the price one way ( r the othe Keeping this thought in mind, 
on almost all farm crops that can be stored, that we American farmers 
can adjust ourselves tothe program | suggest, without any cash outlay 


from our Government. 
I firmly believe that over a period of vears we can receive Tor most 


I . ; ; 
of ow products a price equal to 100 percent of parity, knowlege in 
idvance that parity ean fluctuate with all products and wages whether 
on farm or manufactured product. I also believe that the city or 


TOW? Te kre who represent ibout Poul fitt is of oul population, realize 
that the American farmer all | farming and livestock industries 
produces most all of the raw material for our food and clothing. 
~ T know the American people would feel safer and much relieved 
] 
i 


if most of our farm products were plentifu 


lic ePINO held 7 storage 

wherever possible on the farms. In case of a long drought or worse, 

tL major war being waged on our soil. we would all benefit from this 
raw 1 terial surplus scattered a ross the Nat on. 

| do hel eve the (mer ean people Vi i}] bac lx the secretary of Aor} 

culture and the United States Government in a move to dispose of 


some of our crons that are considered surplus now. but onlv with this 
philosophy in mind—whether or not the Government program of dis- 
to foreign nations is for the 


sole purpose to carrv on normal trade or to win friendship of nations 


ao Ol vral or other farm product 


1 1 
ol direct oft. the farm col “lity produet laid storable, non- 


storable, livestock and dairy products, shall be bought on the open 


j that way it ic helpin wr TO K pa wnrice level in t} is country. If 
} ¢ 1. 


t financial loss should occur in the friendship, as in the direct-gift 
iiegory, the American Pp ople shall stand the difference, and not 
t the producer. If the producer has to stand the loss he has made 


t pos ible for the busi essmMmAN 1) other line S of business to earryv on 


ly ty ide ata proht at the eXpense ot the producer. This would be 


keeping when we supply a nation with war equipment, on these 
ime Terms, al] the people way foy t. at thea manufacturer’s price. 
One bal 


l 
will be the farmer. at his own discretion, will gradually change over 


eing factor that will develop as surplus storage increases 


to other crops ind n chi ery or retire some eround for a vear or so, 
under some form of fertilization program. This could work on the 
large wheat farm, even by retiring some summer fallow land under 

1 


tert ZATION, AS well is oO] thre sm ] Il onted farm. or where normal 


moisture conditions are heavy, where neither irrigation nor summer 
fallow is practiced. 


Tr W 1] have in reserve fil] b 1S al] his own, and free of 


Phe produce 
OUTS, ind will have taken hi own time in doing so. whereas the acrenge 
cut is too sudden and drastic, not alone on the crop that is cut. but the 
crops that take its place will increase too suddenly. If and when 100- 
percent surplus is reached o nv product, the producer can, if he 


desire Ss. retire the l ind on a percentage basis and Start emptving bins 
oO}! the Same percel tage, 


I want vou as one Ameri ‘an to another, or as one farmer to another, 
oOo study my program as if ippl es Tt your farming operations. Ask 
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your banker what he thinks of the plan as a financial basis for vou, 
I hone stly believe this program, or one near 1ts prin iple ~Is the only 
way the American farmer can maintain his dignity and financial 
stability. 

The CHarrman. The next witness is Mr. Roy L. Malendy, of 
Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF ROY L. MALENDY, STERLING, COLO. 


Mr. Matenpy. Members of the House Agriculture Committee, my 


name 1s Roy L. Male dy, from Sterling, Colo. 


Tama wheat farme prima lv and a stock farmer in a minor way 
At this time I wish to thank the Llouse committee for takki Oo the 
vacation to come out here to the farmers and try to find what ihe 
best thing to do and how to do it. 

Whether we know anything about what is the best thing, that is 
anothe question. sut IT eam up here representing 1 \ If and my 
family. I did not come up here representing any organiZatio} of 
whi I) | am a member, bee iUse | hi d al few (eas t] il | the lohit I 
wanted to express from a different angle. 

In the first place. we are living under a high economy. As you 
fellow know, everything that goes into the productio1 > oO] ; 


dred pel ent of parity or better. 
The thn os that we produce are 


erad rally YON? lower and iower. 
There is nobody being kidded: we farmers do not know very mucl 


gh so that as these prices keep coing down and 


but we do know enou 
down and the things we buy keep YOIng up al d up, we know that that 


is not right. 


That Is one reason | ah afra al | Wo ld have to Go aga st any s\ 
tem of programs that would not take into consideration at least 90 
percent of parity. 

If we as a nation are to prosper, if labor is to be paid well, if all 


other walks of life are to be paid well, the farmer has to be equally 
paid as well as your stockman. 
So much for that. Another thing I wish to say is this: We have 


in our country about 2.500 soil conservation districts. Those soil 


con 
servation districts are the backbone of the progressive agriculture 
thinking of America. They are busy at all times working with the 
farmers, the technicians in each district throughout the Nation, and 


anything that comes along to interfere with our program of soil con 
servation is a step in the w rong direction, oe ntlemen, because the far- 


thinking men, the men that are really going places in this country, 
agriculturally speaking, are the men who are out working on those 
farms. 

There is one thing I want to mention, and that is our experiment 
stations on the high plains. 

We come into an allotment system, which you noticed: the al 
ment system cut me down from 726 acres to 421 acres of summer fal 
that I have not the right to sow in wheat. 

We do not have a winter barley that is a winter hardy barley. We 
have some that is approaching it. We do not have a cood orain Sol 
ghum. My thought is this: 

The experiment stations along this high plain should have special 
directives from the people in Washington. 


Ic t- 
low 
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I talked to a man the other day and I said “When you get to see our 
great ‘white father’ back in Washington, I wish you would tell him of 
this need.” 

Tle said, “I wish you would tell him.” 
ees you, 
he CHatmrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Malendy. 
‘he next witness is Mr. Harvey R. Solberg. The Chair understands 
that Mr. Solberg desires to divide his time with Mr. Everett Lappart 
of Ho] yoke, Colo., and Mr. Palmer Gormley. 

How do you wish to divide it ? 

Mr. Sotserc. The balance of the time can be given to those two. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY R. SOLBERG, ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FARMERS UNION, COLO. 


Mr. Sorserc. Chairman Hope, Congressman Hill and members of 
this committee, which is the finest bipartisan committee in the United 
States, a fact that is tremendously important to every farmer and 
rancher in America. 

My name is Harvey R. Solberg, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Farmers Union covering Wyoming and Colorado. 

I just want to take time to express the appreciation of our organiza- 
tion for the fact that you came up as you have on this tour, and second, 
for the fine resolution on price supports that came out of this commit- 
tee a few days ago. 

We certainly appreciate that. You will hear directly from scores 
of our locals and from thousands of our members. That will be 
direct. 

Since I can see you in Washington later, I am not going to take time 
but will turn the balance of this time over to Everett Lapp: rt of Hol- 
voke, a member, not an officer, and to Palmer Gormley, of Burlington, 
Wyo. 

The CHarrman. Thank vou very much, Mr. Solberg. 

The remaining time will be div ided between Mr. Lappart and Mr. 
Gormley. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT LAPPART, HOLYOKE, COLO. 


Mr. Laprart. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, the 
primary problem of agriculture is insufficient income. Figures show 
that 1 in every 6 of our population is in agriculture. They receive but 
1 in every 15 of our national income in dollars. 

Even at 100 percent of parity they are still producing the food and 
fiber of the United ae for approximately 50 percent of what their 
per capita share would | 

Any program, new Sena am, must take this into consideration: If 
it tends to reduce the total income of agriculture, it will be a poor 
program. It must tend to bring it up. Price supports are practically 
the only answer because agriculture, you can liken it to the economy 
as a whole as you can the family garden to the family. 

You cannot plant just enough because you do not know just how 
much you are going to get. You must have a surplus or the Nation 
will suffer. 

I do not want high wheat prices because there is not enough wheat 
to go around. 


° 
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I do not want high cattle prices because there is not enough wheat 
to go around. That is not good for the economy. 

On credit, the ay ti alk about credit for cattle. That will help. But 
these cattle are mortgaged for twice what they are worth now and 
the Vv are not very good secur ity. 

If they had price supports then the security would be there and 
they could get credit. Another thing, any two- price system I consider 
a delusion of parity and also this surplus ‘which is actu: ally the — 
sibility of the Nation as a whole would be used in foreign—well, i 
would be a part of our foreign policy, the same as military aaa 
and other things. 

L think that “should be stood by the Nation as a whole and not be 
saddled upon the wheat producer or the cattle producer or whoever 
it is. 

[ thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Lappart. 

The next witness will be Mr. Palmer Gormley. 

Mr. Gormley will be recognized for the remaining 3 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF PALMER GORMLEY, BIG HORN COUNTY, WYO. 


Mr. GorMLEY. Chi urman Hope and members of the committee, I am 
a farmer from the Big Horn Basin, Wyo., Big Horn County. 

[ am also a member of the Farmers Union. I have a small farm 
of 240 acres of irrigated land. Every foot of it is productive. It is 
very diversified. 

I raise hay, all kinds of grain, beans, 75 head of cattle and 100 head 
of ewes at this time. 

Gentlemen, we have heard a lot of talk today and I think it i 
justified, that we do need a more diversified, more usable loan prograni 
for our cattle, our sheepmen, and our farmers in general, but I am in 
a peculiar situation, gentlemen. 

The crop that I raise on my farm, I have oats, wheat, barley, beans, 
and wool—five of those crops are under price supports, and gentlemen, 
if we have price, we do not need near so many loans. 

Another thing about our high and rigid price sup ports—I do not 
like to call them that—I do not think we can have a price support that 
is high when it is under parity. 

I think the consumers of this country are entitled to know that 
and should know it. I do not believe there is a man here who actually 
believes that there is any relationship between the price of live cat 
in the stockyards today and the price at which beef is sold over the 
block in the retail stores. 

I would just like to mention the reorganization that is taking place, 
or that we have been led to believe is taking place in the Department 
of Agriculture and I would like, as an individual and as the thinking 
of some of the Farmers Union, that in this reorganization we should at 
least put that off until our agricultural committees and our Congress 
can at least take a look at it and see what that reorganization should 
consist of. 

That includes the SCS, ACP, REA, FHA, and BAE, and gentlemen, 
the committee system under which we have operated for a long number 
of years. 
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The Cuamman. We thank you very much. 
Your t me has expired. 5 
Mr. GorMLEY. May | make one comment / ] would like to con- 


itulate this committee on the stand that they have taken on the 
ittle program for 1954. or until something can be done about it. 


Phank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuaman. The Chair would like to make an announcement 
at ft s time with regard to the lu ch hour. The committee has de- 
cided—TI have, I have not had an opportunity to discuss it with the 
committee but we have followed this course in other places where we 


e ul a large number of witnesses and a limited time—half of 
he committee will go to lunch and the remainder will stay here, and 
( wW fie the half that have gone to lunch return, the second half 
1 vot Hi } 
We will Just have a continuous session in order that we may be able 
iall of those who have come here to testify. 
We appreciate the fact that you are here and we want to give you 
much time as we can. 
ihe questiol has been asked as to when do the people eat. That 
vo vill have to settle vourselves. Wi will go ahead with the program 
et up 


The next witness will be Mr. W. J. Gorst, of Worland, Wyo., repre- 
senting thre American Beet sugar Industry policy committee. 

The Chair wishes to announce who the immediately next following 
witnesses will be, so that if you are a witness and you care to remain 
you will appear when your name is called. 
The Chair wishes to announce the names of the next 12 witnesses 

it VOU v ll know if vou are likely to be called the next hour. 


If you have to go to lunch now and your name is called it will be 


If your name is called T suggest that you do remain so that we can 


( ill on you ¢ ll no the next hour. 
Phe list the Chair has here, and t 


1 
! 


ey will be called in this order, is 


Mr. Gorst will be first, then Dick Blake, of Greeley, Colo., repre- 

ntine the Colorado beet growers. then Brett Gray, of Colorado, 
representing the Colorado sl] eep growers, then Mr. Denny Driscoll, 
ot Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Driscoll, as the Chair understands it, wants to share his time 
with Mr. Bennion, of Utah, and Mr. Helzer. of Yoder. Wyo. 

Following Mr. Driscoll and his gro ip the next witness will be Dick 
Bruner, representing the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
followed by Jack Knight. preside t of the International] Auto Workers, 
CIO, followed by LeRoy Purdy, director of the district 8, Communi- 
cations Workers of America, CIO, followed by Carlo Beuf, Bie Horn, 
Wyo., president of the Wyoming Dairy Producers Association, fol- 
lowed by Ted Currier, Mitchell, Nebr., then Elden Keith, Wyoming, 
representing the Wyoming Grange. then Rhea Heuermann, of Buffalo, 
Wyo.: then C. C. Cross, of Pine Bluffs, Wyo., and W. T. Young, of 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo. | 

The Chair thinks those will be all that we ean hear during the next 
hour. 

We will now hear Mr. W. .J. Gorst. of Worland. Wvyo., representing 


the (American sugar Beet h dustry policy committee, 








a 
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STATEMENT OF W. J. GORST, WORLAND, WYO. 


Mr. Gorst. Mar. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is W. J. Gorst. I live at Worland, Wyo., a farmer and feeder of 
livestock. 

Iam president of the Montana-Wyoming Beet Growers Association, 
a me mber of the executive committee and of th lemislative con mittee 
of the American Sugar Beet Industry, and Ll am speaking for that 
group in this yore 

‘J hat 2roup con pris » s all ( f the best orowers associations ana of 
the P yrocessor's ot beet sugar in the United States 


This is their official posi tion. They ask me to present this asa part 
of a general farm program because the sugar-control system is rather 


someth hg different and vet related. 


I had hoped the whole might be here. Many have not 


ymvel aby 
be ae > 4 , 
cudy ee system under Which we operate 


( 
But I wills a few words as to whatitis. Itisa nonpart san piece 
of ee” . ts passage through Congress and the various ex 
tensions of it since 1934. the Jones-( stigan Act, the 1937 sugar Act, 
Its repassage in 1948, it has had virtually unanimous support in both 
Tlouses. 
It is a rather intricate thing. The purpose of the Sugar Act 

clearly to maintam prod iction of beet sug 


ar in the cont nental United 
states 11 in those domes offshore areas that helong to us Hawa, 
Puerto Rico, and at the time the Philippines, which are now of course 
free under the Independence Act. 

Tariff failed to protect the industry of the United States. The 
tariff on raw sugar now is only 50 cents a hundred pounds. It has de- 
clined from a high of $2.50 roughly, years ago. It has been the sub- 
je t of revisions for 200 years, Che scheme under which we operate 


i] 
> 
‘ 


how 18 a quota against offshore sugar from the posse ssions of the 
United States which are not required to pay of course a du fol 
entry, and a tax, an excise tax, on all the sugar that is bawsaallie in aie 
ul] that is produce d in the United States, out of which the Trea iy 
pays col ditional pavments to implement the scheme of control 
volume produced in the United States. 

Many people say that producers of sugar beets are especially 
favored bec: pee ev have a subsidy. Asa general term you may call 
it a subsidy, but in the years since the Sugar Act of 1937 and its ex- 
tensions have operated, the Treasury of the United States has paid 
these conditional payments and had a net profit of $255 million. 

So the industry Is operating and the Sc he mie 1s bel ng implemented 
with its own money. The price objective In the Sugar Act isa very 
important one. There are certain thi that the Secre- 
tary must consider in setting amounts for the market every year 


hes set up thei 


which alfect price, all as stocks, demand, purchasing powe r, and 
population increase. 
But a yardstick, which is the relation of the wholesale price of 
refined sugar 1n 1947 at the close of controls, to the cost-of living 
people think that parity would be an answer to all farm 

port programs, parity or a relation to parity or a percent of 
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The Sugar Act was conceived with this yardstick because parity 
vas a false standard for it. Up to now it has proved to be a workable 
piece of legislation. 

We consume roughly 8 million tons of sugar a year. We have a 
limit for the production of beet sugar of 1,800,000 tons, which by the 
way we have ade attained about once in all of these years, and I will 
refer to that again. 

Louisiana and Florida produce 500,000 tons, Puerto Rico something 
over a million, Hawaii over a million, the Virgin Islands a million, 
Philippines roughly a million. 

They are on an increasing tariff basis. Our total consumption of 
sugar of 8 million tons is only supplied to the extent of 29 percent 
from the continental United States. 

So we are not dealing with a surplus problem and what to do with 
it. We are dealing with an underproduction problem and how to 
relate it to a general farm program. 

There are roughly 10 to 11 million tons of beets produced in the 
United States on roughly a million acres. 

We regard the sugar beet and the industry from a farmer’s point 
of view as very valuable in a system of farming, especially in irrigated 
areas, and something that should be supported. 

If we were now enjoying the price yardstick in the Sugar Act, the 
price of sugar would have to be $9.90, wholesale. ane. at New 
York, it is,as a matter of fact, $8.85 and some quotations 5 cents under. 

It isa fact that at the present moment the price of beets is roughly 
100 percent of parity which would be around $14.80 a ton. 

The actual price realized for the 1952 crop was roughly $14.30. 
But parity is not the answer—evidently, in this industry. We know 
of course that parity is an arbitrary concept and as time passes there 
must be a moving parity base and that isa thing that must develop. 

The Secretary of Agriculture of course has great discretion in ad- 
ministering the Sugar Act. There seems to be no way except to 
allow him, an executive office, discretion, and I think that that same 
thing must still be embodied in all farm legislation even though we 
may not like the precedent. 

The general summing up of it is this: This industry feels that the 
act of the system under which we are working is successful and they 
suggest that no effort be made to amend or change this act until its 
expiration at the end of 1956. 

We wish to say one word about research: We are for it. We need 
more research in the handling of soils and diseases and pests and 
weeds and plant breeding, plant breeding especially, and beets. 

As a personal thing, I would say that I favor flexible supports in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture rather than the two-price 
system. 

"IT am a livestock feeder and have lost my share of the money. I 
also wish to say that I like the view of the cattlemen. 

The CuHarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gorst. 

The next witness is Dick Blake, of Greeley, Colo., representing the 
Colorado Beet Growers. 
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STATEMENT OF RICHARD W. BLAKE, MOUNTAIN STATE BEET 
GROWERS’ MARKETING ASSOCIATION OF COLORADO 


Mr. Biaxr. Chairman Hope and members of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, I am Richard W. Blake, representative of the Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers’ Marketing Association of Colorado. 

The development of a farm policy for the United States is one of 
the most difficult problems presently facing the administration, the 
Congress, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the American people. 

No well informed person will question the necessity of a strong, 
healthy, and productive agriculture. If they do, it will be well for 
them to take a quick look at history. World powers became just a 
small part of history when their agricultural systems broke down. 
It could happen in these United States. 

We appear before you today as sugar-beet producers; however, as 
you know, the irrigated area which produces sugar beets also produces 
a number of other crops which we want to discuss in a general manner. 

We in the sugar industry are quite fortunate in having the type of 
legislation we now have—the Sugar Act of 1948 as extended by the 
Congress in 1951. 

The sugar program as enacted by the Congress is, in our opinion, 
one ot the best and most successful of any of the acricultural pro 
grams passed by the Congress. It is a program that provides for 
stability in the industry and allows consumers of sugar, both indus 
trial users and housewives, to purchase sugar at fair and reasonable 
prices. 

At this point we would like to state in connection with the general 
agricultural position that the most serious problem facing today’s 
farmers is the instability of farm income. It breeds disunity and 
discontent. 

To the extent that agricultural instability contributes to overall 
instability in our economy, it is a threat to unity with our friends 
in the free world, since a high degree of economic stability is a perqui- 
site to much of our economic cooperat ion. 

Instability of agriculture income stems from demand and supply. 
Small changes in either supply or demand for most agriculture com- 
modities causes relatively large changes in prices. From various 
items of information available we find that in general when farm 
production decreases 5 percent prices increase 10 percent, but, con- 
versely, when farm production goes up 10 percent prices drop as much 
as 40 percent and even more. 

In connection with the sugar program, we have attempted to meet 
these problems with a modified control plan that has been worked 
out by industry and both branches of the Government. 

We have, since 1948, escaped a great deal of the fluctuation in prices 
that is apparent in other crops. We may not agree that the price of 
sugar has been stabilized at a price as high as the Congress intended 
but the sugar program does provide the necessary instruments to 
carry out the intent of Congress. In fact the price of sugar is approx- 
imately $1 per 100 pounds below the price the Congress determined 
to be fair and reasonable to both the producer and consumer. 

The type of legislation we have for the sugar industry may not, 
because of the nature of sugar production, be applicable to all crops 
but we are sure this type of program might well fit the needs of other 
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miities hich the | ed Sta farmer does not prod ce in the 
ne eeded to fill t { hnited Sta es market. 
\\ i] re of | \" . in} Ms ru nto tl suuble by ause they 
erating largely in a free market, yet they live in an economy 
ted by administered 1 n industry, by wage levels set up 
mali GO i i bb Government assistance to both labor 
lustry 
oO ous answel night ) Lil to a st { free-enterprise 
iif d You gentlemen know, as 
( neve ( ( Phe on] nswer 
) re « base of equalitv with other 
oO! 
0 | } a ( iff rt 1 orhnel | rie 
) ul 1 eXi¢ prod a 
' roduct ie or the most part, shifts 
r to ither, 1 wit onsumer demand ma i” fairly 
L re lO ( ng { rniel verely 
ad tol I ti 
et ) Ol ited ( { rh ire at 
Ie) ] Ly Cl vs Tarm 
lM | © | | ( \ lol Yr of vl ome t} iwsin 
‘ nt past ) e exn heure reached 74 cents 
the. ey that t ) f ! 1 tuatiol the pre it re 
o li trou C ¢ ul r ned re at reco cd gl and 
ll ( i trout 
that ed ng-range 
1 1 \ We highly « mM 1 vou 1 our broad ideas 
) 7 110 il 1 | ! y a t i on i to veal Sil\ 
] ed nee ( n f Dre uct i STOW INE 
, ] oO i) O} 1965 
i] f { Y back oO ( 1), 
( ts) Ol hy | ~ ! e ) © | eresil 
] 1) t t; Hel ( ly fit re vears, 
f ( O at ow, regardless of int the 
x » « nsotiut »1 I ! [ ) iv W I] rt yma pl fit 
t eve i (xo ] mce p Oral Is nece ivy to main 
ulture vnen rodu stat Th egree of assist 
t typ oft assist probabl s to | Bi | for t ich 
A iit ( Puy roo) ( | he efficient and abundant 
tion with reasonable and blen mes to the farm population. 
It is¢ r contention that a Government } rogram should not pro 


oe . 
in umbrella for submarginal producers on those iced 


market. 


Crops prod 


A farm program in the United States must be considered in the 
ioht of foreign relations: however. we do not subscribe to the ideas 


some people who advocate that our markets should be thrown open 


T1101 oO 
. We hig] 


and marketi 


to foreign goods that are produced at wages below subsistence levels. 
The goal of a farm price policy should be to improve the func- 


1g of free markets under conditions of full employment. 
ily recomme nd a long range plan for expanded research 
However, research and marketing must be 


hg. 


con- 
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sidered supplemental rather than the answer to present problems and 
Is strictly a long range proposition, 

A support-price program must then be established to alleviate the 
insmediate problem of lowering prices and maintain agriculture today 
so that it can produce tomorrow, 

Se price policy must be flexible to the extent of variation 1 con 
sumer demand and the supplies needed in the interest of the national 
C4 omy. In other words, production hould be s ifficient to meet 
consumer demand at reasonable prices to b th farmer and consume! 
an to provide a sl , 

2. The only differential to be made in the commodities should be 


7° 1 ] 
iffticient carrvover tor emervencyv of anv kind 


those that are storable nl dl those Which are perishable. Phe e 
our opinion. no reason to classify crops as b ey basic and ne 
especially when the so-called basics and onbasiec compete ine 
market place. 

Pi cing policy hould reflect the effects of a changing econor 
‘| he present aw. W th ad moving hase LO estab] sh - Ipport price 
sound: however, the base period of 10 years now established is in ou 
opinion too long a period to Give a true representation ind to effec 
tively euide adjustments in production. 

For most crops the allowance ror ela ves compared with 1910-14 
base does hot adequately reflect chang since that pel od. It is oul 
suggestion that a moving base ot ot lo vel th inoto 7 vears b ul ed 
instend of the present 10) vear average. support prices on a shortet 


period would more adequately reflect change in supply-and-demand 
condit Ons. 


!. The amount of the support price on storable commodities should 


return the farmer a fair income based on other segments of the 

economy. We cannot agree that cost } roduction Is t he Ol ly criteria 

other segments of the economy do not work for costs of production 
. ] f 


Farm incomes must be supplemented partiv to compensate Tarmers 


for continuing to produce at full-employment levels and partly 
tabilize the general economy. 
~ ony i seni eit ie sel tte basen 
>. The use of marketing allotments to producers of pet 


| : ‘ : : | ] j 
very Well bring about a fair price mn the market place. Marke n 


allotments can be made at the farm level to be determined by the actual 
lemand at the time of market he the er ~p However. coals must 

et prior to planting in order that the farmer may know an approxi 
mate demand demand will not shift to any oreat extent Iarmers 
should he required to Stay within then allotme nt throueh market ng 
agreements. Processors of farm commodities must also share some 


re sponsibility for orderly marketing of the crop and should be a party 
toa marketing agreement as well as the producer, The De partment 
of \oriculture, through its various agencies, is the o1 ly agency that 
has the answers on prospective demand al dl supply and can very We lH, 
through careful analysis, determine the actual need for any 
commodity. 

There are plenty of d mMgvers in a farny r Government tieup, but the 
dangers of living in a world of free enterprise for farmers and in a 
world of protection for industry and for labor are probably greater. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Blake. 

The next witness is Mr. Brett Gray. 
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STATEMENT OF BRETT GRAY, COLORADO WOOL GROWERS, 
COLORADO 


Mr. Gray. Because of a slight mixup in the correspondence I had 
vith the committee, if I may I would like to file 3 statements from 
8 of the members of our association and turn the balance of the 
time over to our president, Mr. Frank Meaker, who will make a 4- or 
55-minute statement. 

The Cuairman. Yes; you may do that. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MEAKER, PRESIDENT, COLORADO WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MONTROSE, COLO. 


Mr. Meaxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank as I live at Montrose, Colo., and I try to make 
a living out of the sheep business. 

I am eee of the Colorado Wool Growers Association and I 
hall endeavor to sum up the thinking prese nted here b dV other sheep- 
men and to pl aeoie the program that we feel necess: iry to the health 
of our industry. 

Our industry is in critical circumstances. We have been, and now 
are, the victims of an unthinking bloc of international traders as far 
as the wool picture is concerned. We are the victims of a public 
clamor for lower prices, while much of this same public is demanding 
and getting Wage raises on the basis of the high cost of living. 

We are the victims of a set of parity figures that do not reflect agri- 
cultural and national necessity half as much as they do political ex- 
pediency. We are being squeezed in the vise ot confiscatory taxes 
which have effectively — ited our laying aside earnings for business 
expansion, r loss ye: irs such as the past TWo. 

We are, in effect, one of. the politics ally insignificant stepchildren 
of the United States that is being driven out of existence by a paternal- 
istic government. 

If our downhill trend continues, the United States will be in dire 
straits the day after Russia decides the time is right for an attack. 
Make no mistake about it—we will have a war with Russia on the day 
that Russia thinks that she can whip us. An important portion of our 

yrepare dness must be in our ability to clothe an army in wool. 

I would like to emphasize what Mr. Haigler said about tariff. We 
must have adequate protection from the cheap labor production of 
foreign countries, either through an adequate tariff, backed up by a 
strong mandatory Countervailing Duties Act, or we must have an 
equally good domestic wool program which, to my knowledge, has not 
yet hee n deve slope od. 

Further, we must have a complete readjustment of the parity price 
for wool. We cannot be one of the few industries left in a hundred- 
cent-dollar economy while the balance of the Nation buys our product 
with a 53-cent dollar. 

Either the parity prices on supported items that affect our cost of 
production must be brought down to the same base as our own, or ours 
must be raised to match theirs. The present situation cannot continue. 

If the bankers of this country continue to draw the purse strings 
tight on men caught in the squeeze of falling prices and rising produc- 
tion costs, we must have a more adequate system of emergency 
financing available. 
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This can be accomplished by extending to banks the authority to go 
as much as 25 or 30 percent beyond their present limitations w! th that 
balance guaranteed by Federal funds. An additional 1 percent inter- 
est rate could be charged against this overloan amount and set aside 
by the Government to cover losses. 

Our industry must have badly needed help in research. Virtually 
no work has been done on disease control by the Federal Government. 
What little investigation of sheep disease has been done, has beet 
through land-grant colleges and then certainly not in adequate pro 
portion to the amount of taxes our industry pays 


We are in critical need of r pein gmp ng. Our lamb-distri 
bution system, so iecseeahly cle ‘stroyed | OPA and OPS, must be 
restored. Adequate research ¢: an ee a a more eflicient job of 
producing lamb and wool. That will enable us to continue to pay 


our high wage costs, but still more nearly compete with world produc 
tion costs. 

These are only a few of the many subjects which research should 
investigate. There is no reason why adequate funds for such research 
projects could not come from the dollars collected on wool tariffs. 

Gentlemen, | hope that we have been able to impress you with our 
sincerity. We are not high-pressure men and we dislike high-pres 
sure tactics. We are making ho threats w hen we Say our industry WwW il] 
continue to decline unless you and your colleagues take strong meas 
ures on our behalf. 

Please understand that this can be no halfhearted gesture to ap- 
pease us—it is not a proposition of appeasement. It is simply cold, 
hard economic facts. 

There is only one thing that has led Americans to their present state 
of world supremacy as producers—and that is the profit motive. 

The same is true of the peop ne In our indi sty, and if it becomes 
more profitable to dig ditches than to raise sheep, you will find our 
erstwhile sheep producers digging ditches. 

Many acres of land—virtually useless for any other purpose than 
grazing sheep—will lie vacant. This land will not be producing 
taxes—it will not be producing sheep; the Nation’s harvest of income 
from these acres will be lost. 

We hope that you will consider most carefully these points that we 
have brought to you, and on your return to Washington will take 
rapid action in behalf of our industry, which is vital to our welfare 
and national security—and an industry that is not suffering from 
overproduction. 

I would like to make one personal comment, if I might. 

I have been a Republican all my life. I still have confidence in the 
Republican Party, that they will give us sufficient support in the in- 
dustry, one that is so vital. 

I do not expect to retire to digging ditches, and I do not want to be 
one of the pallbearers at the Republican Party if something is not 
done. 

The CHarrman. There have been distributed to the committee 
statements by Mr. Haigler, Mr. Price, and Mr. Noonen, submitted for 
the record. They will be made a part of the record at this point. 


88490-—54— pt. 11——_6 





(The docu nts referred te ove are as follows:) 
\ R V.H I M I I , COLO., ON BEHALF OF THI 
CoLo Woo. GRowrers Asso 0 
embers of the committee, my name is Robert Haigler, and 
I \I Vist Cc rhe maj part of my income is from the sheep 
ne I { ber of the exe itive committee of the Colorado Wool 
( \ \ elat nd e1 peak f the other people in the industi 
, ri f 
i ad itl he members of this committee how I feel about the tariff 
it e people in ndusti believe i d wat i tariit 
( I ( irect LOSIGY I A ta loes né use tax dol 
] dk irs of the in I I s not just another w of using 
{ S ne I ot add gto ese Tunds It l a imply the 
‘ d honest me n be employed to gain an end 
bite £ i l \ e for people in the clome sheep in 





nee il Ci rnment sul 
[ S | ‘ ve f t iin of r laws mu be chang 0 
‘ | f t ‘ ( sand the administra hn toward ou 
( dustt recognized as something 1 ( 
fi o n | has p e of the lamb ) 
< ‘ po do berlore i re is no need for me to elabor ( 
H eI ns t t you gent en and other Members of Congress must take 
‘ ( ied ‘ I Dus W continues t¢ quidate 
Hi ( ( ite f it W - I he ta I oul tl most ad t, and 
: ng ¢ siness We do not insist that it is the only means 
have et been shown a better way 
} \ ! ve t I ‘ 1 ! { { ! t ‘ a) h st tha } ive lk we ed VV 
} oe | \ ( 130 That a laced in effe 
| ‘ | T7 I f the I d States 
l l \ ( ts 4 r l I rifi » Ze 
( | 1 1! ( ly ce! f today's ernee Unite 
! Chis red I f gi n the opposite dire on of ow 
l d ge] oul s of sheep 1 (ou ! 
be gre re heep ers will « nue te 
4 } ] S } ‘ e)} ri] oY luties At 
I ( I ’ » tha id 1 tration ¢ 
} ‘ e] ‘ oO assess addit i eS nst imports that are subsi 
} | ( howevel { W SO loosely Wwrittel i the 
f eeva | was evident in the case of Uruguayan 
S | Ww mus ( ! d to make th 
ma Ort rw perate at the me vy of Government offi 
\ is ] ture s, of course, the ectual level of tariff 
en ne r bu ( ind ow it to expand to a healthy 
eter } vould , I m raise of 20 to 24 cents per clean pound 
e} ‘ ! wi dequate administration of the counter 
LW We must have both or a good many of our sheep will belong 
o the bankers—they won't belong to us 
I d e to remind you that the production of sheep and wool in this coun- 
h-cost enterprise, and unless our domestic market is adequately pro- 


rts from low-cost producing areas of the world, we cannot sur 


vive We at ilmost the only deficiency-production business in agriculture. 
there are peculiarities in the sheep business that will not let it fit into an over 
ill ag tural program We must have a separate program that recognizes 
th deficiency status and the differences between our operations and those of 


other commodities 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that this testimony be made a part of 


e record of this hearing. I want to thank you gentlemen for this time you have 
given me, I hope you will think over what I’ve said and try to help us. 
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STATEMENT OF CHESTER PRICE, MONTROSE, COLO., ON BEHALF OF THE COLORADO 
WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman aud members of the committee, my name is Chester Price, and 


I live at Montrose, Colo. I am engaged in the sheep business, and I appear here 
today to talk with you a little bit about that business and to tell you how it 
looks to me and a lot of other people. 

I am a member of the executive committee of the Colorado Wool Growers 


Association, and what I say here will be an honest statement of my own beliefs 


and the ideas that I have gathered in talking to many of the members of ou 
association I might say that, according to the most accurate estimates avai 
able, there re between 3,100 and 3,200 sheepmen in the State of Colo 
Of this number, betweten 55 and 60 percent are members of our association 
and we make a continual and concerted effort to accurately express the opinion 
of our membership. That is what I want to do here toda 
First of all, I would like to call your attention to certain facts and figures 
hich are the best indicator of the condition of our industry Between 1042 
and 1953, the number of stock ewes in the United States has dropped from 48 
million to about 28 million. During the same period, our wool production, on a 


crease basis, has declined from 879 million pounds to around 229 million pounds 
We have fallen from a point where we produced about three-quarters of our 
apparel wool consumption to where we produce little more than a fourth of the 
requirement toda Ten years ago we produced enough wool in the United 
States to do an adequate job of clothing a good-sized Army. If the long sealanes 
over which three hs of our wool is imported should be cut by a determined 


nemy naval blo ve would not have enough wool to begin the job of 





Let me point out here, gentlemen, that man has not yet produced a satis 


factory fiber that ill take the place of wool on the battlefield. One of the 
most important campaigns of World War II resulted in the defeat of the tre 
mendously powerful, splendidly equipped German army before Stalingrad 
There were more weather casualties amon the Germans in that campaign 
than there were battle casualties. The reason is simple—Hitler’s soldiers were 
not tthed in 100 percent woo! but in blends of the synthetic diluent 

Some people have suggested that it would be simple to build a stockpile of 


foreign wools in the United States over a period of a few years. It must be 


renewed, for 
ifter several years of storage, even wool loses some of its propertie There 





pointed out, howe that such a stockpile must be continu: 


is only one way to maintain an adequate emergency stockpile of wool in the 








United States d that is to have that stockpile growing on the backs of 
American sheep 

Other Colorado sheepmen will go into some of the details of our proposed 
program It is enough that I should say this country will be in a precat 1s 
position for a vital defense commodity as long as Congress and administrati 
officia io not recognize wool as a peculiarly different type of commodity—a 
ommodity that requires its own program—a commodity of tremendous tac 
tical significance, and a commodity which cannot be used as a political footba 


We must rely on you gentlemen to accomplish this recognition for us, and I 
hone vou l| keep that thought foremost in mind as other sheepmen here go 
into more detail on the problem. 

I might add that our industry has suffered heavily and the majority of Colo- 
rado producers will be looking pretty closely at their hole card to see whether 
or not they are on the red or the black side of the ledger. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that this testimony be made a part of 
the record of this hearing. 

Thank you very much for the time you have allowed me. 


STATEMENT OF JoHN T. NOONEN, KREMMLING, CoLo N BEHALF OF THE ¢ 
Woor. GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is John Noonen, and I 
ve at Kremmlit Colo. Tama member of the executive committee of the Colo 
ido Wool Growers Association, and I am in the sheep business. I'd like to 


Ik with you about the parity level of wool as compared to the parity figures 
for other important commodities. As you know, 90 percent of parity on wool and 
lambs is supposed to give the sheepman the same return on his investment as 
90 percent of parity on wheat or cotton gives the producers of those commodities 
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parity figures of today don’t do that at all. Rather, they express quite 
a ite the voting strength and political significance of commodity groups. To 


ute this point, we have had our association secretary compile comparison 





figure sing corn, wheat, cotto ind wool. We have deliberately chosen three 
strong commodities, aud we use wool as the prime example of a weak 
grou] All four commodities are extremely important to our economy. 

I hope you gentlemen will take the time to study the chart, because it clearl]) 
indicates what was done to the price structure of wool, while other commodities 
were allowed to rise in price and thereby establish for themselves a good price 
} ( I would like to remir vou that price history is the major factor in 
establishing parit Please understand that I base my argument not from the 
premise that the other three commodities are too high, as I do that wool is much 
Too Low 

Another item that cannot be overlooked in the parity structure is the means 
used to termine cost of productio These are items such as labor, taxes, equip 
m t. ete It is my understanding that the same base. or weighting, is used in 
sheep production as is used in other types of farm production. This, of course, 
is not equitable because there is a large amount of hand labor that must go into 
lamb and wool production, and it cannot be eliminated by the purchase of 
machine The sheep business has proved its ability to produce more over the 


last 20 years by increasing the average lamb weight and the pounds of wool 
shorn per ewe. On the other hand, many phases of crop production have been 
mechanized to a high degree and this mechanization } 





las allowed the drastic 
reduction of the most expensive item of production—the labor cost 
Obviously, many of the people who developed parity figures were either totally 


unacquainted with the practical aspects of our business, or they were highly 
a { to u Cherefore, we must rely on you gentlemen to write a 
program in Congress that cannot be misinterpreted by the administrators. 

It is apparent that our industry is nnique as compared to other fields of agri- 
eultur We cannot continue to operate under the same formulas, the same 
systems, and the same programs that have been drafted for agriculture as a whole. 
We must have different treatment, and a separate program, or the already 
n ginal position of the industry will become worse and large numbers of ewe 


fl \ be liquidated. We are completing our second year where our average 





production « S ¢ re incomes, plus a reasonable allowance 
or famil) 1g f of a depression while the balance of the 
economy is at one ¢ } points in history. Action must come quickly or 
we é t of business! 
Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that this testimony and the price com- 
parison study be made a portion of the record of this hearing 
Thank vou ve! much for vour time 
10-year price comparison study 
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The Cuamrman. The next witness is Mr. Beuf, of Big Horn, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF CARLO BEUF, PRESIDENT, WYOMING DAIRY 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, BIG HORN, WYO. 


Mr. Bevr. Honorable chairm: an, members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I am president of the Wyoming Dairy Producers Association 
and chairman of the Wyoming Farm Bureau dairy commodity 
group. 

However, I feel I cannot speak in the name of these two groups for 
the reason that I have had no time to call a meeting of these groups 
and get a clear idea of their opinion. 

Wyoming is a very big State and it takes a long time for people to 
get together from various corners, especially dairymen who have the 
habit of milking twice a day. 

There are in : the State of W yoming about 600 dairy producers of 
grade A milk and about 2,000 dairy producers in general. 

Of course, Wyoming is not an eminently dairy State. It cannot 
compare with Wisconsin, Illinois, or any of these eastern great di airy 
States. Nevertheless dairying is as important here as anywhere else, 
especially for those who are engaged in it. 

In time of stress, when the wolf is at the door—and today it is 
not very far from the door for many—many farmers turn to dairying 
who before being in dairy work were in other branches of agricultural 
pursuits. 

I feel that I cannot talk for the dairymen of Wyoming for the 
reasons stated before, therefore if you will forgive me I will use the 
present indicative for the few remarks that I have to make. 

In my opinion, it is practically impossible to support any com- 
modity, storable or otherwise, without affecting other commodities 
and causing an excess in the production of this commodity. 

For instance, any alteration in the price of grain is immediately 
felt by the dairy farmer and as a consequence it is felt by the proc- 
essor, and eventually by the public. 

Yet when farmers—at least in my opinion—are opposed to price 
support as a matter of prince iple—in talking of dairy farmers—they 
realize that a great many of the existing price supports could not be 
removed all of a sudden without disrupting the market. 

All they hope, at the present time, is that as soon as the market 
shows a definite tendency toward stabilization the price supports 
may be gradually eliminated. 

On this sheet which we received, on the questions, on paragraph 2 
they talk of a flexible price-support program. I personally am firmly 
convinced that most farmers are in favor of a flexible price-support 
program. 

The more flexible, the better. The program advocating a 75 to 90 
percent of parity seems to those dairymen with whom I have had 
occasion to talk, the most acceptable. 

As to question 3, I look upon the two-price system as the best pro- 
gram offered so far. We dairymen have had some experience of this 
type of system, the surplus system which we have here, whereupon we 
establish a quota during the winter months and this quota carries us 
through the other months, but whatever is above this is considered sur- 
plus, therefore it pays less, and has worked very well for us. 
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It has given us a chance to plan ahead. I do not know how this 
apphed on a national s ule, let alone an international one. 

In paragraph 4, I see owe they say “of the perishable farm com- 

modities o1 is dairy produc ts are culibeck ta tenn tory price sup ports.” 


\s a matter of fact the produ rs of fluid milk have no direct price 

rt whatsoever. Still itis fairly obvious that any price support 

ven to any of the many branches of the processing end of the indus 
11 annot but influence the producing end of the dairy industry. 

For instance, there are those who want a pric support on butter 

hy ca yan increa i} he pric of t commod t\ helped 

( muy ! f oleomargarine to sell t] ‘ 

est Dro o the dairv industry I would offer the 
\ gestions: 

Cr ue to better the quality of the products that we sell; expand 
through ntensive educational programs ; stabi] zation ot 
ket by mdustry itself; and not, if possible through Government 

ri Vv: make t e product is attract Ss ssible: and intensify 

esearch with the purpose of improving the product 

Improve the grazing program and all such programs. The dairy 

qustr’s - raiy oOo it reet It is froinge t| rough a rather bad 

oO) t but so is every other branch of agriculture. T do not think 

{ e will fall from our feet ver oon, with the help of the 


Encourage further markets for dairy products. T am not equipped 
10 give a satisfactory answer to the last section of the proposition. 

No. 7: It 1s for the spec alist in soll conservation programs to 
inswer this proposition 

No. 8 | do not have any personal expe rence as To Kee all-1 risk 


crop insurance. However, I have been told that in ig State of 
\\ vom ne the re ilis were ne Sat factor 

No. 9: As far as I can tell the farmer has adequate credit Yet 
f re are enses where such eredit has been refused without obvious 

stification for the refusal 

The CuarmmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. ¢ urrier is the next witness 


STATEMENT OF TED L. CURRIER, MORRILL, NEBR. 


Mr. Currier. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name 
Ted L. Currier. IL live at Morrill, Nebr., and am a grower and 


I started in the potato business n 1925 and started growing pota 
toes in 1932. My potato operations include both growing and dis- 
in Wyoming, also I am executive vice president of the 


Wvon vO Potato Grower Associatiol 


1) asmuch as potatos forn one of the three DAs foods, which, of 
course, include wheat and meats, potatoes should also be classified 
a bas erop, as the \ re | ohly nutritional and one of the cheapest 


food for the eonsumer 
W) reas, the potato Is in such general consumption. so highly 
desirable for human foods, but, in turn, is a highly perishable. ex- 


hrough elements of 


hazardous crop to produce, and 1 
nature can produce yields of varied production from year to year, in 


order to assure ample production of high quality nutritious potatoes, 


} 
} ve sive and 
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to the benefit of the consumer, usually more acres are planted than 
would be actually required in years of normal produc tion. 


Whereas, through price-sup port readjustments of other acreages 
of grains, cotton, and so forth, it is Soh possib le that sail of this 


readjusted or curtailed acreage co a | be pial ted to potatoes, it would 
only increase the chaotic conditions now existi if in the potato 
industry. 

Therefore, it would seem very desiral ie A cl economically souns 
to place potatoe as a basie er Pp and under price support at 90 
percent of parity, and, of course, under a price supported program 
which would hot only be necessary but economical] sound to have 
rules, regulations, and restrictions which would secure ample produe 
tion for the consumer’s benefit, and, vet. in turn, would not encourage 
overproduetion at a cost to the tax] vyers of this country. a the 
potato producers do hol expect the Governme nt to bury their eXCess 
production. 

Whereas, these co} tro] measure would be necessary, it would he 
advisable to allocate bushels to individual producers rather than 
acreage, inasmuch as intensified production of pot toes on any given 
acreage Cal produce abnormal vields. 

Therefore, bushel allocations to individual ees would ap- 
pear more desirable as it would not discourage self-initi ive on the 
part of the producer, for, through intensified fertilizer and cultural 
practices some individuals could produce more on any given acreage 
than other ae and through extra efficiency would thereby 
cut production costs and through bushel allotments to the individual 
producer t would encourage better production methods in order to 
ecure higher aout potatoe . Inasmuch as a producer would sel] 
only his allocated amount. 

In eises ot overproduct on ot the individual’s allocated amount, 
this extra production should be used for either industrial or livestock 
feed purposes, which would naturally divert small sizes and poor 
quality. This again would tend to place more desirable qualities 
and sizes before the consumer. 

W nereas, in order to encourage and establish better soil-conserva 
tion methods through correct crop-rotation programs, it would seem 
verv desirable to retain the allocated bushels to the individual pro 
ducer rather than establish allotments for a eee farms, as best 
eultural and soil conservation practices requ Ss constant changin i” 
of fields under potato producti on from year to year, as many potato 
producers lease or rent, rather than own their own farms, and through 
correct soil rotations these farms may be maintained for future potato 
production of these leased or rented farms. 

It would also be desirable in order to encourage new growers or 
producers from year to year, and in order to protect local situations, 
that there be ample bushel allotments reserved at the county level 
to readjust for acreages varying from year to year, which through 
this alloeation at the county level would not penalize potato pro 
duction. 

ae with a program similiar somewhat as outlined, along with 

all-crop Federal insurance program, the support prices, plus allo 
( wh 1S, plus insurance, would, in turn, assure the producer of pota 
toes more normal satisfactory financial aids through banks and other 
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loan agencies, and it would, in turn, be competitive financialwise with 
other supported crops. Possibly with some distress exceptions, the 
present finance agencies would then amply handle the potato pro- 
duc 


er financial programs. 
Whereas the consumer is entitled at all times to ample protection 


against excessive prices through inadequate production, this pro- 
gram would secure for the consumer higher quality at reasonable 
prices. 

Also for the consumer’s protection it would seem justified through 
Government agencies’ enforcement of correct labeling of grades and 
qualities, which in turn would be another consumer protection 
against falsified and unjustified quality statements. 

Perhaps it would be necessary for consumer protection to have 
the United States Department of Agriculture issue order, and, with 
sullicient authority, to promulgate rules and regulations at national 
levels to adequately protect the high majoriy of the potato industry 
from he unscrupulous few. 

These rules and regulations should be established after thorough 
consultation with the members of the potato industry, which would 
include producers, dealers, distributors, and retailers, as the potato 
industry itself should have the opportunity and initiative to improve 
and adjust its own economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully present this information for your 
committee's consideration. 

It was the thought, Mr. Chairman, that the potatoes while they get 
kicked around, that the industry should help themselves possibly 
through a rigid restrictive program on allocated bushels. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Currier. 

The next witness is Rhea Heuermann, of Buffalo, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF RHEA HEUERMANN, BUFFALO, WYO. 


Mr. Hevermann. Mr. Hope, members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 1 am a producer from Buffalo. I will cut my statement very 
short. 

There are two things I would like to stress. One of them would be 
the research problem. We think that if the Government could put 
forth every effort on research to help us analyze our product, where 
we could sell it, we fell it would stand on its own feet if research was 
worked out by the Government so that the consuming public would 
have more faith in what it is told. 

We think that the Government would be the one to properly do 
that. 

The other is the small-dairy farmer milking a few cows. He is in 
a very bad condition now. With this butter, cheese, and dried milk 
to be put into a central point and distributed to charitable institutions 
and State organizations, places like that, schools and so on, we feel 
that in our State it would be a great. benefit to our surplus and would 
do away with our surplus to a great extent. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RHEA HEUERMANN, BUFFALO, Wyo., Wirth KrEreRENCE TO THE 
Dairy INpUSTRY, CHEYENNE, Wy0., NOVEMBER 2, 1953 


Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

1. I cun't see how storable commodities can be supported at 90 percent of parity 
Without Causing a larger sur] s than we have now, and we don’t want acreage 
allotments and quotas if we can avoid it I think our corn and wheat are a very 
good example of what the high supports can do as to creating excess production, 

2. I don’t think any of the farmers want controls, but to me I think the 75- to 90 
percent parity would be better than too rigid a program. I think that by improv- 
ing quality and increasing advertising that in a short time dairy products would 





take care of themselves without supports of any kind, but with supports or 
other products the dairyman is forced to buy, it could become very serious with 
no protection of any kind 

3. Our dairy products, or rather fluid milk, is on a two-price system at the 
present time. Our base is made in the fall and winter months then we are paid 


a lower price for our excess over our winter base 


4. The small-dairy farmer is having a very hard time with the low price of 


fat. I suggest that there be a central point set up to store this butter, cheese, 
and surplus dairy products and then distribute it to schools and charity asso 
ciations and State institutions It is impossible to get a car of proper grade 


butter in these scattered territories, so the present program is doing him little 
good. 


5. As for research in the dairy industry, I think there cannot be too much stress 
put on it 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

The next witness is George Evertson, of Kimball, Nebr. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE EVERTSON, KIMBALL, NEBR. 


Mr. Evertrson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am George Evertson, of Kimball, Nebr., and I am a farmer and grain 
raiser and stock feeder. 

We are going to introduce a farm program on grain that will give 


parity at 90 or 100 percent and will control production and be self- 
supporting. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Petersen, from Nebraska, to present 
the reading. 

This is my neighbor, Mr. Ed Petersen. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE G. EVERTSON, GUY FORSLING, AND 
ED W. PETERSEN, AS READ BY MR. PETERSEN 


Mr. Perersen. Honorable members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, we consider it a privilege as well as a duty to present to 
you in behalf of a group of farmers of western Nebraska and eastern 
Wyoming the following suggestions and recommendations for your 
consideration. 

We have for the sake of clarity undertaken to reply to inquiries 
proposed by Mr. Hope in his memorandum Information for Congres- 
sional Hearing. 

1. It is our studied opinion that either acreage allotments or mar- 
keting quotas on storable commodities are necessary in order to make 
support prices at 90 percent of parity workable. 

2. We are convinced that a program permitting supports to range 
down to 75 percent of parity or even considerably less would not 
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result in less control of the farmers’ activities and definitely would 


not adjust production as needed, in the commercial wheat-growing 
section. If it were or ever becomes a question of more or less control 


to bri a about a higher or iower price accordingly, the ovreater control 


would be preferred. 


It is our opinion that if a two BE ce system were attempted with 
reference to storable commodities it should be applied in such a man 
her as would permit the rarime toe ~ at the beginning of a period 
of si veral vears between accepting a bushel quota or two-price system. 


t. The problems of those prod cers of per ishable commodities are 
tremendous b t as we are not sufhi ently informe: i ao tale a sensible 


uggestion, we do not undertake to do SO, 
5. The cattlemen have specific problems and their own spokesmen. 


6. Wel umbly Col cede exe k of inform ition Ww ith reference to foreien 
trade. If we produce a given commodity for the price available in 
t} world mal et. il should be up to our Government to lhe lp. 

It is commendable to keep up the price of commodities used in our 
country to enable the farmer to keep up his standard of living and 
thus help others to keep up their standard by his ee of 
other t] ] farm products. However. we cannot expect sue] ielp by 
occupa ts of the other countries of the world. 


We strenuously recommend continued technical assistance by the 
re a ‘rnment in soil-conservation practices. However, economical im- 
provement of a given farm should be at the ultimate expense of the 
owner of the farm—not at the tote al cos t to the t: ixpayer. . 


Finar ‘ial l sista Ce ould be h tec to and mac le on a business 
bas the same as when a loan is made to one to buy a farm. Adding 
good acres within the farm pure! ed is the same as adding acres on 


the outside of the original boundaries. Certainly the latter would not 
be expected to be at the cost of the taxpavers 


8. All risk « rop i insurance is like other insurance—some need it and 
some do not. It s ahd be made ava lable to more ol 1 business basis 
but never to the point of compulsory insurance such as social security. 
Let us take the small steps cautiously less | e learn all too late that we 
have fallen over the crest into a deeper chasm than that from which we 
tried to1 

. Farn ers do not have adequate source of credit on long term 
producti 1 |e ul 

We wo Id J he tb & into the matter of long-term production credit 
loans: that is a matter that it seems to me requires some attention. 

As it is now. most of our short-term loans are on 90 davs to 6 months 
time. Since we are wheatgrowers in the summer fallow section of 


the wheatgrowing area, it takes approximately 2 years from the time 
operations begin until harvesttime. 

Many seem to be having difficulty g¢etting their notes carried for a 
lor of woah period of time to really take care of them. 
‘eference to farm products and their use should 
never be discontinued anv more than research with reference to other 
‘wilization devs lopment of resources—is never 


YF” your pro] yy sed questions does not allow us to 
fully convey our thoughts o1 the tremendous problems confronting 
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Farmers of the area represented by us favor a bushel quota rathiet 
than an acreage allotment for these reasons: 

(a) Acreage allotment is expensive and money spent is not con- 
structive. 

I mean by that measuring and checking and things that cost a lot 
of money and really are not accomplishing anything. 

(6) Acre we allotment is the cause of considerable idle land, Ince 
the acreage allotment is going into effect. and that is detrimental to 
the laa dl itself for the reason that we have a lot of erosion, and that 1s 
not food. 

(c) [ nder the present plan, date of informn g¢ operators of allotted 
icres 1s 90 day s too late. 

(7) Under acreage allotment the Government takes over crops 
re ponsibility to look after the same and invests money therein. 

3 ) Most Inport int—does not accomplish desired ‘end Al cl lends 
itself to circumvention readily. Actually more of crop is raised by 
some farmers, for with limited acres (1) they use more water per acre; 
(2) they use more fertilizer per acre; (3) they plant more seed: (4) 
they summer fallow where they did not summer fallow before allot 
ment which over a period ot ye irs Means more crops raised, 

It is easy to find fault and we would be shirking our duty as a eitiz 
of this great country if we did not offer that which we consider con 
structive. 

A. “Bushel allotment” is desirable for these reasons: 

(a) It would be easy of application compared to measuring fields. 

(6) It would be vastly more economical than acreage allotment— 
economy is still considered honorable. 

(c) It could be and should be on a basis that unused crops of 1 
year could be marke tec on suc eeding vears—thus keep income more 
evenly distributed over years—or producer could feed to his own 
livestock on farm. 

(7d) Stabilize economy creatly needed. Herein hes the most 
potent phase of the “bushel allotment.” 

(1) Excess crops would be kept on the farm—ever normal 
granary. 

(2) Farmer who raised more than he could e 1] would finance 
his own insurance for income in subsequent yvears—Government 
should not invest money therein. 

(3) Individual farmer would be better off if he could only 
market reasonable amount in years of abundance if by so doing he 
were assured of something to market the following years regard- 
less of drought, and so forth. 

(4) Community will benefit if its members have some crops to 
market even in poor years following years of plenty. 

(5) Entire States will be aided if its citizens have some rea 
sonable income each year rather than swinging from extremely 
prosperous to ¢ xtremely poor. 

(6) The United States would be aided and saved many re- 
sponsibilities in individuals were encouraged to keep their econ- 
omy on an even keel. 

(e) Bushel quotas could be established as fairly on a 10-year av 
erage and equitably between States, counties, and farmers as can a 
acreage allotment. 
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Most of all we urge the adoption of a program which will cover 
a period of several years and which will enable the producer to know 
in advance—our Government should be able to jake details of 
a program at least 1 year ¢ ahead—what to pl in for. 

This is especially necessary in those areas where it requires 2 years to 
raise 1 crop. Farming is one of our Nation’s biggest businesses and 
should be treated as such. 

The following resolution has been adopted by those farmers whom 
we represent: 

Inasmuch as the Government is conce rned about ove rproduction of 
bushels we strongly 1 recommend that storable grains production allot 
ments be on t bushel 1 yasis with the following provisions: 

1. Each sieiiiamee including the 15-acre man would be issued a 
marketing card—or allotment—showing the total number of bushels 

farmer can sell or put under a loan at 90 percent or LOO percent 
of parity on his allotted bushels, for each parcel of land that he 
farms. 

?. If excess bushels are raised, the *y must store it on farm. 


3. If percept is not up to the : allotted bushels, stored wheat from 


previous years ca 1 be ised to make up for the short: age. 
t. If a two- priced p Sans is adop ted we feel that the orower should 
have a choie e. The Prower shoul | follow whichever plan he selects 


fora pel iod of 3 or 5 years. 
(Additional statement submitted by Messrs. Evertson, Forsling, 
and Petersen :) 


Honorable Members of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

This will supplement the written and oral recommendations submitted to your 
committee at Cheyenne, Wyo., November 2, 1953. 

We listened intently to the recommendations of those appearing before you and 
talked with many farmers since the meeting. This area is predominately a wheat- 
raising area and we have been urged to add to the previous recommendations. 
The primary object is to point out the advantages of a bushel quota rather than 
an acreage quota and the wheat farmers are for such. Several contacted us 
after the meeting at which our position was announced. 

Two points which we trust will be made clearer by this supplement are: 

1. We are raisers of wheat and our position as urged is that of the wheat 
raiser. Therefore please consider this and our original suggestions as being 
applicable to wheat. We do not want to be understood as undertaking to have all 
the answers for all grain producers and we don’t want those producing other than 
wheat to think we are trying to run their business. 

2. It is very important that the marketing cards be issued each year after the 
first by April 1. This would allow an orderly marketing and permit good house- 
keeping by the farmers who were fortunate to have some crop from the preceding 
year. 

It appears from our many conferences and contacts that those opposing bushel 
quotas are able to see that it would be more effective and less easy to by-pass. 
After all, if the program is to accomplish the most good, it must be enforcible. 
Otherwise the unscrupulous will benefit to the detriment of those who seriously 
try to abide by the regulations. 

Most respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE G, EVERTSON. 
Guy ForSLING. 
Ep. W. PETERSEN, 

The Cratrman. The next witness is Mr. George Snodgrass. of 
Casper, Wyo. 

Mr. Snodgrass is not present. 

We will hear from Mr. Snyder at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. SNYDER, GREYBULL, WYO. 


Mr. Snyper. Honorable Chairman Hope, members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Iam John C. Snyder from Greybull, Wyo. 
I am president of the Wyoming Station Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. I have requested an appearance before your committee 
in behalf of the Wyoming State Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts composed of 38 soil districts, 190 district supervisors, and over 
4,000 cooperators. All agriculture organizations are represented in 
our group. In accordance with our policy of conservation, develop- 
ment, and self-government, we expect the continuance of granted tech- 
nical assistance to all soil-conservation districts in amount and quality 
we have received in the past and at the present time. Also if possible 
increase the amount or assistance where needed to meet the demand. 
In lots of districts conservation and development are curtailed for 
lack of sufficient technical assistance at this time. 

During the past few years much progress has been made in conser- 
vation and the prevention of erosion on our farms and rangelands 
through vegetable processes, land leveling, reorganization of irriga- 
tion systems, drainage, proper use of soil and water, fertilization, crop 
rotation, contour farming, and striperopping. 

This progress reflects the cooperative effects of the Department of 
Agriculture furnishing the technical knowledge and the owners and 
operators assuming the responsibility of carrying out a well-organized 
conservation plan, that will protect our farm and rangelands 
against the forces of wind and water erosion, protecting and increas- 
ing the tax base and sustaining production. 

It is our policy to expedite conservation and development of all 
lands, public and private, efficiently, economically, and as rapidly as 
possible. Also that any agricultural program must be formulated 
from the grassroot level up, not from Washington down, to get the 
nationally needed results. We ask for the all-out cooperation of all 
agencies and organizations in behalf of conservation development and 
self-government. 

We also feel that all programs dealing with agriculture must be 
completely apart from all polities to better serve the people. In other 
words, we do not want any reorganization that would make any of the 
Soil Conservation Service positions appointive. 

In closing we feel that conservation development and self-govern- 
ment is everybody’s problem, to help maintain our present standard 
of living. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jack Knight will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF 0. A. KNIGHT, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Knieut. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a rather lengthy statement which I would like to introduce for the 
record. 

I would also like to supplement that statement. I am O. A. 
Knight. Iam a vice president of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, commonly referred to as CIO, and president of Oil W orkers 
International Union. My home is in Denver, Colo. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
to express some of the opinions held by the CIO and by Oil Workers 
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International Union regarding the welfare of the farmers and 
ranchers of this Nation. I would like first to outline some of our 
gener ‘] ideas regarding farm prosperity, then to speak briefly of 
some problems w which are pecu liar to the agriculture of this western 
region. 

Before going into our opinions and our positions, I would like to 
Say that the members of Oil Workers International Union feel that 
they are perhaps closer to the farmers than are some other industrial 


rkers because a high percentage of oil workers live in agricultural 


The oil maustry is not concentrated in the industrial Northeast 
is are Many other industries: on the contrary, our greatest concen- 
trations of membership are in such agricultural States as Texas, Okla- 

ma, Kansas, and California, and we have membership which is 
substantial in relation to the total population in such Western States 
is Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. We estimate that 85d 
percent of our members live in villages and small cities of less than 
100,000 population. 

A great percentage of oil workers are themselves ex-farmers 01 
oO oF Tarmers, In view of all these facts, we feel that we are close 

farm and have an understanding of farmers and their problems. 

phe wage earners who make up our unions are ereatly concerned 
with the welfare of farmers heca ise we recognize that the economy 
whole cannot be sound if unstable economic conditions prevail 

Nn agriculti re, We recognize that the full emp loyment ot wage 


nel nur No. 1 goal—is dependent on prosperity among farmers 
heat the long run an unple supply of food and fiber is the 


a! test basi need of w we earners al d all othe Tr < itize ns of the Nation. 

We know that if farmers suffer depression, they quit buying our 
industrial products and wage earners are laid off. Conversely, we 
helieve that f 1] employment at food Wages IS necessalr’y to supply 
a good market for farm products and thus assure prosperity to 
rarmers 

The first point that I w sh to make to this committee is that we do 
not recognize the existence of overproduction of agricultural prod 
ucts. There may be and there does appeal r to be at this time—a tem 
porary excess of production over market demands for some products. 

We belie ve, how ver, that this shoul | be th ough t of as undercon 
sumption rather than overproduction. We do not believe that there 

basically an oversupply of agricultural products as lone as there 
are people anywhere who are underfed and ill-clothed. We believe 
that in the future our growing population will rena so much in 
the \ Ly of food and fiber that the land resources of this Nation will] c 
trained to meet that need. 

lo some extent—perhaps to a major extent—current surpluses of 
Vy over Saad ~~ “ee brought about bv the eflicleney of 
farmers, who through the applicat on of skill. know-how and devoted 
eare to their fields and pastures have vastly increased their output. 

We do not believe our farmer fr ala should be penalized for thus 
increasing their output. In industry, we do not believe that the appli 
cation of skill and diligent effort should cause a wage earner to work 
himself out of a job. 
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Likewise, we do not think that the increased productivity of farm- 
rs should have the ironic effect of weakening their markets and 
reducing their income. 

In industry, we have been asking our employers for higher pay 
asa compensation for the increased productivity of wage earners. We 
believe that the farmers are due the same reward. 

We do not mean to unply by this that we categorically oppose aor) 
cultural production controls, C aloha may on some occasions be nec- 
essary. Certain ly those production con itrols which foster soil conserva- 
tion while at the same time supporting prices should be given favorable 
consider ‘ation. 

Such controls for farm produc tion might be considered comparable 
to shorter working hours for wage earners. And under emergency 
and temporary circumstances, farm-produetion controls even without 
a conservation aspect sometimes can be justified. 

We must recognize that industry can and does control production 
In accordance with market demand and that ind istry can alter its 


rates of production rather easily and rather quickly. 


Phe farme r. once h not pout pate into the eround, cannot change 
his rate of production for a year. The rancher requires an even longer 


period to make an economically sound n his production rate. 


» } » ] 
But while we re¢ Ccognize the necessitv of production controls under 


some circumstances, we believe that the fundamental philosophy of 

, a should be to ene ourage as high a rate of agri ultural pro 
in ‘tion as is consistent with sound soil- and water-conservation prac- 
tices and to encourage full consumption of this production. Basically, 
farm ‘daa like all other problems of our economy can be best 
solved by the devel opment of an ever expanding economy and an 
ever-increasing standard of living. 

It is only fair that the farmer and rancher receive a fair and stable 
income for his pre duction. Furthermore, a fair and stable income 
for the farmer and rancher is to the selfish advantage of other seg 
ments of the population. Sue h income encourages the n alntenance 
of a high and steady production rate. Such income, as pointed out 
previ iously, prov ides a market for those of us who depet d on industry 
and other similar fields for our income 

We believe that price supports and farm products are under many 
circumstances hecessary and proper. Farming is an economically 
hazardous occupation more h izardous, we believe, than most other 
lines ot endeav« . The farmer takes enough chance with the ele 
ments; we must not expect him to gamble also with a wildly fluctuating 
market. 

Much has been said about the payment of subsidies to farmers. An 
ugly connotation has been placed on this word. We do not agree with 
this connotation. We recognize that throughout the history of our 
Nation subsidies have been paid to various elements of our economy 
when such subsidies were deemed beneficial to the Nation as a whole. 

Eve nN tod: ay, in a pe riod of business prospe rity, the Federal Govern 
ment is spending at the rate of about $8 billion a year to subsidize 
business. homeowners and tenants, veterans, labor, agriculture, and 
other groups. 

In the past 5 years—years of prosper ity—the Government hi: as spent 
approximately $4.430,000,000 to subsidize business, and only $2,857,- 
000,000 to subsidize agriculture. 


, 
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Speaking for the CIO and the Oil Workers International Union, I 
say to this committee that we are not frightened by the word “subsidy” 
when used in connection with farm price supports. 

If subsidies to farmers are necessary to assure a continuing flow of 
agricultural products with fair incomes to farmers, then we as tax- 


payers are willing to pay our share of these subsidies. And we do 
believe that subsidies to farmers are necessary in one form or another 
at this time. ‘ 


The huge farm programs of the past 20 years may have resulted 
in isolated cases of abuse, but we believe that on the whole these farm 
programs et been good—not only for farmers, but for the Nation 
asa whole. These programs have in a number of cases amounted to 
direct subsidies, although that word has been avoided in most cases. 

As consumers, we are naturally pleased to find low prices in the 
grocery stores. Yet we do not want these low prices at the expense 
of bankruptey vy on the farm and depression throughout the land. We 
can remember when milk could be bought for 5 cents a quart—but 
_ also remember that at that time we did not have the 5 cents to 
buy the milk. 

Grocery store prices do not seem to be involved in the present 
problem, however. Although farm prices have been on the decline 
for many months now, we consumers have not found lower prices in 
the retail stores. Food prices, on the contr: ary, have been Moving 
upward. So, even from ie most shortsighted and selfish sts andpoint, 
we consumers have not benefited from the farmers’ hardship. 

Some groups have sought to blame this widening spread between 
farm prices and the retail prices of farm products on higher labor 
costs. We categorically deny that labor costs account for this widen- 
ing sprea d and we ch: lle nge anyone to present statistics to show that 
on any broad basis labor costs have necessitated this increased spread 
in prices. 

May I now turn to some problems which are peculiar to this western 
portion of the Nation: 

A hundred years ago, when Brigham Young led the Mormons 
westward, he asked that famous old frontier scout, Jim Bridger, to 
direct him to a land which no one else wanted. He hoped there to 
scape the persecution encountered by his people in richer lands. 

Bridger told Young about the Great Salt Lake and the desert 
around it. Bridger was certain that absolutely no one wanted that 
barren land. He even offered to wager $1,000 that Young could not 
crow a single ear of corn there. 

Brigham Young’s answer to this challenge was that he would cause 
the desert to bloom like a rose. Go to Salt Lake City today and you 
will see that Brigham Young lived up to his vow. 

Besides being a church leader, Young was an exceptionally capable 
engineer and a man of great economic foresight. He established the 
irrigation systems and conservation methods which today make the 
central valley of Utah exceptionally productive. 

This and many other examples may be cited to show that much 
of this arid western land can be made to bloom like a rose. But this 
can be done only through the application of intelligent long-range 
planning for the maximum effective use of the water available and 
the soil still present. The West is infinitely rich insofar as soil is 
concerned. 
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Fortunately not much of this western land has been destroyed by 
erosion— although the danger signs of erosion are appearing. It has 
not been—as in the case in some sections of the country—one-third 
washed away by rains. : 

The proper development of this region is a challenge not merely to 
this region alone but to the entire Nation. We must not devastate 
this land; we must maintain it and improve it—and by “we” I mean 
the people of New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, and Chicago as well 
as the people within the region. 

Western soil is rich and, given water, these western lands can be- 
come a needed extension on the breadbasket of the Nation—an exten- 
sion needed by our expanding population. Water in the West is the 
difference between life and death. 

The West also is subject to violent and unpredictable weather. 
While many growing seasons are balmy and productive, others are 
subject to unseasonable freezes, violent hail and wind storms or ex- 
treme drought. 

These factors, plus the chronie shortage of water, make farming 
somewhat more hazardous here _ in some other sections of the 
country. The farmer or rancher in the Western P] lains and Mountain 
States must have stable prices; his gamble with the elements is so 
great that he cannot afford to gamble also with a wildly fluctuating 
market. 

More important on the long range than immediate price protection, 
however. is the conservation and sound exploitation of the potential 
resources of the West. From this standpoint, the most important need 
of the West is for maximum effective use of its water. 

There is no oar of water; therefore every drop that falls must 
be made to work for mankind. Proper use of water cannot be ac- 
complished completely by farmers and ranchers working as indi- 
viduals. Cooperative efforts must be made and Government assistance 
and coordination are needed. 

We endorse the support by the Government of water- and soil- 
conservation projects. We particularly endorse those projects which 
hold the water on the acre on which it falls, through the use of ter- 
races, contour plowing, small retaining dams, strip planting, ete. 

We believe that in most cases on-the-acre retention of water and soil 
is more beneficial both from the agricultural and flood-control stand- 
points than is the construction of large dams on major rivers. 

Such large dams often are worthwhile for irrigation and hydro- 
electric purposes, but basic soil and water conservation and flood con- 
trol can best be accomplished higher on the watersheds. 

We urge the House Agriculture Committee to review the work done 
in recent years by the United States Soil Conservation Service and the 
assistance given ‘farmers and ranchers in conservation projects with a 
view to continuing and expanding such efforts. 

The welfare of the Nation requires the careful conservation of pub- 
lic grazing and forest lands, which account for a substantial percent- 
age of all western lands. Publicly owned forest and grazing lands in 
Western States are among the richest resources owned by the people 
of the 48 States. 

This resource should be protected and nurtured so that they will 
yield the maximum return to the people through the generations to 
come. 


$8490—54—pt. 11——7 
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There is evidence that some public lands have been overgrazed and 
overused in recent years. We strongly urge that such abuses not be 
permitted. Depletion of western gr: asslands and forests is exceeding- 
ly dangerous. It not only reduces the intrinsic value of the lands 
themselves, but does the greater damage of ruining vitally needed 
watersheds. 

The overgrazing of a mountain meadow ruins not only that meadow, 
it also reduces the future supply of water for farms and cities on the 
plains below and increases flood danger. 

Another problem encountered frequently in the West, and more 
particularly in the Southwest, is that of migrant labor. Migrant 
labor is necessary for the harvesting of crops on large farms. Such 
employment is seasonal and cannot be done by loc al labor sup yplies, 
These essential migrant laborers must have reasonable opportunit) 
to live in decency. 

The Federal Government formerly maintained camps in certain 
areas to supply lodging to migrant laborers, but these camps have 
been disposed of in recent years. In some cases these camps have 
been taken over by private interests. 

We do not beileve that private interests, motivated by profit, can be 
expected to maintain adequate migrant labor camps. Such camps are 
a form of assistance to an underprivileged group and should be 
maintained by public agencies. They should be supervised by public 
agencies in order to assure that conditions are healthful and sanitary. 

In conclusion, may I say to this committee that we of organized 
labor do not consider the problems of agriculture as problems only 
for farmers and ranchers. The welfare of the farmer is the concern 
)f all of us and must be viewed from that standpoint. 

We of organized labor are deeply concerned with the welfare of 
agriculture, for we recognize that without a sound agricultural base 

r Nation soon would be prostrate. 

Gentlemen, I have a supplementary statement concerning a problem 
which I am sure you are interested in, which I would like also to submit 
to this committee for its consideration and for the record. 

It is in the form of a letter addressed to me by Mr. Walter P? 
Reuther, president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We have another supplementary statement which I hope you will 
permit one of my colleagues to read to you, if time permits. 

The Cuamman. Is that someone on our list? 

Mr. Knicur. Do you have Mr. Frank Daniels on your list? 

The CHamman. No; we do not. 

Mr. Kyicur. This is of the utmost importance. It deals with the 
question of statements made in behalf of labor by Communist people 
in this country, and if time can possibly permit it at this time we would 
like to have the statement entered into the record and read to you 

The CHarrman. Of course we will put his name on the list. We 
are going to have to have a little revision of our time. 

We will put Mr. Daniels’ name on the list and hear him later in 
the afternoon. 

From now on every witness will have 4 minutes and he will have a 
1-minute warning in which he can consolidate and conclude his state- 
ment. 

I will now ask Mr. Hill to take over and those of us who have not 
had a chance to go to lunch will go to lunch at this time. 
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(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1955. 
Mr. O. A. KNIGHT, 
President, Oil Workers International Union, CIO, 
1840 California Street, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Jack: It is reported to me that on a number of occasions during the 
hearings which the House Committee on Agriculture has been holding some 
farmers have contacted our representatives with the proposal that the CIO 
undertake to organize the farmers 

I wish you would take the occasion of your appearance before this committee 
at its Cheyenne hearings on November 2 to make clear that we in the CIO have 
never given consideration to the idea that we should organize farmers aud that 
we do not intend to do so now or at any time in the future. 

In addition to the fact that we in the labor movement are not farmers and 
do not know the problems of farmers well enough to presume to represent them, 
the compelling fact is that the farmers must do the organizing job for them- 
selves if they expect to do it well and derive real strength from it. Our experi- 
ence in the labor movement proves that unless an organization is rooted in the 
initiative and free choice of the workers themselves, it will not be a strong 
organization and it cannot properly represent them. 

As fellow Americans we, of course, would like to see all farmers joined as 
members of bona fide farm organizations. They owe it to themselves to unite 
for the promotion of their interests, and they owe it to the Nation to unite for 
the advancement of the general welfare. This requires organization and this 
is what we are trying to provide for the workers in our jurisdiction. I look 
forward to the day when all farmers as well as all nonfarmworkers are united 
in organizations of their own choice. 

Farmers and nonfarmworkers have many objectives in common and many 
common problems that stand in the way of their achieving them. We for our 
part know that we cannot maintain good wages and full employment in fac- 
tories if there is economic distress on the farms. We are equally convinced, 
and I believe many farmers are also, that they cannot enjoy good markets at 
satisfactory prices if factory workers are unemployed Assuring continued 
full employment in factories and good markets for farm products is a very im- 
portant objective that the farmers and ourselves have in common and should 
be working on together without ceasing. The welfare of all the people and 
indeed the security of our Nation depend upon the achievement of this objective. 

This kind of cooperation between farmers and city workers can be accom- 
plished without any attempt upon the part of one group to organize the other. 
We shall move toward our common objectives far more effectively if we organize 
separately but work together. 

Kind personal regards. 

Fraternally yours, 
WALTER P. ReEuTHER, President. 


Mr. Hitz. Mr. LaRoy Purdy, director, district 8, Communications 
Workers of America, CIO, will file his statement with the committee 
for insertion in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF LAROY PURDY, DIRECTOR, DISTRICT 8, 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY LARoy Purpy, Director, District 8, COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
or AMERICA, CIO 


I am LaRoy Purdy, of Denver, director of district 8, of the Communications 
Workers of America, CIO. I am appearing here today on behalf of my inter- 
national union to make clear that it fully supports the position of the national 
CIO calling for abundant production by the Nation’s farmers and cattlemen, 
and pledging C1O’s unqualified support for legislation that will result in a 
farm program to guarantee to our agricultural brothers a fair and just share 
of the national income. 
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Like other CIO unions, the Communications Workers of America—composed 
of 300,000 men and women employed in the telephone and communications indus- 
try—realiz s that the welfare of its members is closely related to prosperity on 
the Nation’s farms and ranges. Our union in particular, since we have been 


directly ¢ ected with those programs of the Federal Government which during 
the last 20 years have done so mu to extend naOne lines into rural areas 
and to help cement farm and city people through better communication systems, 
has come to realize that the well-being of the farmer is dependent upon many 


factors besides income While we have favored high price supports for agri- 
culture, we have also consistently favored—through resolutions of our union 


conventions dating back many years—all of those other measures which in 
recent years have done much to lift the living standards of rural regions. We 
reaffirm our support at this time, and call again for continued and expanding 
Government agricultural programs, including rural electrification, Federal aid 
aed the extension of telephone lines into regions now lacking this essential 
service, low-cost public power which is so particularly needed for the develop- 
ment of this region of the West, and programs of economic aid to the farmer 


such as crop insurance, soil conservation, and irrigation measures, and low- 
interest rates on farm mortgages. 

I regret to have to add that, in most of these areas, this means that we are 
calling f i reversal of the trend toward retrenchment and elimination of these 








programs, which has taken place since the enhower administration took office 
last January. The rural-electrification p ‘am and the co-ops have suffered 
fi he blows which they have been dealt by both the administration and Con- 
gress in the last year. REA has been under continuous attack by the private 
power interests. ‘ would like to | point out that this obviously is not because 
the priv power companies fear competition, because if that were the case, 
they would have exploited the rura power market years ago. Instead, let’s 
look the tual situation when the REA was set up. At that time, cae 
10 percent of a farmers had electricity. Today, 88 percent to 90 percent of 
rms } e it rhis is because the credit and technical services of the REA 

have made it possible for rural-electric cooperatives, run by the farmers them- 
es, t lo this job These cooperatives have also given farmers the oppor- 


tunity to get together and work on the general problem of their economic 





develop t private power lobby—which is notoriously spending by far 
1 irge amount of any group te ater ice legislation fears the REA co ops, 
not cause of competition (because the ord clearly shows that they did not 
ttempt to provide service in rural areas ‘bed ‘ore the REA pre gram began) but 
rather because the existence of REA co-ops provides an accurate yardstick for 
letermining what ought to be fair and honest power rates. In the last Congress 
the conomy” drive served as a pretext for cutting down vital services for 
farmers Serious slashes were also made in appropriations for rural telephone 
] nd for soil-conservation programs. but, in all fairness, I must point 
‘ tl the slashes in agriculture appropriations recommended by Secretary 


of Agriculture Benson, Budget Director Dodge, and President Eisenhower him- 
self proved to be too brutal for the more politically sensitive Members of Con- 
gre s. The Benson Dodee Kise nhower budget proposed that President Truman’s 
recommendation of $749,852,342 be cut to $708,805,742. Congress refused to go 
along. increasing the  autbower budget by $15,589,656 to a total of $718,395,398. 
This was, however, still $31,456,944 short of the recommendations of what was 
needed for agriculture in the Brannan-Truman budget. I would like to clarify 
the record still further by adding that the members of this committee, in the 
overwhelming majority, clearly understood the farmers’ needs and generally 
against these cuts. In the vote on the amendment by Representative 
King of Pennsylvania to cut back funds for soil conservation by $55 million, for 
example, 10 of the 15 Republican members of this committee voted against the 
slash, and all but 1 of the 14 Democratic members of this committee did likewise. 
The CWA commends the committee for ~e so clearly following the leadership 
of its chairman, Representative Hope, of Kansas, in putting the good of the 
farm community above narrow, partisan phiares s. 

In view of recent pronouncements by administration spokesmen concerning 
future Government policies in regard to public power, rural electrification, re- 
gional planning, and conservation, however, we cannot help being greatly con- 
cerned about the future. Dr. Clarence Manion, who holds the strategic post of 
Chairman of the President’s Commission on Inter-Government Relations, which 
is currently mapping Federal policies in this field, said recently in a television 
program (The Big Issue, October 19) that the “Federal Government has too 








voted 
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much power,” that the rural electrification program should never have been 
started, and that TVA “should be sold to private business.” Meanwhile, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch from Washington on October 29, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson has announced that the KLisenhower administration is 
opposed to any enlargement of the national forests, although, at the same time, 
he announced that his goals call for accelerated timber harvesting to bring the 
cut up to meet the Nation’s timber needs. This inroad into our national timber 
holdings would seem to make, in view of the long-range needs of the Nation, an 
increase in federally held national forests all the more imperative. Instead, in 
the same speech, Benson announced that steps will be taken to dispose of what 
he called “isolated small tracts’ ’to private interests. 

If these were only the policies of Secretary Benson, we might be inclined to 
blame the man rather than the administration as a whole for lack of adequate 
foresight in these matters which vitally affect the future welfare of our Nation. 
However, Secretary of the Interior McKay likewise has moved toward policies 
which abandon long-standing Government policies of public power and reclama- 
tion for the benefit not only of the farmer but our entire national economy. 
Yesterday’s main editorial in the Denver Post, for example, is entitled ‘“‘Reclama- 
tion—Sold Down the River.” It deals with Secretary McKay’s recent reorgan- 
ization of the Reclamation Bureau and goes on to point out that “rather than 
strengthening the Department of Interior as the agency preeminent among all 
agencies in the conservation and management of public water resources and 
byproducts thereof, Secretary McKay appears eager to dilute that authority. 
And he proposes to inhibit the activities of a bureau that for more than 50 years 
has demonstrated, with rare failures, the values of Federal investment in western 
water and land.’ I would like to request that this editorial be inserted in the 
record at this point in its entirety. Furthermore, I would like to point out that 
the Denver Post has been one of the foremost newspapers in this country which 
backed the Eisenhower administration from the election last fall down to the 
present. If such spokesmen, firm friends of the administration, are worried, it 
should be clear that the basic trouble is far more basic than mere personalities. 
The fault which is causing the people of this far western region so much concern 
can only lie with basie policy assumptions of the administration itself. 


“TFrom the Denver Post, November 1, 1953] 
“RECLAMATION—SOLD DOWN THE RIVER 


“The Department of the Interior’s reorganization of the Reclamation Bureau, 
with enlarged authority and functions in Denver, should, we suppose, be received 
with rejoicing in the Rocky Mountain empire. 

“Secretary McKay announced the move in terms of ‘decentralization,’ ‘econ- 
omy,’ ‘efficiency,’ and all that. The transfer of personnel from Washington to 
Colorade will be insignificant. The Washington office will be reduced in size. 
And except for such minor factors as basic policy and the final yes or no on 
reclamation projects, Denver will be the capital of the service. 

“But this reorganization is unfortunately being accompanied by some strange 
doubletalk. And it contradicts, in general theme and in detail, the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

“Rather than strengthening the Department of the Interior as the agency 
preeminent among all agencies in the conversion and management of public water 
resources and byproducts thereof, Secretary McKay appears eager to dilute that 
authority. And he proposes to inhibit the activities of a Bureau that for more 
than 50 years has demonstrated, with rare failures, the values of Federal invest- 
ment in western water and land. 

“Far from proposing subordination of hydroelectric power to reclaiming arid 
lands, as Mr. Mckay now suggests, the Hoover Commission recommended directly 
opposite and positive functions for the Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Recommendation No. 9 of the Hoover Commission report on 
the Department, for example, suggested that all rivers and harbors and flood- 
control activities of the Corps of Engineers be transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. 

“The Hoover Commission, and all of its task forces working on subjects related 
to resource management, said over and over again: Efficiency, economy, and 
common sense demand the concentration of construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance water projects in the Department of the Interior. The Commission 
abruptly cast aside the spurious promotion of the Corps of Engineers’ civil func- 
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tions us a provram of value to ‘national defense.’ The Commission faced frankly 
owing burdens and responsibilities of the Department of the Interior and 
nistration of surplus hydroelectric power, 


the g 
the bureau of Reclamation in the admi 
produced as a byproduct of irrigation dams. And it urgently recommended that 
flood-control projects and power produced incidental thereto, be added to the 
respo! ‘ilities of the Department and the Bureau. 

“The Hoover Commission report was made following exhaustive studies by 
task forces on public works, water-resources projects, and natural resources. 
Of the 12 members of the Hoover Commission, 10 signed the majority report, 


he 


including the Chairman himself, Herbert Hoover, There were only two dis- 
sents, that of Representative Carter Manasco and Senator John L. McClellan. 
The majority included, besides Mr. Hoover, George D, Aiken, Clarence J. Brown, 
Arthur S. Flemming, Joseph P. Kennedy, George H. Mead, aJmes K. Pollock, 
James Rowe, Jr., and Dean Acheson. James Forrestal, then Secretary of Defense, 
did not sign the majority report through consideration of the Engineers Corps 
under his jurisdiction Jut his concurrence with the majority was well known. 

“The natural resources task force that pleaded for consolidation of functions 
under the Department of Interior was chairmaned by Leslie A. Miller, former 
Governor of Wyoming, and incinded Ralph Carr, former Governor of Colorado. 

“Of all the Hoover Commission’s monumental studies on Government organi- 
zation, none recommended reform in more aggressive language than that found 
in the report on the Department of Interior. Yet despite overwhelming docu- 
mentation in support of that proposal, the Commission’s suggestions on water 
projects have been almost wholly ignored. And now Secretary McKay, rather 
than strengthening the Department’s capabilities in administrative fields clearly 
urged by the Hoover Commission, proposes that the Bureau itself constrict its 
horizons and concentrate its attention on reclaiming arid lands. 

“What is behind this sellout of the Department and the Bureau? Who is 
engineering this surrender to the United States Corps of Engineers, this thwart- 
i the Hoover Commission? 

“Mr. McKay may plead, with considerable justification, that he is only trying 
to withdraw Bureau officials from overzealous participation in local and State 
politi Under Secretary Ickes and Commissioner Straus, the Department of 
Interior developed highly unfavorable public relations in certain sections of 
the country. But it appears to us that in the present case, Mr. McKay is throw- 
ng the baby out with the dirty water 

“Here is what informed people are saying and will continue to say in the 
future: The Corps of Engineers, notoriously palsy-walsy with the private utili- 
ties, and the Bureau of Reclamation have long fought each other for domination 
of water projects in the West. The Hoover Commission, taking no side in con- 
tests over private or public power, strongly recommended the civil functions of 
the engineers be transferred to the Department of Interior. But the engineers, 
vith an enormous lobby and pork barrel power in almost every State, blocked 
the reform successfully through November 1952. 

“When the Republicans came to power, they named a Secretary of Interior 
whose principal contact with Federal development agencies was with the Corps 











of Engineers. As mayor of Salem, Oreg., and as a State senator from Marion 
County, Mr. McKay was deeply involved in promoting the Willamette River flood- 
control project of that State. It was a worthy project. But his experience 


either as a local public official or as Governor of Oregon provided him with no 
significant exposure to the great work of reclamation. And what genuine interest 
in public power that he ever had has, it seems, been forgotten through preoccupa- 
tion with new friends on a bigger job. 

“The Under Secretary of Interior, and Douglas McKay’s right-hand man, is 
Ralph A. Tudor, a former colonel in the United States Corps of Engineers in 
charge of a Pacific Northwest division. 

“We will give these honorable men credit for sincerity in convictions that the 
Department of Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation should be restrained in 
promoting, constructing, and managing multiple-purpose projects; that its area 
of authority and operations should be shrunken, in deference to ‘private enter- 
price’ as represented by commercial utility companies, and the Corps of Engi- 
neers, which is predominantly a civilian agency engaged in comparable work. 

“But we submit that such attitudes, however well meant by the men enter- 
taining them, betray the precedents of their offices and conflict with their mission 
to represent the western interests as recent history has defined them. And the 
‘reorganization’ itself, made presumably as a result of a cursory ‘field study’ 
by a five-man committee, is in complete conflict with proposals of the Hoover 
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Commission—which are the most comprehensive, objective, and expert studies 
of Government organization in the history of the country. 

“We ascribe no ulterior motives to present heads of the Interior Department, 
Obviously they cannot, by Executive order, effect reorganization as urged by the 
Hoover Commission. That is a job for Congress. With the Corps of Engineers 
active in 37 States and the Bureau of Reclamation in 17 (they are both operating 
in 14 States), the political obstacles to administrative reform are obvious. And 
neither Mr. McKay nor Mr. Tudor should be blamed for that. 

“But our complaint arises from mounting evidence that the Secretary of 
Interior is more willing to hand over his sword than he is to fight the battles of 
the West. The promotion of water projects by the Department of Interior, 
through one of the world’s greatest professional organizations—the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation—has resulted in benefits measured in billions to the 
American people. That program has always demanded dedicated salesmanship 
te overcome the opposition of ill-informed and highly skeptical people who believe 
the West stops at the Mississippi River. 








“Now we see the Department of Interior in the hands of those who appear 
more than willing to ‘cut the Bureau of Reclamation down to size, to bring 
its operations both within the limits imposed by declining congressional ay 
propriations and within the framework of its primary functions.’ Few can 


quarrel with personnel reductions consonant with economy and efficiency. But 
what is this claptrap about ‘primary functions? 

“There will be no major water storage and diversion projects in the future 
without the ‘power-producing operations’ which Mr. McKay insists must be ‘de- 
emphasized.’ By what line of reasoning does the Secretary conclude that the 
power aspects of a program that depends on power for its feasibility are to be 
considered ‘secondary functions?’ 

“Mr. McKay is not, we are sorry to say, championing the West. He appears 
to be presiding over the conquest of his Department and its historic functions 
by long-frustrated enemies of western growth and enrichment. And he has, un- 
Wwittingly, perhaps, become the ally of myopic reactionaries who have never 
changed their view that money invested in western water and land is money 
pounded down a rat hole. 

“The Eisenhower administration will neither win nor hold friends with such 
policies articulated by vacillating and confused men.” 

To some degree, this overturning of policies established under Presidents 
Theodore and Franklin Roosevelt must also be placed at the doorstep of Con- 
gress. Congress cut funds for public transmission lines in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation; cut funds for hydropower dams in the civil-functions 
bill; refused funds for a TVA steam plant essential for meeting its power 
demands in 1956; separated St. Lawrence power from the seaway project and 
permitted the Federal Power Commission to turn this power over to New York 
State, which, in turn, proposes to turn this power into the private-utility trans- 
mission system with no safeguards for the rights of farm co-ops and consumers; 
and, of more immediate concern to this area, Congress stood silent as the 
Federal Power Commission considered turning Hells Canyon over to the Idaho 
Power Co. CIO has consistently fought these “giveaways” of the Nation's hydro- 
electric power to the private interests, and it will continue to do so. We believe 
that this committee will see that public power and rural electrification are im- 
portant programs essential to the continued development of this great western 
agricultural region and we urge you to make clear this fact in your report 
to your colleagues in Congress. We commend Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, who 
was quoted in yesterday's Wyoming State Tribune to the effect that he regards 
the action of the rural electric co-ops in this region “well justified” in pro- 
testing the new power-marketing criteria of the Bureau of Reclamation. Sena- 
tor Hunt is further quoted as saying that he believes the new directive will 
push small cooperatives into bankruptcy and that this is but one of the many 
recent actions on the part of the Department of Interior which point to eventual 
elimination of the rural electric cooperatives. If this attack on them succeeds, 
private-power companies will then move in to take over all surplus power for 
resale at high rates. Such policies can only result in denying to future genera- 
tions the stimulus to expanding production, increased employment opportunities, 
and higher rural living standards which low-cost public power has made possible. 

Public development of electric power for the benefit of the people has been 
encouraged by the Government for the last 20 years. Now, the administration 
is discarding this policy. Secretary of Interior McKay, for example, has said 
he would turn the Snake River in Idaho over to a private utility and block 
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construction of the great multipurpose regional dam that is so urgently needed 
to meet the power needs of vast rural areas in Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
Under the administration’s new “power policy,” only two purposes in regard to 
the electrical co-ops appear to be evident. These are to raise the cost of power, 
and to put a ceiling over the power supply available to preference customers. 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl made clear that one purpose is to raise 
the cost of power when he spoke in Fargo, N. Dak., last month. He said: “I 
would like to forecast that, except in high fuel cost areas, 5 years hence the 
spread in price between federally produced power and locally produced power 
will be much less than it is at the present time.” Since the private utility 
conipanies are working constantly only at moving their rates upwards, these 
remarks can only mean that rural electric co-op rates, under present Government 
policies, must move the same way—and at an even faster rate. If that happens, 
farmers and other rural users will be paying much more out for power, and 
the squeeze they are now caught in between rising prices and low farm income 
will be only that much greater. 

Of the 25 co-ops in Montana, 11 now get all or part of their power through the 
Montana Power Co. They cannot possibly contract for the public power to 
which they are entitled under the law and start paying for it at the capacity 
charge next year on top of their present contracts with the MPC. What will 
happen unless the new administration order is changed is that the Montana 
Power Co. will be able to tie up the available power under long-term contracts 
early next year. ‘Then, after their present contracts expire, the REA’s will 
find that the Montana Power Co.—which for years tried to wreck Montana 
cooperatives in the State legislature—will be the only place they can turn for 
power. The same pattern will be repeated all over the Nation. Cooperatives, 
which have benefited the farmer tremendously, are being caught in the squeeze. 
And, in the face of growing power demands, the administration has declared 
that a part of its new policy is that there will be no “new starts” on multi- 
purpose dams Congress in the last session went along with this policy and 
failed to appropriate funds to start a single new project although many have 
been authorized for years. 

The CIO has also been greatly concerned over moves in the last session of 
Congress which appear to us to be nothing else but threats to give away rich 
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ts of the public domain, particularly grazing lands and our national 
rest We do not believe in special privilege for any segment of our economy, 

luding ourselves and not exeluding all others. It is the basic CIO philosophy 
that all real progress must be with the community as a whole, and not at its 


semen 


( 


expense. Therefore, we believe that the public interest must be paramount in 
determining the use and disposition of our national forests and all other parts 
of the public domain. Entirely apart from its commercial value, this land 


dedicated to the public good has many intangible values, such as scenic beauty, 
recreation, hunting, and fishing, and the like, which can easily be totally de- 
stroyed if the administration permits private interests to take over these lands, 
deforest them, and allow them to go to waste. We must never allow any single 
purpose, such as mere timber production, to force us to forget that these lands 
are also critically important to this area for other purposes, such as watershed 
protection, grazing, and flood control. The CIO therefore welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to commend Representative Metcalf, of Montana, who with his State’s 
two distinguished Senators, has worked so hard to protect the public interest 
in the public domain. We call especially to the committee’s attention his bill 
(H. R. 6081) which would strengthen the Taylor Grazing Act and at the same 
time recognize these other multipurpose values of the public domain. Without 
endorsing at this time either the bill or its purposes in detail, we do wish to 
recommend to the committee that it study its broad approach and concern over 
all aspects of the public benefits from our national forests. This contrasts 
strikingly, we feel, with other pending bills, such as the so-called Uniform Graz- 
ing Lands Act, which was called a “lousy bill” even by Secretary McKay, or 
H. R. 4646, which would permanently transfer to private ownership and strip 
of its forests much land dedicated to the public for its scenic beauty. This 
narrow, special interest kind of legislation cannot serve the good interests of 
either the farmers, cattlemen, or the workers of this Nation. 

Finally, I should like to return to the RBA situation, because these co-ops 
which the farmers themselves have established to meet their telephone and 
electric-power needs seem to be in the forefront of attack. In addition to the 
administration directives to which I have already referred, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to double RBA interest rates in the next session. This 
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bill, if passed, would wipe out the benefits of the Pace Act of 1944, which re- 
duced rates on REA loans to 2 percent. Up until that time, REA co-ops had 
been paying considerably more than the average rate paid by the Treasury 
to secure funds, and even since the establishment of the 2-percent rate the 
REA rate has been higher than the average cost of money to the Treasury 
up to 1952. While today the average cost of money to the Treasury, as the 
result of deliberate actions by the administration to force up interest rates paid 
by the Government and everybody else, is now 2.207 percent, there is still a 
considerable margin remaining between what the Government paid for money 
and what the REA co-ops were charged in the first 17 years of the program. 
We do not believe that any American, except perhaps private banking interests, 
would want the Government to profit excessively from interest paid on loans 
to bring electricity to rural people. High interest rates will mean an end to 
the REA co-op program. They would mean also that the essential electrification 
of the thinly settled, mountainous and low-income rural areas could not be 
completed. 

All of this is happening in the face of a big backlog of REA applications 
pending, and when more loans need to be made to meet the needs of local co-ops 
than were made last year. De to the sharp cuts in administrative funds for 
the REA, many important advisory services have been eliminated or seriously 
reduced. The farm electrification services of REA are among those which 
have been cut back sharply. The CIO and CWA believe that all Americans 
in this highly technical and technological age are entitled to share the benefits 
of civilization which accompany the introduction of low-cost electric-power 
and telephone-communication systems. Modern agriculture needs both. We 
urge you to remember this need when you write new farm legislation when 
Congress reconvenes next year. 

Since the administration has made much of the theory of “local option” in 
defending its power policies, I should also take this opportunity to make clear 
that the curtailment of REA which has been going on is clearly not in accord 
with the wishes of the people of this area. I have already referred to the 
long and unsuccessful effort which the Montana Power Co. made to cripple 
REA co-ops in the Montana State Legislature. The company did not succeed 
when the matter was put up squarely to the representatives of the people of 
Montana, yet now it appears that under the guise of “local control’ the admin- 
istration may force a crippling of REA that the power lobby was unable to 
push through locally. A similar repudiation of attempts to limit REA hag 
taken place in Colorado. I can speak of this situation with firsthand knowl 
edge, since it Was my privilege to represent the people of the second Coloradé 
district in my State’s senate from 1948 until last year. Here, the power lobby 
did succeed in getting a law enacted which prohibited REA from building in 
the State in any area where a private utility company indicated it was pre 
pared to provide service. In 1949, however, this law was repealed by the 
Colorado Legislature, proving once again that, when the matter is left up ta 
local decision, the people of this area will come out without qualification in 
support of a strong REA program. 

In conclusion, I should like to place before this committee the text of a letter 
sent by CWA president, Joseph Beirne, to President Eisenhower under date 
of October 23. This letter makes clear the position of the 300,000 men and 
women of our union in regard to the current farm crisis. I request that the 
full text of Mr. Beirne’s letter be included in the record at this point. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington 9, D. C., October 23, 19538. 


The Honorable Dwicut D. EIsexHoweRr, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The more thar 300,000 men and women who make up the 
membership of the Communications Workers of America are acutely aware that 
the prosperity of the Nation depends vitally upon the stability and well-being of it 
agriculture, and that the continued decline of the purchasing power of farmers 
will certainly have a detrimental influence upon the market for goods and serv- 
ices produced by organized labor. In recognition of these facts, and of the further 
fact that the system of farm programs, which over the last 20 years has main 
tained a relatively high level of agricultural prosperity, now appears to be 
threatened, the CWA at its seventh annual convention formally resolved to call 
to your attention your many campaign promises that agriculture would receive 
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the benefits of price supports and to urge that these promises be carried out in 
the spirit in which they were made. 

Accordingly, we call your attention to the words spoken by you at Kasson, 
Minn., on September 6, 1952: 

“And here and now, and without any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts,’ I say to you that I stand 
behind—and the Republican Party stands behind—the price-support laws now on 
the statute books. This includes the amendment to the basic Farm Act, passed 
by votes of both parties in Congress, to continue through 1954 the price supports 
on basic commodities of 90 percent of parity.” 

Again, you declared at Brookings, S. Dak., on October 4, 1952: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90 percent parity 
price support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain 
his full parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty in price supports of 90.” 

In Chicago, on October 31, 1952, you said: 

“T have made three major speeches and innumerable short talks on agriculture. 
Fach and every tim? I have flatly stated with no ‘ifs’ or ‘buts,’ that our adminis- 
tration is pledged to strengthen farm legislation for the farmers, that our ad- 
ministration will support the present law on the books. * * *” 

In contrast to the forthright statements quoted above, Secretary Benson has 
avoided giving any assurance that the existing programs will continue. In fact, 
when asked to comment on a proposal to extend the current 90 percent supports, 
he said, “I would prefer not to, Senator.” Asked by the press to comment on price 
supports, Mr. Benson stated he would use them merely “* * * to protect farmers 
against undue disaster. * * *” This reluctance on the part of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in fulfilling your unqualified campaign pledges had led to a marked 

neasiness among farmers. This uneasiness had undoubtedly been accentuated 
y the fact that Mr. Benson has appointed so many businessmen, rather than 
armers, to top policy positions in his Department. Many of these appointees are 
uutspoken opponents of the price-support programs, the very programs which 
they are given to administer, and it is therefore not difficult to account for the 
sense of foreboding which now grips our American farmers. We feel that it is 
lly necessary to remind you that a similar wave of agricultural insecurity 
preceded the “great depre ssion.” 

We also wish to emphasize the necessity for immediate action. According to a 
recent Department of Agriculture report, income from farm marketings in the 
first 8 months of 1953 is 6 percent less than a year ago. Obviously, if we are to 
maintain stability in agriculture this declining trend must be halted forthwith. 
Since it will probably be said that a large portion of the decline in farm income is 
attributable to the slump in meat prices, we would call to your attention that, 
with respect to the protection of perishable commodities, you said at Kasson, 
Minn., “We can and will find a sound way to do the job. However, 
months after the election, Secretary Benson wrote, “We do not know any feasible 
method of supporting prices of a perishable commodity like meat.” These 
flagrant inconsistencies cannot be conducive to a stable agricultural economy. 
They are, of course, extremely conducive to instability in agriculture. 

We therefore implore you, Mr. President, to act expeditiously to carry out your 
wise and admirable campaign pledges to the farmers and thus restore confidence 
and security to Amercan agriculture and to the Nation as a whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. BErRNE, President. 


Mr. Hinu. The next witness is Mr. Elden F. Keith, of Kaycee, Wyo. 
STATEMENT OF ELDEN F. KEITH, OF KAYCEE, WYO. 


Mr. Kerri. My name is Elden F. Keith, of Kaycee, Wyo. I repre- 
sent the Wyoming State Grange and am also vice chairman of the 
State board of agriculture. I am speaking as a rancher. 

Referring to questions set forth by the committee on which they 
desire information on No. 1-90 percent of parity for price support— 
I do not think there is such an answer as 90 percent of parity on 
storable goods without all the ills experienced up to now. I believe 
there should be a flexible parity if we have any at all and changes 
should be set forth by the Government far enough in advance so 
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that the product could be reduced or expanded without serious dam- 
age to the producer. As an example, wheat farmers should know of 
a change in price support before they plow their ground and sow 
next year’s ¢ rop in the fall. I would suggest the past 30 years’ prices 
averaged to arrive at parity. 

No. 2: I would venture to say that a flexible support price ranging 
from 75 to 90 percent would control overproduc tion much easier than 
a 90-percent rigid support. We can see what a rigid support price 
has done to butter, wheat, et cetera: so. if we wih to have supports, 
there has to be some way to discourage overproduction. 

No. 3: Two-price system—that has been carried on by manufac- 
turers for vears. What they sold at home was higher than that sold 
abroad. I never asked any of these firms whether thev liked to do 
this or not, but it was a way of getting rid of their excess supply 
ot woods. This svstem would definite ly | have to be used if we expect 
to sell agricultur: al produc ts abroad, as the conditions exis st now. 

For the last 20 years we have been so generous, giving money to 
foreign countries, giving nickinery, vn expert advice and know- 
how, furnishing seed and doing everything to creat competitors, and 
they have managed to find their own knife to cut our throats. Our 
Government has brought this situation on us, and it will not be cured 
in a year, when we have been many years arriving at our situation 
today. * 

I think the produce r of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and other sur- 
pluses will have to either restrict production rigidly or sell cheaper 
abroad. ‘This will make foreign producers love us, no doubt. 

No. 4: Question 4 on perishables as butter, fruits, and vegetables 
undoubtedly need a flexible support governed by the amount of excess 
supplies coming to the market. I think we definitely are going to 
be forced to rely on that old proposition of supply and demand. Why 

should we produce twice as much as needed and burden the taxpayer 
just because we like to raise a lot of produce. If we raise too much, 
we can expect to pay for our folly. 

No. 5: As for a long-range stabilization policy for cattle prices, 
I would sav that if corn and feeds were sup ported at a much lower 
parity that the cattle situation would right itself, but who knows 
where is the right bracket of cattle industry to have support prices. 

[If the entire market range is guaranteed a support price, then we 
are going to attract the fly-by-night speculator in cattle industry just 
as the wheat industry is infested with the suitcase farmers, 

The foreign-market decline should not have surprised us, as we 
have done everything to encourage this loss and the worst part of the 
picture is we financed a lot of our trouble abroad. The remedy as 
[ see it is to make the price so people in foreign markets will buy. 
Do you pay a high price for an article in a store if you can get iden- 
tically the same article in another store at a lower price ? 

No. 7: Soil conservation and flood prevention need attention, but 
the great attention that has been given to this, has enabled us to pro- 
duce a surplus. I believe both the Government and parties deriving 
a benefit should pay their percent of the expense. Government loans 
at low rates over long periods would be a factor in getting many 
practices complied with. 

No.8: If farmers want a Federal all-risk crop insurance they should 
pay a premium suflicient to keep such an agency from being a burden 
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on taxpayers. Rates could be adjusted yearly to keep the agency sol- 
vent. People must quit wanting something for nothing. It isn’t fair, 
nor is it sound business. 

The good farmer should not be penalized to support the poor 
farmer. 

No. 9: I believe most farmers have sufficient sources of credit on satis- 
factory terms, but I believe a loan agency might be beneficial if it used 
discretion and made long-term loans at a low rate of interest where 
there was a dire need to get farmers over the emergency existing today. 

Many farmers and ranchers find themselves embarrassed by having 
had too much credit extended to them without planning for a de¢ ‘line 
in prices. Some of these would work their way out if given some aid 
and time on their obligations. 

No. 10: Definitely research finding new uses for farm products 
would bring about better prices in agriculture; research in any field 
always pays dividends. Research has made us the great nation we are 
today, otherwise we would be cradling our wheat tod: ay. 

Mr. Hizu. The next witness is Mr. C. C. Gross, of Pine Bluffs, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. GROSS, OF PINE BLUFFS, WYO. 


Mr. Gross. Gentlemen, this idea is presented by C. C. Gross, rancher 
and banker, of Pine Bluffs, Wyo. 

The livestock industry is facing a surplus of cattle. The reduction 
of this surplus depends upon the removal of the source of the supply, 
namely female cattle. 

When the law, section 324 of the 1951 Revenue Act, was passed, it 
seemed to to me the purpose was to give the livestock producer capital 
gain advantage, on cattle held for 12 months, instead of 6 months as 
stipulated in the prior law. Under section 117 (j) of the act of 1951, 
this was not accomplished, as the Director of Internal Revenue has 
resisted the purport of the law. The case of /’ox v. Commissioner, 
affirmed by Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, July 31, 1952, decided 
that heifers had to be 26 months old and bulls 34 months old before 
they were considered as part of the breeding herd. This decision and 
prior decisions, caused more female livestock to be kept for breeding 
purposes, because the livestock man, not being able to take capital gain 
on these young female cattle kept the heifers in the herd. When the 

rice of steer calves reached an alltime high, these heifers became cows. 
Using the figure 5 as the average of calves produced, before the sale of 
the cow, you can readily see that this was a prime factor in increasing 
the number of cattle. 

Does it not seem feasible that Congress should amend this section, 
117 (j) of the law of 1951, in order that the producer of livestock be 
placed on the same basis as the holder of stocks and real estate, who 
are allowed to take capital gain on property held for 6 months? Elim- 
inate the phrase “For use in his own breeding herd.” Clarify the law 
so that the Director of Internal Revenue cannot make or construe 
some unintentional meaning of the law and defeat its purpose. 

In my opinion, such an amended law would be an incentive to the 
livestock man to sell his young female cattle and speed the livestock 
industry toward recovery. Thank you. 

Mr. Hux. The next witness is Mr. W. T. Young, of Pine Bluffs, 
Wyo. 
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STATEMENT OF W. T. YOUNG, OF PINE BLUFFS, WYO. 


Mr. Younc. Honorable Chairman Hope and House Committee on 
Agriculture, since our ecenomy today is operating under the influence 
of controls legislated to protect and support the high costs of every- 
thing the farmer needs to produce kis farm commodity, he must like- 
wise have supports and controls on the grains, the livestock, and the 
fruits and vegetables he markets. 

We believe the parity principle a fair one for both producer and 
consumer. In lowering the parity below the 100 percent you are just 
lowering the standard of living of the farmer just that much below 
that of nonagricultural producers. When a farmer produces a com- 
modity he has no say in what the price shall be unless he can get legis- 
lation that would set a standard such as your parity formula. 

The parity formula has worked out good for the farmer when sup- 
ported by commodity loans as are in effect today. We believe the pres- 
ent program has many imperfections, but it is the best program 
worked out to date for the farmer and should not be tossed out of the 
window until we have something equally as good or better and still be 
possible of administration. 

As wheatgrowers in a wheatgrowing section we would like to pre- 
sent a program that would be fair to farmers and consumers alike: 
Maintain an allotment system as we have today making loans at 100 
percent of parity on wheat to all growers farming within his ae 
ment. On his surplus acres permit him the privilege of planting this 
acreage to wheat permitting him to get a CC loan on it of 50 me nt 
of parity. This wheat then to be designated and offered for sale only 
in a world market if the price in the world market was less than the 
loan it would then be turned over to the Government for disposal at 
their discretion. 

Such a program would permit the wheatgrower to keep all of his 
summer fallow covered to prevent wind erosion. It would permit a 
wheatgrower to grow wheat in a wheatgrowing section when controls 
would be put on acreage of other grains and crops. It would guaran- 
tee an ample supply of wheat even in event of war. Such a program 
would be easily administered. Believe this is a two-price system that 
would permit a wheat farmer to continue farming, following his reg- 
ular farming practices and without having to buy new equipment or 
change his system of farming. The cattle business is today at a place 
where it is faced with disaster unless some ‘thing is done immediately to 
support it. 

The spokesman for the large cattle growers’ associations have spoken 
against any kind of support from the Government but these spokes- 
men do not voice the desire and need of the majority of the cattlemen. 
The small rancher who has to depend entirely on the return of his 
livestock to pay his living costs, his taxes, and operation costs. 

We believe a direct Government buying program established at all 
main and country markets, buying cows at not less than 12 cents per 
pound and heifers at not less than 15 cents per pound. This would 
set a floor on this type of cattle and establish a definite loan value on 
all she cattle. The Government to do its own contracting for the 
processing of these cattle. The meat from these cattle to be used for 
foreign relief and disposal. 
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This program would in no way be competitive with other type of 
beef cattle but would certainly give it a much-needed lift, it would 
act as a shock absorber and save many a small ranchman from dis- 
aster. Instead of ruining the cattlemen and bringing other prices 
and costs down to his level would it not be muc h better to give him 
some support and bring him back where he is able to pay his present 
costs and stay in business. It would support other industries and 
labor at or near present level. If all segments of the economy go 
down together it will hurt no one to any great extent, including the 
Government. 


Mr. Hitz. The next witness is Mr. John Noh, of Kimberly, Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN NOH, OF KIMBERLY, IDAHO, PRESIDENT OF 
THE IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Non. Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the House 
Committee on Agvriculture, 1 will discuss a wool program first: The 
directors of the Idaho Wool Growers Associ li ition, in session on three 


t 


separate occasions Mm the last vear, each time unanimously voted to 


upport a sel sible and suflicient tariff on wool. | agree with the 
sound thinking of these sheepmen. An adequate tariff carries no 
stigma of subsidy and it does not cost a single penny of taxes. Instead, 
it furnishes much-ne: Se dieateaanaas National Government. 


[ am « | posed to a my a ri ult ire prog rain that involves : a subsidy 
which accumulates a Government stoc kpile with its depressing conse- 


quences, a program that ultimately leads to controls, regimentation, 

and a Government-controlled economy. I favor a program that inter- 

feres the least with the basic economic law of supp ly and demand. 
With regard to wool we are in competition only with foreign wool 


produced unde conditions impossible for us to compete with. Itisa 
different story with lamb. With lamb we are in competition with all 
other meats as well as with almost everything that goes into the Ameri- 
ean diet. This is as it should be and it is a challenge that we in the 
sheep producing business should welcome. While we were getting 
a good price for our lambs and wool we were complacent but now 
we realize that if we are to survive we must do some of the things 
that we have long known that we should do. 

As a result of the erratic and disastrous prices that we received for 
our lambs this last year we have held a series of meetings and we 
have determined to launch a national lamb promotion and research 
program. ‘This program to be under the sponsorship of the National 
Wool Growers Association. This program will need a considerable 
budget to adequately carry out an advertising and market research 
program that will be necessary to build the sheep population back to 
where it was 10 years ago. We have decided that this fund should 
come from the sheep producers themselves. This would be a positive 
and respectable way to help ourselves instead of asking the taxpayer 
to foot the bill. 

The hitch to this kind of program is how to raise the money for a 
continuing long-range program. ‘This is where the National Congress 
comesin. We needa special bill authorizing and directing the packers 
who kill lamb and mutton to make a deduction of so much per head 
from each purchase to carry on this work. 
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I realize that such a law as I have suggested would entail some 
bookkeeping on the part of the packers but inasmuch as this kind 
of program would be of direct benetit to them this would be their 
contribution to the program. 

Over the last 10 years many sheep ranges were converted to cattle. 
This was a factor in the present decline in numbers of sheep and in the 
increase in cattle. With a healthy sheep business I am sure that the 
trend can be reversed and we will all be happier. 

Mr. Hix. The next witness is Mr. George Snodgrass, of Cas- 
per, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SNODGRASS, OF CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. Snoperass. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
speaking on the credit needs of ranchers and why additional credit 
is urgently needed, drought conditions so severe that it is a disaster 
in itself brought on another disaster which is even worse and more 
widely spread, and that is the drop in cattle prices, thus creating a 
double disaster. This drought is more than a drought; it is a dry 
cyck, and much of our country has been getting drier every year for 
the past sever% ul years until 3 years ago c attle were being moved oul 
of some areas for lack of feed. Two years ago conditions were still 
worse, and, in spite of an effort to produce more hay and buy more 
feed, many herds had to be reduced and dumped on the market, and 
dry cows “drop ped from $500 per head to $100 per head. Calves 
drop ped from $150 to $80 per head. 

This year drought conditions were so widespread that more cattle 
had to be dumped on the market, forcing the market still lower, and 
many cattle sold as low as $60 for cows and $40 for calves, and, at the 
same time, everything that ranchers had to buy has been going higher 
every year. 

Many ranchers, in an effort to save their foundation herds, have 
been forced to borrow heavily from local banks and loan agencies, 
and then as cattle prices continued to drop, and loan values dropped 
accordingly, these banks find they will be carrying what the bank 
examiners call a topheavy loan, and already foreclosure proceedings 
are beginning to appear in the legal columns of newspapers. 

Several plans are being put into effect that will help cattle prices 
some over the long pull, but nothing less than a stepped-up credit will 
save many good operators from losing their herds and ranches. 

A Government loan has been set up to be handled through the Farm 
Home Administration, but it has not been made available to operators 
whose ranches are mortgaged—and this means most of them—unless 
mortgage holder will sign a standby agreement, and, generally speak- 
ing, banks do not favor signing such an agreement. 

The central district of the Wyoming Farm Bureau has recommended 
a 10-year Government loan at not to exceed 5 percent interest based 
on average cattle prices for the past 5 years, payable any time at bor- 
rower’s option after 3 years, and in case where present mortgagee 
refuses a standby agreement said Government loan would necessarily 
have to pay off present loan. 

A Government loan was made under similar drought conditions in 
1932 and handled through the RACC. These loans were paid off 
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with no loss to the Government and it saved the ranching industry. 
We endorse this type of loan. 

Mr. Hitz. The next witness is Dr. H. E. Stuckenhoff, representing 
Natrona County Wool Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. E. STUCKENHOFF, REPRESENTING 
NATRONA COUNTY WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. SruckennHorr. Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, in this short discourse, without try- 
ing to cover every angle of the present dilemma of the sheep and 
cattle man, I will give a general approach to the problem with some 
thought to a partial solution. In this postwar economy two facts 
stand out: 

That we have a very high level of economy, of which the majority 
of us are very proud. 

That there are very few things in our economy that cannot be 
produced more cheaply abroad as nations recover from the ravages 
of war. A few exceptions are the multi-billion-dollar industrial prod- 
ucts which lack plant facilities and money to produce. 

If tariff, stand se fees, embargo, and duties are wrong as seems to 
be the supposition in many quarters, particularly Detroit, then why 
not remove them and go to a completely free economy eliminating all 
trade barriers? I believe the answer would be rapidly forthcoming 
not only from business but from coed itself. Elimination of trade 
barriers and the keeping up of subsidy would be a little unrealistic 
storing your own production while buying from your neighbor. No 
farmer in his right mind would practice this type of economy, only 
a government could be that unre ali stic. 

If we went in for free trade I am sure all of you are aware that 
very soon our economy would rec edu ce itself to the average of all foreign 
nations. The price squeeze Sat the stockerower finds himself in 
today is no news to you. I am sure. With everyone working on a 
fixed charge the retailer, the packer, the commission man, the railroads 
and the feeder, leaves only the stockgrower to absorb the reduced 
prices. Rigid price supports on grains have only accentuated the 
situation. If tariff, import fees, duties, and embargoes are actually 
righteous methods of protection of our economy then I think they 
should be adequate within reason. 

Let’s look at the record on wool, I believe a reasonable essential 
product of our economy. In the 1920’s wool was protected by a 
34-cent tariff. It was reduced by Roosevelt to 25.5 cents. In the 
1930’s this was, I believe, adequate, because of reduced cost of all 
other products purchased by the woolgrower on the 1935 to 1939 basis. 
However, the 1935 to 1939 dollar now is worth 52 cents so with a 
static tariff, the value of the tariff has been partially nullified so that 
at present it is worth one-half of what it was in 1939. Simple arith- 
metic will tell you that a static tariff during inflation is reduced in 
value, as it would be increased in value during deflationary periods 
in a direct relation as to the value of the dollar. 

The woolgrower seeing the gradual loss of protection and with 
no sign of relief on the horizon, has shifted from the sheep to the 
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cattle business. The resultant factor has been a glut on the cattle 
market with an all-time high in cattle production. It is obvious that 
something should be done to reduce cattle numbers. Buying canner 
and cutter type cattle for shipment abroad is but temporary relief. 
It may have to be repeated year after year unless enough stockmen 
go broke to reduce the numbers. What is the answer? 

In my opinion, incresing the import fees or tariff on wool to 51 
cents a cleat n pound and restoring the confidence of the sheepm: in in 
sheep would be a realistic approach. We produce 228 million pounds 
of shorn wool and use approximately 660 million to 1 billion pounds 
annually, at least that is the record since 1945. What has happened 
in the world is that the sheep population of the world has increased 
by 50 percent with the resultant increase in the production of wool. 
During this time our production has been cut in half. All because of 
a static tariff. 

Would a realistic increase in duty, or tariff, adversely affect .our 
economy? I don’t believe so. Actually you have $5 worth of grease 
wool in the average suit and $1 more would be very little to add and 
yet this would be ample to produce the proper incentive to restore 
the sheep population and reverse this vicious trend that has thrown 
both the sheepman and the cattleman into a dither. Let me show 
you a chart which I have compiled, statistics from the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1953, showing the relation of sheep 
and cattle and why the trend. 

There is only so much grass in this western breeding country and 
sheep or cattle can eat this grass, but to increase one will reduce the 
other or vice versa. Restore the confidence in the sheep business with 
adequate tariff or duties and the sheep numbers will multiply rapidly 
automatically reducing cattle numbers. As I said before, there is only 
so much grass in this western breeding country limiting the animal 
units that each ranch can support. Wool probably is the only product 
of our economy that could say to Uncle Sam: Protect me and I will 
cost you not one cent, actually increase your income through increased 
duties on wool imported. 

During the past year wool has actually been dumped in our country 
through the m: :nipul: ition of the peso. It is no secret that Uruguayan 
wool tops were increased by 60 times in 1 year. The Republicans did 

right this inequity and should receive credit but think of what would 
i pen if all barriers were removed. 

Are your shoes appreciably lower than in 1940 to 1950? Very 
little, yet at that time we received as high as $16 to $20 for hides which 
now are reduced to $2.50, such that one can’t even afford to skin a cow 
that has died on his range. In 1951 we sold feeder steers for $38.75, 
dry cows for $26 to $28 and lambs for from 30 to 40 cents. In 1952 we 
sold feeder steers for 30 cents at home, cows for 16 to 18 cents, and 

lambs for 21 to 24 cents. This year feeder steers brought $16.50, cows 
8 to 10 cents in Omaha, and lambs brought 14 to 15 cents at home. 
Nothing the rancher purchases has reduc ed with rare exce ption. 

On synthetics, when and if a perfect substitute has been found, I be- 

lieve the w oolgrower i is willing to take his whipping providing he can- 
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not compete with the product but until then he believes that he is 
entitled to a fair break on his own home market. 

Gentlemen, does the South American, does the Australian, does the 
New Zealander pay for the support of our Government? Didn’t 
Nixon say to the New Zealanders the other day on his good-will junket 
that tariff barriers into the United States were too high? Could he 
have meant anything else than wool and meat? I believe this is their 
principal export. 

Why is wool written off the agenda as an unnecessary commodity 
and allowed to continue with inadequate protection? Gentlemen, if 
we are tossing favors about the world because of our fight against 
world communism then certainly it isn’t in New Zealand, Australia, 
South America, and South Africa, that it should worry us because they 
are the have nations and not the have-not nations. Finally, can you 
reduce the income of our segment of our economy, the stockgrowers, to 
two-fifths of 1 percent of their previous income and expect them to 
survive? The wide range between feeder and fat cattle is killing the 
stockgrower, which everyone knows is due to the rigid support on 


grains. Ihave no quarrel with the farmer for storing his grain when 
he feels that it is to his financial gain. Afterall, he can go to the bank 


and trade dollars. Actually maybe it is fortunate because it would 
only increase the glut. 

Another thing I should like to point out to the cattle grower is that 
beef and lamb are not actually competitors for the American table but 
should complement each other. Could you eat beef every day ? Very 
few pe yple can. The Vy like a v: riety of meats and lamb could ve ry well 
return toa place on the American dinner table if on ly some encourage- 
ent could be had. Gentlemen, let me say to you that whether you 
like it or not wool has become a problem of both the sheepman and the 
eattleman and the sooner the probie m is righte xd the sooner relief will 
be had. 

Finally, let me say that due to a static tariff on wool, — 
dropped out of, or reduced their sheep numbers and instead began 


raising cattle thereby causing an overproduction. Adequate protec- 
tion ~ r wool would reverse the trend and thereby relieve, in a couple 
of ye: ye cattle glut and the result would be to a large measure 


are eat ving factor solving the problem with no cost and a new trust 
in the hii enterprise system. In 1922 there was an adequate tariff 
put on wool with a marked increase in the numbers of sheep. The 
sheepmen lost confidence about 1942 and you will see a direct line 
downward with a tremendous loss in sheep production. The people 
went into the cattle business and you will see a glut in the cattle 
market. If you will get these sheep numbers bac dk with a resultant 
increase, bring back the market which has gone to foreign countries, 
Australia, New Zealand, and so forth, it will reduce cattle numbers 
and there will be great relief as far as everyone is concerned. 
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(The graph referred to above is as follows :) 
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Mr. Hinu. We have another statement, from Mr. Kaufmann, to be 
inserted in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX KAUFMANN AND A. W. LONABAUGH, 
OF SHERIDAN, WYO. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


SHERIDAN, WY0O., October 80, 1958. 
AGRICULTURAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find copies of resolutions which were passed at 
a recent meeting attended by approximately 100 cattlemen of this county. 

The undersigned were appointed as members of committees to present the 
resolutions at your meeting in Billings, Mont., but due to the fact that the 
Billings meeting was canceled and transferred to Cheyenne, it appears that it 
will be impossible for members of the committee to make the trip, which would 
involve 2 or 8 days, and the committee, therefore, decided that we should 
submit to your committee the resolutions which are enclosed for your 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
ALEX KAUFMANN, 
A. W. LONABAUGH. 


RESOLUTIONS RECOMMENDED BY LIVESTOCK GROUP 


1. The Government be requested to buy Canner and Cutter cows on the open 
market at parity price. 
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For a long-range aid to the depressed livestock market, the following request 
was adopted: 

2. We ask the Government to put a parity support price on all grades of fat 
beef and fat sheep. This support to continue parallel with the corn- and wheat 
support programs, 


Mr. Hitz. Mr. Davis? 
STATEMENT OF COURTENAY C. DAVIS, OF HORSE CREEK, WYO. 


Mr. Davis. Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I wish to address you on the range live- 
stock-price problem. My name is Courtenay C. Davis. I run the Y 
Cross Ranch at Horse Creek, Wyo. This ranch is a producer of range 
cattle. We sell yearling steers, yearling heifers, and wet cows—these 
are cows that have produced calves. These three classifications of 
range cattle are sold in the fall of the year to men who fatten them 
for market. We also sell dry cows which are breeding cows that 
failed to produce a calf or lost one. Because these cows have not had 
a nursing calf, they grow fat on the range and are usually sold by us 
in September to packer buyers. We produce no grain. Our crop is 
hay and grass which we harvest and market through the medium of 
cattle. 

From the enumeration above you can see our market is primarily 
the man who fattens cattle. I cite these details and this classification, 
because my purpose in appearing before you is to demonstrate to the 
best of my ability the impact on our range-cattle market of the present 
price-support program on livestock-feed grains. It is my contention 
that the average range-cattle producer cannot continue for long to 
produce range cattle at present prices with livestock feeds supported 
at such high prices unless: First, the fat cattle market rises about $5 
per hundred above the present price, or, second, support or floor prices 
in some form are placed under cattle. 

To illustrate may I quote the following figures from the Record 
Stockman which is a cattle-trade paper published at Denver, Colo.: 

Parity on September 15 for cattle was 76 percent compared with 78 percent 
on August 15. The average price received September 15 was $15.80. Slaughter 
steers at Chicago the week ending September 17 sold as follows: Prime $28.14 
(95.3 percent of the parity figure $29.54) ; Choice $26.12 (94.4 percent of parity 
figure $27.66) ; Utility $13.62 (67.4 percent of $20.18) cows, utility $11.48 (67.3 
percent of $17.06); all grades and classes feeder steers at Kansas City $15.50 
(70.3 percent of $22.05)— 
the parity price. 

I believe it a fair statement to say that prices today are not too far 
above or below these figures. May I call your attention to the fol- 
lowing pertinent facts in the above prices with their relation to the 
so-called parity figures: 

First, both classifications of fat cattle, Choice and Prime, were 
selling at or about 94.4 percent of parity. Neither of these grades 
of cattle are sold by the range cattle producer like ourselves. 

Second, the remaining three classifications which might be and are 
sold by us as range cattle are selling from 70.3 percent of parity 
down to 67.3 percent of parity. In short, during the shipping sea- 
son this fall the major brunt of the drop in cattle prices and the 
widest divergence of cattle prices from parity has fallen on the range 
cattle producers. If this severe drop in price were to be confined to 1 
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year, most range men could survive it. There are many in the range 
country who are not - fortunate. 

My concern is for the coming year when rangemen must again 
operate under the present fixed “feed grain price support program, 
unless a change is made. Intelligent rangemen are concerned, be- 
cause unless the fat-cattle market rises to the point at which choice 
fat cattle sell at approximately or above $28 per hundred the price 
squeeze will again force us to accept a price for our stock which will 
be below the cost of production or which will not allow us a reasonable 
return for our labor and investment. If choice fat cattle should rise as 
stated, our troubles would be over temporarily. However, the present 
support program works to our detriment in this way: 

At the present supported prices for feed grains it costs approxi- 
mately 26 to 31 cents per pound to put a pound of gain on cattle 
weighing over 600 pounds when they are placed in a commercial feed 
lot. Some operators can cheapen the cost of this gain sli ightly. On 
the Omaha market Monday, October 26, the Market ‘News Letter of the 
Production and Marketing Administration states— 

Majority of Choice steers ranged from $22 to $25.75 with good low to low Choice 
grades from $18 to $21.50. 

It is obvious that if the fat animal brings less per pound than it 
costs to put the gain on the animal, that the feeder who buys the 
animal from the rangeman will either buy the animal from us as 
a disastrously low price or seal his grain under the present support 
program. At this point the banker also enters the picture, because 
if the feeder needs credit, the banker will not lend unless the cattle 
to be fed are bought so cheaply that there is little chance for loss on 
the loan. 

Another factor in the problem of the range producer is the ever- 
widening spread between the price received by the producer and the 
price paid by the ultimate consumer. Each year labor costs by the 
pac ‘ker and the other middlemen between the producer and consumer 
have risen, thus widening the spread. On October 26 the American 
Meat Institute stated in part: 

Since the price of meat is determined by the inescapable law of supply and 
demand, namely, the demand of consumers for the available siipply at any given 
time—it seems obvious that payroll increases and other higher costs must be 
recovered elsewhere and particularly from the sellers of livestock. The live- 
stock sellers have been similarly affected in the increased costs of everything 
they buy, including labor. 

It is axiomatic that the marketing charge is a larger percentage 
of the retail prices when they are low than when they are high. A 
smaller part of the low than of high retail prices therefore, goes to 
the producer for the live animal. In short the producer pays all 
increased costs of the spread. 

Two factors and abuses which affect this spread are, namely, first 
direct buying by packers in the country, and secondly, the feeding of 
rattle by them. Both of these abuses allow them to manipulate the 
prices they pay for cattle on the major markets. These abuses should 
be stopped by proper regulation in the interest of fair marketing 
practice. 

The range cattle producer has no choice when his only crop falls 
below cost of production. There is no other crop he can produce— 
there is nothing he can turn to in its place. In other sections of the 
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country where land under price-support programs and acreage allot- 
ments has been or will be turned to grass from crops, cattle can and 
robably will be raised in competition with us. These farmers will 
ah a Government-guaranteed profit they can raise cattle at or below 
our cost of production. In this way the crop-support program works 
an additional hardship on the western range cattle producer. 

Most of us in the range country, and I share this view, do not favor 
a price-support program of any kind in our economy. However, I 
contend that the realistic economic facts are, if we are to exist, we 
must submit to a temporary support or floor under cattle prices of 
the present high fixed support price program on livestock feed grains 
is continued. Such a program for cattle prices should be abandoned 
at the same moment the price-support program on feed grains ceases. 
Unless cattle-fat prices rise, or are raised by Government action ip 
some form, we ra} ve cattle producers cannot continue to operate for 
long at a guaranteed loss. 

Mr. Hix. The next witness is Mr. Henry Christensen, Denver. 
Colo. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CHRISTENSEN, OF DENVER, COLO., 
REPRESENTING THE COLORADO STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Curistensen. Gentlemen, I am Henry Christensen, of Den- 
ver, Colo. Lam a wheat farmer and a cattleman in a small way out 
there. I am spt aking for the Colorado State Grange and taking this 
report from our agricultural report. I am very happy to give you 
some grassroot thoughts on the thinking of the Colorado Grange farm 
people. We are no different from any other segment of people in 
Colorado. We believe in the family size farm, food schools, churches, 
good homes, and a decent standard of living. In other words, we 
believe we are entitled to security and freedom from want. 

We are engaged in raising foodstuff for the world and are con- 
stantly fighting the elements and nature. Sometimes in adverse 
weather conditions we do not raise enough to feed the world prop- 
erly. When that happens the country looks down on us and says we 
haven’t done a good job. The American farmer has never let the 
country down. During the last two wars we were called on to raise 
more than ever to help feed a hungry world and we came through. 

‘Today we have reached a place where we have more foodstuff than 
we can dispose of in our own Nation—some call it surplus. We in 
the Grange like to look on it as a reserve and believe it is up to the 
Federal Government to supply storage and parity prices for the food- 
stuff so that we have plenty in time of war, drought, or a time when 
something prevents us from producing abundantly. 

We believe the Federal Government should support the 6 basic 
crops at 90 percent of parity. Of course, when the Government sup- 
yorts these crops, we should have acreage and marketing controls. 
Fs my contact with farmers I find that they are pretty much opposed 
to the two-price system. They feel as long as machinery, labor, gas 
and oil, and other things entering into the cost of production are above 
parity—then the farmer should have at least 90 percent of parity. 

We believe cattle prices will right themselves in the next 2 or 3 
years. However, until they do, there should be a support price paid 
on them to keep the cattlemen, large or small, from going broke, 
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which many of them already have. We believe it is everybody’s busi- 
ness to keep the farms profitable so that there will always be food 
enough for everybody. History has proven that when our farms are 
not profitable and their income begins to slide down, a depression 
immediately follows. We certainly cannot afford a depression with 
communistic countries breathing down our necks. 

Subsidies are nothing new when applied to airlines, railroads, 
United States mail, tariffs, and such. It seems to be all right in those 
instances, but as soon as it begins to apply to farming it then becomes 
socialistic or a raid on the taxpayers. Newspapers and national maga- 
zines have been very unfair in the publicity they have given farm 
programs, making it appear as a donation and a hardship on the 
American taxpayers. 

We believe direct subsidies paid to the farmer for the foodstuff 
he raises in abundance should be encouraged so that we will always 
have a reasonable supply of reserves on hand and this country will 
never be wanting for food. In fact, there might come a time again 
when food is more powerful than ammunition. 

The farmers I come in contact with believe the present program is 
all right with a few modifications here and there. We must have a 
farm program and must have it right away so that the farmers know 
where they stand. What has happened to the cattle industry can 
happen to all segments of farming. Farmers all realize this and it 
places them in a very jittery position. 

Farmers of the Nation are depended on to furnish food for three 
complete meals a day to every person in this country year in and year 
out. We are told that with the continuous increase in population 
surpluses can be wiped out in a few short years. Let us build our 
program on a program of abundance rather than scarcity. ‘The fol- 
lowing are some of the things we want ina pose? im: 

(1) Not less than 90 percent of parity on all crops including beef 
and all other meats; (2) Federal soil-conservation program; (3) ex- 
tended farm credit; (4) continuation of point-4 program; (5) ex- 
tended funds for REA and rural telephones; (6) More security for 
farm cooperatives; (7) explore and develop new markets. 

We are opposed to the following: (1) Disposing of REA and recla- 
mation to private industry; (2) increased interest rates or so-called 
hard money; (3) cost-of-production program. We are entitled to 
more than merely cost. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Norman W. Barlow, of Cora, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN W. BARLOW, REPRESENTING UPPER 
GREEN RIVER CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bartow. My name is Norman W. Barlow. I reside at Cora, 
Wyo. I am engaged in the ranching business and have been so en- 
vaged for the ae 25 years. I am today representing our Upper 
Green River Cattle Growers Association and am chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. Out in western Wyoming, where our association 
exists, we are in an area that probably is the most rugged of any area 
in the United States where we grow cattle. We have an altitude that 

ranges from 7,000 to 10,500 feet. We have in our area the icebox of 
the ‘Nation, Big Piney, Wyo. If you haven’t heard about it, some- 
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times it gets a little cold out there. We have temperatures that will 
range in the wintertime sometimes as cold as 65° below zero. 

The association that IT re present primarily is in the plateau areas 
with native meadows. You can grow principally only once ¢ rop, that 
of hay. We have had a very severe drought condition existing in our 
country this year, and we are confronted with a short hay crop. We 
realize that we are also confronted with depressed prices on cattle so 
therefore our operators this year will operate at a loss with their live- 
stock operations. We have a feeding condition there that takes from 
120 days to 200 days on full feed of hay, and has to be supplemented 
in part with commercial feeds that have to be purchased and shipped 
in. ‘These feeds are supported by Pp rice supports an id naturally we are 
having to pay artificial price for tl fonts that are supplemented by 
our hay. However, with all these ies rsities that our members are 
faced with, at a recent meeting they went on record 100 percent against 
any price support for their industry in our area. They were willing 
to take the prices when they were high, sold cattle out of our area, 


calves as hioh as 45 cents a poun cl, yearling steers as high as 38 cents 
« pound, no less than 2 years ago. 

We didn’t ask for any Government help then, we don’t propose to 
ask for it now. We feel that if we want to weaken our position i nour 
livestock industry in our area, all we want to do is to be placed under 


Government control. We have seen how it is working for the wheat 
farmer and the corn farmer and we want no part of it. We would 
like to work it out ourselves and I think it is working out. No less 
than 2 weeks ago we saw a decided change in our livestock situation, 
‘This was occasioned by rains over a good deal of the drought area, 
This week we have seen our prices addy ance 3 to 5 cents a pound. Right 
now there are men looking for replacement cattle to go into the 
drought area. 

We have a temporary economic condition that is going to be strange, 
but we feel that we will be able to weather it and we are going to do 
everything in our power to run our own business with our own 
money, and not ask for Government help. 

Our association, however, still believes in free markets and is 100 
percent against any controls being placed upon our products, realizing 
that with support prices being placed upon our products, realizing 
that with support prices being extended to feed grains that we are 
operating under artificial conditions that are greatly aggrevating our 
operations. However, it is the thinking of our members that we will 
be in a stronger position if we can relieve our present congested 
cattle situation without fixed Government price eontrols being placed 
on our livestock. 

We wish to commend Secretary of Agriculture Benson and the 
various agencies that have been assisting in relieving the drought 
conditions that we have been faced with, knowing that it is merely 
an emergency now that should not extend too far in the future. We 
believe that the price program now being instituted by the Department 
of Agrieulture will greatly relieve our existing cattle numbers and 
that we will be able to eat ourselves out of this present depressed 
price condition. 

Our association has gone on record favoring the Hope-Aiken bill, 
H. R. 6787, 100 percent. We believe that this bill will greatly stabilize 
the livestock industry in our area. All of the members of our associa- 
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tion are permittees of the Bridger National Forest. These forest 
grazing lands play a very important part in the operation of our live- 
stock ranches. We think that this proposed legislation will greatly 
stabilize our operation and also encourage the fullest utilization of 
our national forests. We believe that proper multiple use of our 
forest lands will benefit all the people of the United States. We 
certainly hope that full consideration will be given this proposed 
legislation and that it will be enacted at an early date. 

The members of our Upper Green River Cattle Growers Association 
have been established in the livestock business many of them over 60 
years, and all of them over 15 years. They have been able to survive 
bad times before and they are certain that they will survive our present 
depressed conditions. Realizing that an adjustment was necessary 
that they would have to get cattle numbers in line with our con- 
sumption and that we must reduce numbers in order to have a 
satisfactory market for our livestock. We hope that any program 
formulated by the Congress will leave our operations free of Gov- 
ernment controls as we recognize that the free-enterprise system is 
the only system that can long endure. 

Mr. Horven. It has always been the policy of this committee to 
afford a respectable hearing to all witnesses. 

The next witness will be Mr. Lloyd Taggart, of Cody, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD TAGGART, OF CODY, WYO. 


Mr. Tageart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a 
stock grower for the last 39 years in the State of Wyoming, I would 
like to make a few observations. 

I am opposed to all price supports because I feel that they are 
unfair and unworkable. They are unfair because all taxpayers and 
consumers who have to foot the bill, pay the taxes, are not going to 
be directly benefited as a result, and ‘all evidence so far presented in- 
dicates to me it would be a very costly bill to administer which would 
certainly increase the problems rather than solve them. It is un- 
workable because you cannot have supports without controls. If you 
have supports without controls fos cattle numbers would increase 
to the point which would surely bring on chaos and disaster to the 
industry. The livestock business is not a business that Uncle Sam ean 
control from day to day as he does some other lines of industry. If 
we breed our cows, they must have calves. These calves must be 
cared for until such time as they are ready for the market. If the 
so-called controls prohibit you from marketing these calves at the 
desirable time, yon must be prepared to take care of same until such 
time as they see fit to take them off your hands. Our business, just like 
any other production line, is an operation you cannot stop as you see 
fit. It is an endless chain and if you are a livestock man who has a 
balanced ranching unit, you will be able to survive. If you don’t have 
a balanced ranching program, then you are bringing on a thing that 
so many of our so-called cattlemen are crying about today—‘*We 
can’t pay our way so it is up to Uncle Sam to come in and pay the bill 
for us.” 

As I stated before, I have been in the livestock business for some 
89 years. I have seen ups and downs during that period but at no 
time have I ever called upon Uncle Sam to come in and bail me out. 
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I am in debt today but if the good Lord will sustain my health, and 
the banks will stand behind me, I am going to win. 

I wa ara rr to be born in the United States of America where 
everbyody | s been oiven an 04 ual « hance to work out his own destiny. 
I was a sue of a family of 16 children. My Irish father and 
my scot a mot ther taught me from the time I was ol | enough to under- 
tand, that it was up to me to work out my own salvation. I was 
taught that the United States had given me the grandest place on 
earth to work out that destiny, and if I couldn’t do it under such fa- 
vorable conditions, it was ce fault and not the fault of our Govern- 
ment I have a large fami mvself, and it is my only hope that I 
will be able to instill in the minds of those children the same philos- 
ophy that wa taught to me. that no one owes them a cunrantaed 


profit on their labors. I don’t want my children to grow into man- 
hood and womanhood thinking that every time they make a bad in- 


vestment that Uncle Sam is coming to their rescue. That to me will 
never build a strong citizen for our country that will endure and can 


endure in such times as these. To me, these are not hard times. The 
only thing is, too many of our younger generation have been pampered 


to the point that they are de nendent upon someone to Guarantee them 


a livel a. 

[ am satisfied that the meat-purchase program that is being used 
today, if enlarged upon and earried over for another year, will show 
a great change in our price structure. 

1 als vor a more liberal credit policy by our Government where- 


by ome oj those people who are In clistress can get suflicient help at 
an interest rate that is ery te to these times. I thank you. 


Nir. Horven. Ladies and gentlemen, I hope we may proceed in order, 
This committee is here to hear the views of all t! witnesses. Every 
witness appearing be fore this committee is entitled to his or her in- 
dividual opinion. The committee is out here to seek the sentiments 


of the farmers and interested people at the grassroots. We are going 
to afford ¢ very witness the liberty of action, and I do ho ype that the 


audience will respect what the witnesses have to say, and that we 
may cuven some —— here and permit us to proceed in order. 
The next witness is Mr. Franz Daniel, CIO regional director for 


Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF 0. A. KNIGHT, CIO VICE PRESIDENT, AS READ BY 
FRANZ DANIEL, CIO REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR COLORADO 


Mr. Dantrev. Mr. Chairman and members of the a I am 
appearing to present a statement pre pared for and on behalf of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations by Vice President O. A. Knight. 

Mr. Chairman, we find it necessary on behalf of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to clarify for the committee, for the record 
of these hearings, for the press and radio, and for the American 
people the fact that testimony presented here and at other hearings 
by and on behalf of the CIO and its affiliated unions is presented by 
and for the CIO and is not to be associated or confused with testi- 
mony presented by any other organization speaking in labor’s name. 

We refer specifically to testimony which has been and probably 
will be presented by other so-called labor unions who either have been 
expelled from the CIO because they were Communist-dominated or 
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left the CIO when they were about to be expelled because of their 
Communist domination. 

One such organization, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (UE), presented your committee with a so-called 
basic statement and supplementary statements at your hearings in 
Minneapolis; Des Moines; Bloomington and Quincy, Il].; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; and Columbus, Ohio. It is pos ible that other similar 
organizations, suc th as the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers Union, 
may present similar testimony during your western swing. 

Unlike the CIO, which does not presume to attempt a formulation 
of farm program, but only to support the policy of continued abundant 
production and assured adequate income for farmers, UE has not 
only — up with all the answers, but has loaded in its statement 
an all-inclusive domestic and foreign program which purports to 
cover everything but remedies for dandruff and the common cold. 

Knowing the UE’s long record of slavish adherence of every twist 
and turn of the international Communist Party line, the UE’s testi- 
mony before this committee denouncing the “cold and Korean wars” 

“extremely ape tea pene of this country” seems completely 


in Sab acter. So, too, UE’s reminder that ‘ ‘milli ns of our sons 
have oe drafted into a Armed Forces, there have been 140,000 
American casualties and 25.000 American dead.” International Com- 


munist imperialism kills our sons. Then its American agents come 
into hearings such as this to remind us of our debt and to shed fake 
tears over a loss to us that is a gain for them. We denounce this 
impudence as an insult to our dead and to our intelligence. 

Neither at this point in its basic statement, nor anywhere else in the 
14-page statement, does the UE find space to mention the historic fact 
that the Communists, not the South Koreans or the United States of 
America, started the war in Korea by an act of unprovoked, large- 
scale military aggression on June 24, 1950. Instead, the UE attempt 
to rewrite history would suggest that South Korea, we, and the other 
UN nations that resisted aggression in Korea are guilty of the aggres- 
sion that, in fact, was launched by the Communists themselves. In 
the week after that attack, the South Koreans and U. N. forces hit 
back at the Communist mailed fist, suffering heavy losses, but finally 
checking and rolling back the aggressors. All this is missing from the 
UE distortion of historic fact into the conventional grotesque Com- 
munist lie. 

The UE must have obtained special permission to contradict the 
official Comintern and Cominform line which is that United States 
of America defense and war production and pre par ation are all that 
sustain the American economy and prosperity. For at page 13 of the 
UE’s basic statement, the United States of America’s rearmament pro- 
gram is denounced as creating a crushing economic burden for our 
people. UE, in an apparent contradiction of the Kremlin line, declares 
that instead of building prosperity, the arms program has brought us 
to the very edge of economic crisis and job insecurity. It goes on to 
try to persuade farmers that their present ills are due to the cold war 
without making clear that this war was forced upon us by the Com- 
munists and was not of our choosing. Actually, of course, the present 
ills of our farm economy stem largely from domestic factors, as 
previous testimony before this committee has clearly established. The 
UE, of course, concludes its basic statement with the long-familiar 
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Communist plea for a peace program, including drastic disarmament. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations wants it clearly under- 
stood that this sort of dishonest and presumptuous double talk by 
so-called labor organizations that are, in fact, transmission belts for 

he propaganda of Communist imperialism should not be confused 

with honest statements by bona fide free democratic American trade 
unions. It is equally important that proved and tested farm programs 
and other social and economic legislation essential to a full production, 
distribution, consumption, and employment economy should not be 
smeared in guilt by association because such organizations as the UE 
may have given lip-se rvice endorsement and support in order to in- 
sinuate and ingratiate themselves with American farmers and the 
American people. 

It is distasteful and disagreeable to have to intrude this statement 
upon the committee and to ask that it be made part of the record of 
these hearings. But the fact of Communist imperialism and its in- 
genious propaganda efforts is also distasteful and disagreeable. We 
feel that, because we have experience and knowledge in combating 
such attempts by Communist and Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions, it is our duty and responsibility to make the statement I have 
just made on behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, of 
which I am an elected vice president. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Frank Mockler, of Dubois, 
Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MOCKLER, REPRESENTING THE UPPER 
WIND RIVER CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mockirr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank Mockler. I rep- 
resent the Upper Wind River Cattle Association, which is a small 
association of small cattlemen located in the Upper Wind River Val- 
levy, in northwest Wyoming. You gentlemen wanted grassroots 
opinions and I don’t know how much further into the hinterlands 
you could go than the Upper Wind River in order to get some real 
grassroots opinion because we are 80 miles from a railroad and in a 
very isolated community. 

At a meeting of our association held last Thursday, we discussed 
a question of price supports on cattle at some length. May I say that 
we are not a large organization and our members are not large holders 
of permits. They run from 40 head of cattle up to probably 800. 
At the conclusion of our lengthy discussion it was unanimously agreed 
that we did not want supports on cattle prices. We feel that price 
supports can only lead to one of two things; either to increased num- 
bers or to production controls on cattle. We want none of it. I want 
to talk, instead of the price-control program. to this committee about 
the Hope-Aiken bill named after your chairman as cosponsor. It is 
before this committee, and I am very hopeful that it will pass the 
Congress. 

Our organization—that is, the Upper Wind River Cattle Associa- 
tion—is composed of members, all of whom run part of the time upon 
the national forest. We are, therefore, very much interested in the 
preservation of forests, the improvement of ‘those lands, and the sta- 
bility of use which we may have for them. With this in mind, we 
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heartily endorse the so-called Hope-Aiken bill, S. 2548, and H. R. 
6787. We feel that this legislation is a progressive step. We feel 
that it will be of benefit not only to the livestoc] k users of the forest 
but also to the many other users of the pone whose rights we 
recognize but which are not now recognized by law. 

In a con inunity such as our: —and it is a typical western moun- 
tain valley community—the use of the national forest in the livestock 
operation is a vital part of our economy. The acreage of private 
lands is very ik limited; that is, it is impossib le for a livestock 

operator to buy up enough private lands in the area to replace the 

grazing which he might have on the n: tional forest. If, for any rea- 
son the grazing on the national forest is materially curtai uiled, it will, 
therefore, be a great h 1ardship upon our entire commun 

We do not feel that it is unfair or undemocratic in the Waihi 
way of living to allow an aggrieved person to go to court to present 
his case. Under present law, we do not have this law in mec to 
national-forest matters. We feel that the or Aiken bill, if enacted, 
would, even though it were seldom used, <laain wive us a ire 
that other Americans enjoy in other oce upations 

The Federal Government has, because of the very vastness of the 
areas involved, been unable to make improveme nts which would in- 


crease grazu mr ( apa ities ot the national forest lands. This has be en 
demonstrated over a period of the past 40 years. We feel that if the 
permittee is allowed to build improvements and is given some sta- 
bili will be 


bility of use, that private industry, the private range man, 
] 1 
Ht] 


able to take care of those improvements and all the sers of the 


forest will benefit. We recognize the prine ple of multiple use and 
it is thoroughly guaranteed in the Hope-Aiken bill. 

Gentlemen, I hope on behalf of the thousands of forest perm ittees 
in the State of Wyoming, that you will pass this legislation. Thank 


you very much. 
Mr. Hitz. Mr. Kendrick will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MANVILLE KENDRICK, OF SHERIDAN, WYO. 


Mr. Kenprickx. I am Manville Kendrick and my home is Sheridan, 


I 


Wyo. Lama cattle rancher and I speak here for m) self. 


I oppose any forms of fixed subsidy based on parity price, for the 
livestock industry. It is my belief that it is saaaselbie to work out a 
formula for a fixed, annual subsidy on a perishable commodity such 
as beef, that will not eventually do irreparable damage to the live- 
stock industry. And I believe that this applies to producers large 
and small, and to all segments of the industry. 

Such a subsidiary once established could, in my opinion, never be 
gotten rid of, and is contrary to the best interests of the industry 
and the Nation. I believe that it would be fastened upon us until 
the consumers and taxpayers became disgusted at the folly and waste 
of the program, and demanded its abolition. The resulting chaos 
could wreck the meat industry for years to come. 

I further believe that a fixed subsidy based on parity is sure to 
create an artificial surplus of cattle and meat products, which would 
be highly detrimental to the industry, and which could not be stored 
nor disposed of by the Government. 
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Personally, I ~m not interested in fact that other industries 
receive a subsidy. I chose the cattle business as a career, and see 
no reason why the taxpayers should guarantee my profits. If I am 
unable to make a profit on my ranch without subsidy; I believe that 
there are many men who can do so. 

On the other hand, I heartily endorse the expanded and enlarged 
program of temporary relief, recently recommended by the American 
National Cattle men’s Association, to help the industry over the crisis 
engendered by the widespread drought. If this program is promptly 
and energetically implemented, I believe that it will enable my in- 
dustry to exist as a free enterprise. 

Thank you for the privilege of testify ing. 

Mr. Hix. Mr. Lloyd Vandebere will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD VANDEBERG, REPRESENTING THE 
JACKSON HOLE CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Vanpeperc. Mr. airman, I do not have a prepared state- 
ment. I merely asked as time to make a few comments at this time. 
lam rip, in behalf of the Jackson Hole Cattle Association which 
is located in Teton County, Wyo., just south of Yellowstone Park. 
It isa walt association consisting only of about 45 to 50 members. 


In polling our members just before leaving, with the assistance of 


one of our members, we find them all very much opposed to price 
Sl pports. ‘J hey all have their reasons. | would like to state mine. 

First off, we do not think that price supports will work. We think 
that eventually thev will lead to controls. Of course. when we come 


to controls that is what is really going to wreck us. We are entirely 
cle} endent upon gra as a crop. We have no alternative, only to 
harvest this @1 iss by =<oOme means, which is livestock. 


Another is the fact that we do run on the national forests and we 
feel that through the past Forest Service policies that is exactly what 
they are waiting for, an allotment cut. 

I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to thank you 
for being able to take up your time here. That is all that I have 
Lo « {1 cs 

Mr. Hit. Thank you very much, Mr. Vandeberg. 

We have ake r strs balan from our Wig 8 ssiona] committee who 
just came in. I want him to stand up so that you can see what a 
good looking Texan looks like, by good friend Bob Poage, from 
‘Texas. 

Our next witness is Mr. Durward Jones. 


STATEMENT OF DURWARD JONES, OF THERMOPOLIS, WYO., 
REPRESETING THE HOT SPRINGS COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Jones. I am Durward Jones, from Thermopolis, Wyo. I am 
here to represent the Hot Springs County Farm Bureau. We re- 
cently held a meeting, last Wednesday night to be exact, and at this 
meeting there was but one man who had more than 150 head of cattle. 
After a good deal of discussion we found that we could not condone 
rigid price supports on all grades of cattle, nor on the proposed prime 
cattle. We also feel that rigid price supports on grain will tend to 
ereate a surplus—we know they have—and when acreage controls 
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come along farmers will seek to change their cropland into a different 
crop, which will automatic ally bring on price controls and acreage 
controls on a different kind of grain. We did, however, feel that 
Secretary Benson needed a pat on the back, and we sent him a wire 
that we approved of his policies that if he deemed it necessary to put 
price supports on beef cattle that we urged they be variable price 
supports, and also that grain be put under the same sort of price 
support. I thank you. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 

The next witness is Ernest May, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST MAY, JR., OF SUNSHINE, WYO., REPRE. 
SENTING THE PARK COUNTY CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, honorable ladies and gentlemen, my name 
is Ernest May, Jr. I live at Sunshine, Wyo. Cocly is 50 miles away. 
That is our nearest railroad point. Iam the third one of that name 
to have lived on this property and I have a son by the same name who 
may be the fourth one. We have been there for 65 years. 

I want to say that I re _ nt the Park County Livestock Associa- 
tion. Just before I left—this is made up, by the way, of ve ery smal] 
operators with very few exceptions—100 percent they oppose controls 
and supports. 

I am going to touch on only one point that has been brought forward 
in the press consistently, and that is that the small operator is the one 
that is caught in the squeeze. ‘That is not true. Of all the ranchers 
in that country there are only three remaining that I know of—and 
that covers considerably more than Park County, also—that have over 
500 head of cattle where the operators have been there more than two 
generations. ‘There are nonetheless others that are small family 
operations, or can be made so, 500 head down to 200 and then 100 head, 
where the man, his wife, and his sons, if any, can operate that by him- 
self rather than under a fixed high labor cost that the big operator is 
forced to face. The big ones have gone under right and left over all 
these years. ‘The statement of those men also is this: If you are not 
pretty tough you had better stay out of the cow business because it is 
a way of life as well as a way of living and we want to keep it that 
way. 

Strangely enough, shortly before I left—and it is not contained in 
my statement because it is of necessity that I must paraphrase the 
words, being a little bit violent, coming from the cowboys—they were 
far more concerned with one other matter rather than the price of 
cattle, and that was in a statement that I must reuse, that was made 
here a moment ago by the gentlemen from the CIO, and that is “guilt 
by association.” They begged me to tell you gentlemen, if I said 
nothing else, to carry back with you, please, to Washington, the de- 
plorable situation in which we find ourselves and must hang our heads 
because of the press and radio releases, tarring us with a brush of a 
rabble minority marching on Washington. That is not American. 
We want no part of it, and we are ashamed that, unfortunately, we 
have been smeared with it. Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. May. 

The next witness is Mr. J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyo. 
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STATEMENT OF J. ELMER BROCK, OF KAYCEE, WYO., CHAIRMAN, 
WYOMING NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


Mr. Brock. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are 
glad to have you here. We wisi you could stay longer and see more. 
[am a member of the Wyoming Natural Resource Board, a State 


hody which is interested in the protection, development, and utiliza- 


tion of the resources of the State. The greatest renewable resource 
in this State is our 2Tass and iorage. J have been a resident ol this 
State for over 69 years. I have been in the cattle business my entire 


idult life, and it is my only livelihood at this particular time. I, too, 


come from a remote area. IT never have lived closer than 80 miles to 
a railroad since I have been in the State. We find our cattle industry 


L very serious situation now due mostly to the drought. We have 
been through many oi those, and we have survived niost of them and 
we will survive this one if not encumbered with a lot of unworkable 
regulations foisted upon us by statute. 

I think that this industry is entitled to receive disaster aid com- 
parable to that which we are sending our moneys abroad to give 
to other countries. Our areas in the drought sections I think are 
entitled to assistance for emergency feed, and credit, which is not 
forthcoming as it would be in normal times. We have a cattle-buying 
program which is increasingly efficient, and we would like to see it 


continued to a point where it will remove the excess number of live- 
stock to conform with our product. We think that we had about 5 
million cattle left over from last year because of price controls on 


grain and other regulations which would have been consummated 
at a time when the public wanted it and had the money to pay for 
it. Along with that came a serious drop in the market late in the 
fall. That situation left us in bad shape and it has been intensified 


by the weather at this particular time. 

I feel sure, Mr. Chairman, that if we are allowed to proceed, granted 
oO! ly emerge Cy or distress assist ince, leaving out price control and 
supports which invite regulation of our crops, that we will come out 
of this in good shape. We are definitely opposed to price supports. I 
consider them uneconomic, unworkable, and unmoral. Thank you. 

Mr. Hm. ‘Thank you, Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Hunt is the next witness 


el 








STATEMENT OF R. S. HUNT, SR., SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR. 


Mr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee; I feel lost: 
I feel out of my element. I have some definite ideals and they are 
not in line with what I have been given. 

I asked for this, and I got it. I will read what the editor said 
when he printed this little pamphlet : 


Mr. Hunt has on many occasions, in print and at meetings, advanced the claim 
that the world’s present economic system is wrong. Above he presents, in short 
form, his own proposal for a substitute economic system for the Nation and the 
world. Space was specifically allocated to him for this presentation of what he 
considers would provide a workable and equitable system for all who labor for 
hire and all who produce goods. 


There came to me in 1939 Hendrik Van Loon who had an article in 
the Redbook magazine, June 1939. He said: 
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Somewhere a man is sitting and thinking at this very moment, and that man 
will have the power to deliver us from all of our difficulties, for he will be the 
man who will have the idea that will set us free. 

Think soberly for a moment. That man would be nothing more 
than an eco omic Columbus oO! Pa teur or Henry Ford. the Wr vii 
brothers. Edison, Burbank. Firestone, and that type of mind. 

There are minds that somehow or other get an idea that is differ 
ent from the traditional. It takes time, and very often the thinker 
of a new idea gets What Christ vot or what Galileo got, O1 Brino got, 

hat all who d fler from the traditional vet, ilways have and perhaps 

ius will 

Hi ] Is e idey e that I th nk makes our economic system wrong, 
shat proves it IS Wrong: thie re | the manpower, unemployed men, 
raw materials, know-how and need for the product, and vet we can 
not vo ahead and produce it, create it; because we have not the money. 

We cannot finance it. It seems to me that proves the system illusory 
and W rong. 

My plan for rehabilitation, or re formation of our system, would be 
first a flat floor, a high flat floor ceiling parity price on everything that 
comes from the earth, with a ceiling price not less than twice as high. 
That floor price with market controls beginning at a certain level of 
production and graduated upward. ‘Those together, properly ad 
justed and worked out, will give us what we want, where surplus is not 
a curse but a blessing. 

Mr. Hiwz. Thank you, Mr. Hunt. 


The next witness is Mr. Grieve. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND GRIEVE, REPRESENTING THE GOVER- 
NOR OF WYOMING 


Mr. Grieve. Mr. Chairman, members of the congressional commit 
ee, ] have the ee of representing the Governor of Wyoming 
on a very serious proposition that we have here in Wyoming. 

[ hope that you will give this statement that I am going to make 
your earnest ind immediate consideration. 

We have in Wyoming two drought areas that are in dire need f 
help, hot help ma monetary Way so much as help in the way of the 
purchase at a minimum price, of the sort beine allotted to other 
drought areas in other States of this Nation. 

One area is 1n Sweetwater County, and comprises the most part of 


| 
that county. One-half of the livestock there has alre: ady been mar- 
keted. Che re pli cement stock is gone and they are feeding concen- 
trates at this time. 


If immediate aid is not given by the Department of Agricultur 
they are going to have to market another one-quarter of those herd 

The other area is in Converse County, a part of Converse County 
north of rg solos known as the Bill locality. There have been re 
quests made to the Secretary of Agri ture and to other officials by 
the government of Wyoming for this relief. The Department of 
Agriculture in Wyoming has examined these localities and they are 
in accord with the statement that I am making here today. 


88490—54—pt. 11 9 
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We feel that in the purchase of this corn—and I have been informed 
by bankers in that locality that they are able to purchase that corn 
at a minimum price—it seems to me it would return that much money 
to the United States Treasury, it would bolster the economy of those 
localities, the State and the Nation, and of course add to the general 
tax structure in the times to come. 

This, gentlemen, is a very serious situation and I believe that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has been dilatory in taking notice of the 
requests that have been made by the executive of this State. 

[ urge your immediate consideration of this matter because those 
people are in a tragic condition. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitw. Thank you. 

Mr. ¢ hapman’s letter will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Cheyenne, November 2, 1958. 
Hon. Ciirrory R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN FElope: I wish to present the following statement in support 
of the testimony of Leland Grieve, regarding the drought in Wyoming. I be 
lieve that the United States Department of Agriculture should declare the areas 
in Wyoming as drought-disaster areas which have been recommended by the 
Wyoming Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 

Most of us remember the drought of 1934 when Government emergency pur- 

chases in Wyoming from June 1, 1934, to February 1, 1935, amounted to 285,697 
head of cattle and 586,768 head of sheep. The first 9 months this year the pre- 
cipitation at Rock Springs, Sweetwater County, was 98 percent of the precipi- 
tation during the same period in 1934; Evanston, Uinta County, 85 percent; 
Pinedale, Sublette County, 96 percent; Fort Washakie, Fremont County, $4 
percent; Casper, Natrona County, 68 percent; Douglas, Converse County, 86 
percent; Fort Laramie, Goshen County, 90 percent. 
\ large proportion of the cattle and sheep in the southwest areas, requested 
as drought counties, use high elevation ranges during the summer and these 
ranges were from fair to good and the livestock coming off of these ranges were 
in fair to good condition. Ranchers with headquarters in Lincoln, Uinta, Sub- 
ette, and Sweetwater Counties Summer in the mountains and move into the fall 
und winter ranges in the Rock Springs area. It is the ranges that are used 
during the fall and winter months that are practically devoid of range feed. 
In areas, breeding herds are being reduced because of the absence of range feed 
and the high cost of livestock feeds. 

In Converse, Platte, and Albany Counties some of the livestock summer in high 
elevation ranges, while, but for the most part, the livestock summer on lower 
elevation ranges and all of the livestock winter on the lower elevation ranges 
ind hay meadows from which a crop of hay has been harvested. In this area 
it was necessary to move the livestock into the areas that normally supply the 
winter feed in July and August. Many of the livestock were moved to meadows 
before the hay crop was harvested. Consequently, the winter supply of feed 
has been or will be used before winter sets in. This forces the producer to either 
liquidate breeding herds or purchase feed. The relation of feed prices to current 
livestock prices leaves the producer only one choice and that is to sell breeding 
tock 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. CHAPMAN, 
Commissioner of -griculture. 


Mr. Hm. Mr. Ennings of Sedgewick, Colo. 
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STATEMENT OF HERMAN F. ENNINGS, SEDGEWICK, COLO. 


Mr. Ennines. Gentlemen, most of my opinions have been expressed 
and I wish to thank you gentlemen for giving your time. I hope you 
will follow the opinions expressed by the majority of the gentlemen. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mrs. Frank Scott, University of Wyoming. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANK SCOTT, UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


Mrs. Scorr. Honorable Chairman Hope and House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am vice president of the Wyoming Home Demonstra- 
tion Council, which represents 7,600 women enrolled in the 480 home 
demonstration clubs of the Extension Service in the State. Twenty- 
two of the 25 counties in the State plan carry out an active program in 
° Home economics and community betterment within their extension 
clubs. 

Kach of the 22 counties has a home demonstration council which 
serves as an advisory and program planning committee. Representa- 
tives of the county home demonstration councils make up a State 
council, which functions as a planning group on a State level. 

The State home demonstration council is affiliated with the National 
Home Demonstration Council and the Associated Country Women 
of the World. The Associated Country Women of the World is an 
international organization of rural women representing 27 countries 
and has a membership of nearly 6 million women. ‘Their chief aims 
are to raise the standard of living of rural women all over the world, 
and to promote international goodwill, friendship, and understanding 
among the countrywomen of the world. 

The extension program in Wyoming is a “people’s program” — 
planned by the people who parti ipate in it, and it is designed to fit 
family and community interests and needs based on the agricultural 
and business economy of the counties. 

In recent years, because interests of the women are broader and 
are better analyzed, the home economics extension program in 
Wyoming has expanded to include various aspects of citizenship, 
health and safety, civil defense, family living, and international 
understanding. 

Our program is concerned with the improvement of family living 
in all of its phases. To the women in Wyoming, this means better 
5 health for the family through improved nutrition, and housing facil- 

ities, better household management of time, energy. a money, a 
better knowledge of clothing the family on a budget, better person: ali ty 
development of the children, and better family relation ships among 
family members. 

Above all, the women of Wyoming are concerned with the develop- 
ment of their boys and girls into well-rounded citizens who will be 
able to think and act for the betterment of their country and world. 

The home demonstration clubs in Wyoming help sponsor the 4-H 
clubs in their various communities. At present there are 22 home dem- 
onstration agents in the State. Their job is basi ically one of teaching, 
and all teaching is geared to “learning by doing. 
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The demand for home demonstration programs in Wyoming is in- 
creasing. In addition to the 7,600 who are actively participating in 
our program at present, there are about 3,000 others who receive some 
educational help each year from occasional demonstrations, printed 
literature, and guidance on individual home problems. 

There are 79,000 women in Wyoming between the ages of 20 and 
60. This figure represents the number of women which the extension 
program should reach. In the last 50 years we have made a tre- 
mendous growth in our organization but we need to reach more homes 
in order to help more homemakers put into practice the improved farm 
and home methods being constantly developed through research. 

There is an increasing demand for help on child development, fam 
ily relationships, health, buying of food, clothing, and home furnish- 
ings, and management. 

Many requests come from the young homemakers who have not had 
the opportunity of formal training along these fields of interest. 

The limited Extension Service personnel, both State and county, 
are unable to service the demands for much of these programs which 
are being requested. Because of the time element in meeting the needs 
of the most people, the home demonstration program is very largely 
conducted on a group basis. 

There is a need for more help on an individual basis in each county. 
Long distances to travel and the limited time of only one home dem- 
onstration agent in a county make individual help virtually impossible. 

The home demonstration program needs to be expanded so that we 
might include a larger portion of the 79,000 women in the State, par- 
ticularly the young homemakers who are potential leaders in the 
communities and who have not had a chance for formal education 
otherwise. 

Through the Extension Service it is possible to bring home eco- 
nomics and agricultural information from the university to every 
home in Wyoming. Such an expansion, however, would necessitate 
additional financial assistance. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to present my report. 

Mr. Hinw. Thank you, Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Harold McWilliams, of Hillsdale, Wyo., is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HAROLD McWILLIAMS, HILLSDALE, WYO. 


Mrs. McWintiams. Honorable Chairman, members of the Agricul- 
ture ac nittee, it is my privilege to speak on the 4-H Club program. 

[am Mrs. Harold McWilliams. and I wish to correct that: Lam from 
Hilled ale, W VO. 

I am a rancher’s wife. We are both local 4-H Club leaders. We 
are also parents of two children. Our daughter, now married, was 
a 4-H member for 9 years 

She has con mented many times that the friendships and ability 
to work with others have been of as great or greater value to her than 
project vi ork and awards, 

Our 15-year-old son is also interested in 4-H work; he has com- 
pleted » years of project work with 14 completed projects, 

We, as parents, have tried to give our children as many advantages 
as we can and we definitely feel that 4-H is one, working as closely 





te 
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as we have has helped us improve our own home and ranching 
operations. 

[ am secretary of the State +-H leaders’ council, an organization of 
approximately 1,000 adult men and women volunteer local leaders. 
We are working with 5,200 boys and girls, 10 to 20 vears of age, 
carrying 7,700 individual projects in 488 4-H Clubs throughout thi 
state. 

The 4-H program is approved and supervised by the Agricultural 
Extension Service. The present program is carried out in 22 of 
our 23 counties, with a staff of 20 home demonstration agents, 22 
county agents, and 7 assistant agents. They, in turn, are under the 
supervision of 17 specialists. All Extension activities on our ranch 
and in our homes as well as 4-H is part of their regular work. 

tH Club work is that part of Agricultural Extension Service that 
deals with rural youth. It isa voluntary educational program involv- 
ing membership as well as leadership, which probably is the con- 
tributing factor of its great success. 

Youth are the first to adopt new methods and information. In 
this connection the primary objective of 4-H Club work is the devel- 
oping of citizens who are alert to changing needs, eager to learn new 
methods and assume responsibility in their homes and communities. 

Because 4-H Club work is learning in the home environment, it 
can be doubly effective. Parents and other adults are often inspired 
by working with the youth, to completely change their methods and 
techniques, which contributes to better f: amily living. 

We are living in an ever-changing world. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that we, as leaders, receive adequate training to teach and guide 
our youth in the advances being made in all fields of research. From 
my own personal experience, I believe the best way to receive this 
knowledge is through direct personal contacts and leader training by 
the Extension staff. 

Wyoming is a sparsely settled State. We have 12,614 farms and 
ranches; living on these we have 56,704 rural people, of which 23,136 
are boys and girls of 4-H Club age. Of this number, as I have men- 
tioned be fore, we have 5.200 enrolled in 4-H Club work, which is 
approximately one-fourth. 

Since the Smith-Lever Act was passed in 1914, 4-H Clubs have 
grown to the largest rural youth organization in the world. We in 
Wvoming havea big iob to do to reach the other three-fourths. 

To do this we need added pe reonnel to the extension stall on the 
county and State level with adequate funds to train adult leaders 
through education, the latest findings nN research. Our land orant 
colleges are covering a bie field in research, and this information 
should be made available to all our people. 

I sincerely hope when the proposed appropriation to aid agricul 
tural extension work comes before Congress 4-H Club work will be 
included in recommendations by the Agricultural Committee. Addi- 
tional funds are needed to expand and carry on effective 4-H programs 

Wyoming. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hin. Thank you, Mrs. McWilliams. 

Mr. Arthur L. Andersen is the next witness. 
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ENT OF ARTHUR L. ANDERSEN, PRESIDENT, COLORADO 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, me mbers of the comn ittee, these 
statements are from the Colorado Soil Conservation District. These 
are not my testimony. The soil-conservation district asked that they 


My name is Arthur L. Andersen. Iam president of Colorado Farm 
Bureau. Iam testifying today in behalf of the membership of Colo- 
raido | im Bureau. WW hich l the iarcvest farm organization in Colorado 
and represents a membership of 10,500 farm families. 

First. Lee | say that I am very happy to be here to r present this 

embership at this hearin vg. ] only wish that you were holding the 

yata later date. 

( rman, as you know, and the members of your committee 
ki Ow, Far | Bureau vets IUS policies from the orassroots: and we are 
n the process of invoicing our membership in our regular policy- 
development program that we conduct every year at this time. 

We il lh) ive our re solutions V hich repre ent the se policic Ss ready by 
the first of the year. ‘These policies, or resolutions, will represent the 
thinking of the majority of our Farm Bureau membership in Colo- 
rado, and we will be happy to supply you with the information con- 
tained therein by January 1, 1954. 

Phere are a few things in relation to policy which we have upheld 

EY 
the policy of the organization. I refer mainly to the support of 
s Department 


Nich 18 closely 


: 3 on 3 4 
over a tong pel od of time, and which I am sure will continue to be 
} 


l 
{ 


research and educational activities of the United stat 
of Avriculture and the land-grant-college system w 





We feel that educational research funds will be necessary to carry 
t ru ! th agencies in order that the American 

er can continue to improve his efficiency each year. 

We also feel that additional in petus needs to be made in research 


n findine out new and better uses for farm commodities as well as 
better marketing methods for more eflicient marketing. ‘Truly, you 
venti ie ow that the fi doftm rketing has just been scratehed and 
| eed to hbecon e more ¢ {Tic ent ale he this line ai d need tO find 
\ i ( er u for our agricultural product 
(| e, the Extens Service will need adequate funds to be 
ib urry th formation tf r rural people 
We el that the [ nited states Congress nad | am sure it had your 
committee's support, or it would never have gone throuw@h—has made 
a tremendous amount of progr this year 1n passing the Mutual 
t\ \ct of 19395, 4 } \ 1 comptliation of 51.4%. 3714 i. R. 


5954. and S. 21lvT. and which made t possible to u > surplus commodl 


ties to carry out the purpo ol 1@ mutual-security program. 

Ie tment of this leg ( is surely a iong step ahead in ar- 
riving at a sound procedure fo: posing of the surplus agricultural 
products without dumping l thout endangering our domestic or 
foreig rivets 


Phis program not only provides a market for farm products but it 
es the proceeds to expand trade and displace some of the cost of 
niutual security. The amount of money supplied this year for this 
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program actually made a pilot program possible. It will require the 
greatest care in administration. 

We believe your committee would do well to urge the various de- 
partments of Government which have a part in the operation of this 
program to facilitate its action more rapidly than has been done. 

We believe that the billion dollars ugeested by he American arm 
Bureau Federation is not too much to use in such an operation. This 
is surely one way to get rid of some of the surplus commodities we 
do have without endangering our trade program. 

I want to thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Hinw. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 

The next witness is Mr. Moskal. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. MOSKAL AND WILLIAM 
H. SIMPSON, LOVELAND, COLO. 


Mr. Moskau. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Committee 
and friends, I am Arthur Moskal of Loveland, Colo. I am not a 
cattle raiser. I doa little feeding and I am in the packing business. 

Mr. Simpson is in the feeding business and the two of us are present- 
ing this plan, This is a single plan to strengthen our national agri- 
cultural economy: 

Relic f of cattle drought and surpluses ; consumption of Government 
grain surpluses; farm and livestock financial aid; and assistance to 
Government aid food programs. 

It is nota question ot supports. Anything will take some sort of an 
indirect or direct support. 

Briefly described, under this plan the United States Department of 
Agriculture, through agreement with a privately owned bonded ware- 
house, would purchase cattle on a national basis without publicly 
quoting the overall average price paid. 

This warehouse company would purchase cattle for the Govern- 
ment through established sources such as livestock « ommission firms or 
order buyers, at the Nation’s livestock markets and directly from the 
producer. . 

Purchases of cattle should be 70 to 80 percent productive heifers and 
cows under 5 years of age, purchases in the drought areas being 
limited, leaving as many cattle as the land will support. 

The pure LAaAse d cattle wo ild bye shipped to fari ers a id custom feed- 
ers for a 75 day feeding pel iod on a custom or handling charge basis. 





Damaged Government-owned and stored grains, wheat and corn, and 
locally purchased roughage would be fed. Upon completion of the 
| 


7 1 oa a 


eattle would be slaughtered and frozen or canned on 


a custom basis b 


area proce rs tor use by the various Government 
. i * 
] 
aida To d program 
This single plan to strengthen our national agricultural economy 


offers: (1) Relief of cattle drought and surpluses; (2) financial aid 
to the cattle industry; (3) relief to farmers and commercial feeders}; 
(4) consumption of Government grain surpluses; (5) a plan in- 
volvu Y no subsidy or direct support. 

(1) A drought situation in the United States is nothing new, and 
statistics gathered as a result of many previous droughts show the 
disastrous results and the length of time involved in recovery. 
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Drought exists today, and the cattle industry is asking for an im- 
mediate plan to aid the situation as soon as possible. 

Contrary to general public opinion, this drought will not create « 

cattle shortage, and thereby bolster the lowered livestock market. 

Due to the increased cattle production of the past 5 years, sizable 
surpluses have been created, se reasing the supply on the market and 
lowering cattle values and prices to an all-time low as compared with 
the balance of the Nation’s economy. 

Purchase of heifers and cows under 5 years of age of productive 
ability will have a long-range effect on the supply of cattle, benefi- 
cially influencing the market. 

(2) ‘This plan offers financial aid to the cattle industry. With 
cattle values out of balance, it is economically unsound for banks or 
other financial agencies to risk their capital with the industry, and 
without financial backing producers must sell, resulting in a con- 
tinued downward trend in cattle prices. The limited purchase of 
cattle from drought areas will permit producers to benefit from price 
raises resulting from the plan’s long-range market influence, and will 
increase security values for the borrowing of money. 

(3) Custom basis feeding will enable farmers and feeders who 
otherwise are not financially able to feed cattle this year, and will 
help them to regain part of the losses of the past 2 years, in addition 
to producing the fertilizer essential to good farming practice. 

With this feed-yard space being us sed by Government-owned, non- 
marketable cattle, the availability of fat cattle for market will be 
less, resulting in a higher competitive market. Conditioning of cattle 
for 75 days will afford a nutritional quality product for use by gov- 
ernmental foreign and domestic food-aid programs. 

(4) This plan will afford the opportunity to make valuable disposal 
of damaged Government-owned surplus grain, save the present cost 
of grain storage, and release space for future needs—thus disposing 
of our surpluses of grain without competing with the Nation’s live- 
stock-feed industries, and still holding prices in balance with national 
economy. 

The plan suggests that since cattle purchases will be handled 
by a bonded warehouse which need not reveal the average price, a 
Government support price will not become established, and the com- 
petitive status of the market will not be disturbed. 

The indirect financial aid to the producer obviates the need for di- 
rect support or subsidy. At the completion of the plan, the books 
of the bonded warehouse will be turned over to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and opened to inspection by the public. 

Mr. Hr. Thank you. 

I will pick up with a witness [ called a moment ago, Mr. Homer 


Ayres. 
STATEMENT OF HOMER AYRES, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Ayres. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Homer Ayres. For 30 years I ranched in the northwestern 
part of South Dakota. Today I am a writer dealing with farm prob- 
lems. I just came from our old home ranch near Zeona, S. Dak., 
where I have interests. My residence now is Des Moines, lowa. I 
ly for my self. 


Speak on 
i 
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Today agriculture is making the front pages of the papers across 
the land because agriculture is sick. 

It is all the more serious because the sickness in agriculture is 
striking at a time when personal income in its first 8 months of 1953 
is at the record rate of $284 billion a year. 

Furthermore, the sickness in agriculture is striking when Govern- 
ment spending is at an all-time high and no longer primes the farm 
pump. ‘This disproves the idea prevalent in the past that war spend- 
ing automatically creates farm prosperity. 

The cost-of-living index is at an all-time high—115—while the 
farmers’ share of the consumers’ dollar is at a new low, disproving 
the propaganda that farmers are to blame for the high cost of living. 

Two years ago the Hereford calves on our family ranch brought 
39 cents a pound. Last year they brought 26 cents. This year only 
about 18 cents a pound. This makes an income cut of around $5,000 
a year from 1951. Multiply this by the whole country and you get 
the reason why implement dealers in Newell, S. Dak., and Boone, 
Iowa, are canceling orders and why farm-equipment factories in 
Moline, Charles City, and Chicago are laying off men. And why 
every rural town in the country is also feeling the pinch. 

Actually the depression is right around the corner unless Congress 
bolsters farm prices with support floors strong enough to reverse the 
present trend. 

The sickness in agriculture today is more serious than ever before, 
mainly because we no longer produce our own power on the farms or 
can repair our equipment with scrap iron, baling wire, and rawhide 
when times get difficult. 

We sell on an unprotected market and buy from gigantic monopolies 
who have a protected market. Thus, unless farm prices are high 
enough to pay taxes, and the gasoline bill, and the cost of machinery, 
farmers can go broke in a hurry instead of worrying along for 10 
years as in the past. This is especially true of the family ranches 
and farms. 

Proposals have been made by leaders of certain livestock organiza- 
tions that now is the time to “weed out the boys and leave the men.” 
In other words, plow under about half or two-thirds of the farmers, 
the family units, to make room so the so-called efficient units can 
prosper by cutting production to the point where scarcity produces 
high prices. 

But we have to remember the “boys” have grown up a little, they 
are quite husky, they outnumber the men, and they do not take kindly 
to the idea of being weeded out or plowed under. I know how they 
feel as I have talked with hundreds of them in the past year. 

That is why agriculture has reached the point historieally where 
support floors are a necessity not only for the family farmers’ very 
existence but also for the health of the whole economy. I put the 
support floor at full parity for all farm commodities as a minimum, 

Any farm program should, of course, support the so-called perish- 
ables, as well as the storables. This will ease the grain-storage prob- 
lem as feeders will then have some assurance of getting as much for 
their grain marketed through livestock as by sealing it. 

I think the statement made by the committee in connection with 
supports for cattle has already produced more confidence among cattle 
feeders and helped boost prices on calves and yearlings. 
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I think, however, that direct production payments, by the Govern- 
ment, to farmers for the difference between the support price and the 
market price would be the cheapest and best way to support prices in 


the long run, provided that such payments were cut off after annual 


ae : 
Pross incomes reached S15.000, 


There are those who raise the fear of farmers losing their liberties 
through Crovernment programs al d talk about “creeping socialism.’ 
My observations are that the great majority of the family farmers 
and ranchers, while not wishing to be pushed around by anyone, are 
much more _— dl = losing their farms by not having support prices 


than by losing any liberties, if feces: farm programs could be con- 
strued as endangering liberties. They are more afraid of going broke 


than tise are OT any controls. 

Lastly, to use the words of one of my oldest neighbors, one who is 
living on his o1 en nal homestead, “farmers are less afraid of ‘creeping 
socialism’ than of ‘g: allopi ng Hooverism.’ ” 

Mr. Hin. Mr. Frank Casselman will follow Mr. Driscoll. 


DENNY DRISCOLL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. Driscoti. Iam Denny Driscoll. I th ink IT am a cattleman, I 
am not sure. Dan Thornton said I am not. I think I am. | bought 
my first farm in the State of Colorado in 1942. Since 1950, 1951, and 
1952, | have handled 3,400 head of cattle. They have all been mine, 
every one. 

Lam not aspeculator. IT never took a penny’s worth of commission 
in my life. I was the spokesman for the caravan that went down to 
Washington and Iam not a rabble rouser. If I am a rabble rouser, I 
am a Republican rabble rouser. 

[ am for price supports and I am for price supports quickly. I am 
not for rigid high price su pports. [ am for minimum price supports. 

Right now the Secretary of Agriculture has the right to install 90 
percent of parity and I think he Sak be ‘Ae it. 

I think there should be a floor of $12 under an old wornout cow, 
anything but an unmerchantable cow. 

I think that cattle should be selling, choice cattle, around $30, and 
l cattle at S28. 

Until we reach the time that they are, you cannot expect these feed 
ers to come in and take these cattle off your hands. I met with 
hundreds of them back East and they are not going to load their lots. 

We are going to do the thing that we should not do; we are going 


to seal corn and the ‘rOve) nment is going to loan ere on it while 
cattle are out here looking for somebody to buy them, to feed them. 

The consumer is the one who will get the worst of ‘this deal in the 
long run. ‘They are not represented here, that is the metropolitan 
v1 01 eC] She is going to be at the mercy of peaks and vallevs 





of s Ipply. She will be paying cheap prices for it one time and high 
prices for it another time. 


I think that right now we need supports to get agriculture up on 


an equal basis with the rest of the economy. 

I t k there are four creat se of our economy. Labor is the 
first one. Agriculture, industry, and capital are the others. If we 
are going to run a foot race to cite a hard dollar then I say by God, 
let’s get up there and we will come down with them proportionately 
but without co ino down the erade alone. 
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It is easv enough for some of these bovs who inherited things to 
sav how rugged they are, They will not be so rugged | will tell you 

7 am in accord with all that was said about long-term loans to the 
livestock industry. First they fix the things so that the man who gets 
that loan cannot be in a position to pay it back. I do not believe in 
handing a drowning man a glass of water, and that is what you would 
be doing unless he could pay it back. 

If the “y put these weight limits out of the feed lots, as Mr. Milenski 
mentioned awhile ago, if they did that our normal m: arket would work 
higher than the support price and the Government would not have 
to buy one. 

If they did they would be buying it and using the money that they 
are going to pay for sealed corn. That is what they would be doing 
with the thing. I think agriculture is basic. I do not think it is 
secondary; and I think it is high time that we got the same considera- 
tion that the rest of our industry gets. That is all I have to say. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Hiti. What about the other two boys? 

Mr. Driscoii. Mr. Bennion will speak for the State of Utah. 

Mr. John Helzer gave me his time. Mr. Bennion will speak on 
drought in Utah. 

Mr. Hitx. Mr. Frank Casselman will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK D. CASSELMAN, DEL NORTE, COLO. 


Mr. CassermMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I 
am Frank Casselman, producer member of the San Luis Valley Potato 
Administrative Committee, of Del Norte, Colo. 

I believe a national potato advisory committee, composed of and 
selected by potato producers, would greatly help the potato aeining 
by creating a closer rel: ationship between that industry and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In previous years, the potato industry has been 
used as somewh: at of a scapegoat in ‘the price- support program. 

In view of the fact that a great many acres of ground will be taken 
from cotton and wheat in the years ahead, the potato farmer knows 
that some of that ground will be pl anted to potatoes.. Since they are 
overproduced now, the year of 1954 would surely be another of low 
price for him. Therefore, either marketing quota or acreage limita- 
tions should be set up. 

Previously acreage limitations have not worked too well. The 
potato farmer has been able to increase yields almost at will. I 
believe marketing quotas would serve to a much better purpose in 
placing any Government support on reasonable instead of a runaway 
basis. 

It would also encourage the potato farmer to sell his better grade 
of potatoes, holding the low grade for livestock feed and disposal at 
home in time of overproduction. 

I have here 7 suggestions proposed by 3 marketing groups of 
Colorado, and I am speaking for those three groups. 

1. Establish a national potato advisory committee composed o 
and selected by potato producers. 

2. Expand research program on potato production. 

5. Increase research in use of potatoes. 

4. Institute a national branding and grading law. 
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tablish marketing agreements in all States producing potatoes 


6. Assure the potato producer 100 percent of parity. 
1} mav require } iarket quotas or acreage allotments. 


(4) Redetine commercial grower: one-half acre is_ sufficient 


Ip of the | rice paid by the consumer to that 


\t the present time there seems to be no rhyme or reason to the price 
paid hy the onsumer for the price ¢ f potatoes, We learn from a 
fieldn that while one retailer will use potatoes as a leader. another 


is an established price which he has net changed for years. 

Irom the latter’s statement, there is no consumer resistance on the 

price of potatoes. We therefore urge that a study be made on the 

pread of prices from the } roducer of potatoes to the consumer. 
Chank vou very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. FINLEY, CENTER, COLO. 


Mr. Finitey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am 


BR. KE. F niey, represe} tative of the San Luis Valley Potato Control 
Board, of Center, Colo. 


This area No. Z committee has been operating over a period of 10 


years. I would like to recommend that we have a national potato 
nereement. To make this successful it would take rigid control and 
enforcement. It seems to me that a bushel allotment would be more 
en ily e rol ed, and equable to all producers. I do not believe that to 


day, with all the streamlined equipment, commercial fertilizer, and 
eood Tal ming pract ces we have established, an acreage allotment sets 
CO! trol on production. 


I recommend that established potato producing States be oven 


marketable bushel allotments—this allotment to be broken down to 
the ll 1iy rah al farmers, 
I w d uree that potatoes should be supported at 100 percent 


parity. TT) }< need ] t he 1 expensive program. It 1< ny opinion 


that 20 nullion bushels of potatoe will either make or break the potato 


oy ins of bushel allotments, production can be estimated within 
million bushels. Then 20 million bushels can be put in cold stor 
veral pl ints throughout the United States to assure the con 
| @] ot ] 0 exorbitant price of potatoes. 
With a very large majority of what the farmer has to buy under 
rt. either directly or indirectly, I think the day of supply and 
lemand is history. 
[ believe the day is here when we need a national potato advisory 
e elected from, and by, potato producers. We also need a 
very extensive education program, which includes everybody from 
por ert rough the consumer. 
In my opinion, the economy of this country depends on the pros- 
perity of the farmer and rancher. 
Mr. How. Thank you, Mr. Finley. 
Ne XI will he Mr. Cook. 





i 
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STATEMENT OF T. E. COOK, CANON CITY, COLO. 


Mr. Coox. Honorable House Agriculture Committee, in view of the 
enormous surpluses we now have of certain commodities; we offer the 
following plan or program for disposing of these surpluses and still 
niaintain a high state of production. 

To maintain our present standard of living we must produce large 
surpluses or reserve stocks. As we must import certain strategic 
raw and semiraw materials of which we have no supply or not enough 
supply to fill our needs; we suggest trading our surpluses for these 
materials, 

First: We must consider that we cannot affect other industries ex- 
cept by possibly helping them stahilize their markets. 

Second: We must consider the needs and productivity of other 
nations. By trading our surplus agriculture commodities for pro- 
duction over and above their normal exports, we could encourage 
and promote better living conditions in foreign countries and im- 
prove our relations with them, which is a much better way to fight 
communism than with guns. 

Third: The materials which we would receive would be stock- 
piled to build a national reserve, for use in an emergency such as the 
critical times during the last war. Once a material was stockpiled 
it could not be put on a foreign or domestic market to break the world 
or domestic price. These import materials would be balanced with 
our own raw materials for insured security against shortages. 

Fourth: This program could be financed without taxation or bor- 
rowing by our Government in the following way. The ‘Treasury 
would issue currency to the full extent of the purchase price, plus 
costs of the commodity. This currency would be guaranteed by the 
commodity, or exchange commodity, and remain in circulation until 
the commodity is absorbed. 

Currency would be recalled as the commodity was disposed of 
thereby balancing the ledger. This currency would not be inflation- 
ary, as it would be backed by real commercial usable goods, instead 
of bonds, silver, or gold. 

By this program we would not only stimulate our own agriculture 
and industry, but world trade and other nations’ production as well. 

Mr. Hitx. Thank you, Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Don Steward, of Greeley, Colo., is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF DON STEWART, GREELEY, COLO. 


Mr. Srewart. Mr. Hill, gentlemen of the committee, I am Don 
Stewart, manager of one of the largest independent cooperative po- 
tato-mi arketing ¢ associations in Colorado. 

I am also chairman of the area III Colorado marketing agreement 
which takes in all of Colorado east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Back at the end of our previous price-support program on po- 
tatoes there was considerable feeling among all the growers that we 
hoped it would never be necessary that we have such a program 
gain. 

But we have now reached the time that we are faced with a very 
critical program, the very thing that may make or break the potato 
industry, and we, after all, consider the potato industry a basic indus- 

35490—54—-pt. 11-— 10 
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try, and that is this fact: Corn, wheat, and cotton under acreage con- 
trols will lose a lot of that acreage. 

What are you going to plant in that acreage? Potatoes? It only 
takes a 5-percent increase in production to break a potato grower. It 
is therefore for that reason that we in the potato industry now ask 
and are willing to support a 100-percent-parity price on potatoes, 
backed up with definite controls. 

We personally favor a quota allotment rather than an acreage al- 
lotment because if it goes the way it looks now, the potato industry 
could be bankrupt within the next year. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Guy Shafle is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF GUY SHAFLE, MILLIKEN, COLO. 


Mr. Suarie. Mr. Chairman, fellow members of the Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Guy Shafle, from Milliken, Colo. I am a 
grower of potatoes. I am also a feeder and a stock raiser. I am going 
to talk on potatoes. 

When I think of cattle it makes me shake because I have not got 
my pockets filled out yet from last winter. Anyway, I am secretary 
of the Milliken Early Potato Growers Association. We have a mem- 
bership of around 195 to 200 members and we grow between 2,000 
and 2,500 acres, depending on the years. 

We are of the stanch opinion that we are going to have to have 
100 percent of supports if the farmer is going to be able to exist. The 
old program of the potatoes that we had here during World War II 
was a good program, but it did not have enough teeth in it. 

If that program would have had quotas—marketing quotas—that 
program would have worked. But the way it was, 90 percent of the 
growers stayed in that program and I would say 10 percent went 
out. 

The 90 percent that stayed in could market their potatoes to the 
Government and the 10 percent that stayed out could market theirs 
to the regular channels of our market and they got the same price 
as we did that stayed in the quotas. 

I think if you take this new potato program and put it under a 
quota basis, as Mr. Stewart said a while ago, I believe that that pro- 
gram would work. 

We know it does not take too many extra potatoes to make extra 
potatoes. We found that out. We got down as low as 60 cents, and 
no farmer can raise potatoes at 60 cents. I know we cannot. We 
have not got our seed back yet from the first crop. It looks like we are 
going to have to have some help from the Government. 

Two, we are in favor of a national marketing agreement. We had 
a marketing agreement but it is not nationalized. We took off No. 
3’s this year from the market and put a 2-inch minimum on them but 
that was not enough to bring the market up. 

We are also in favor of acreage that is taken out of potatoes or any 
other kind of crop to be put into some kind of a building crop. I 
thank you. 


Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Shafle. 





| 
| 
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I will skip around a little now because I heard some of these folks 
want to leave. 

The next. witness will be Mrs. Charles B. Dickinson, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Mrs. Dickinson. Mr. Helzer has to leave, and I will change my 
time with him. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HELZER, YODER, WYO. 


Mr. Hetzer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
John Helzer. I live at Yoder, Wyo. I am a farmer and livestock 
feeder by trade. 

There has been much said by the cattle people and I do not blame 
them for getting their dander up about not wanting price supports. 
They know how I have suffered in the last 2 years and I am sure they 
want to sell me their cattle as cheaply as they can. 

I am going to try that very same thing, boys. I am going to try 
to buy them just as cheap as I can. I need about 225 head to fill my 
lot. and will do th: at. 

There have been quite a few miscues around here. Something was 
said about rigid price support. Our rigid price support is just as 
flexible as the national economy. When the economy is up your 
price support goes up and when it goes down you go down with i 
You are not asking for anything that is out of the way, as far as 1 
an concerhe vl. 

I am one of these silly guys who went to Washington and got a 
jot of good, sensible information on things that I thought I needed 
for myself as well as my neighbors. I went through the guess. I 
venture to guess if you ‘boys would listen to the | OVS who went to 
Washington, give them 10 minutes, you would say it does not look as 
bad as we thought it was. ‘There was no secret. 

These committeemen were elected at random. There were more 
Republicans than Democrats. There was more by one, I think, 
Farmer Union, than Farm Bureaus. There was Grange, there was 
every cattle association in the land associated with this trip. 

I will tell you that they have come home to us so unanimous that 
I wish there was a way to have you gentlemen take a look and see 
what was done in Washington. You would really be surprised. I 
just cannot get started in 1 minute or half a minute. I want to thank 
you gentlemen. Wedo havea lot tosay. I wish we had a little more 
time. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you, Mr. Helzer. 

The Cuatrman. The next witness will be Mrs. Dickinson. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES B. DICKINSON, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Mrs. Dickinson. Chairman Hope, committeemen, I come to the 
microphone as an individual. I do not represent any organization 
here, although I am a Farmers Union member. 

I wish to make it clear that in Colorado and Wyoming we have 
something over 15,000 paid-up family dues in the office right now, 
and the year is not over. 

The major part of that is in Colorado, of course, because we have 
the greater population. 
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Speaking as a farm wife, there are many things to be considered 
that have not been considered thus far. I wish you would go with 
me to the market. You go up to the meat counter and you stand 
there. The customer before you is getting the meat for her family. 
Perhaps it is a little woman with some children at home. She views 
that meat counter and wishes she could have some good meat for her 
trood at home. But she turns down that piece, and she takes a 
cheaper cut because she has not the wherewithal to pay for that better 
meat. 

From that point I want to go to the thought instead of having 
acreage controls we should have unit controls. 

The family . rm should be supported by full production payments, 
not subsidies, by production payments up to a certain point that that 
farm family should be given. 

When you go beyond that point you take the world market for the 
rest of your products. There is a feeling that the present plan of 
acreage controls is not fair. If T understand correctly, there are 
only 25 percent of the agricultural people who are benefited by those 
payments. 

The other 75 percent are not raising any basic crops. They get no 
support. That is not fair, to our way of thinking. So centlemen, 
as I come to the close, I wish you woul: | realize that that little mother 
at that counter, if she were given the world price on those things 
with the production payments to the producer, not to the processor but 
to the producer, on butter and such, possibly our surplus would be 
gone overnight. 

I hope that you will think along the lines of giving unit quotas 
rather than acreage quotas and production payments. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Andrew. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VIRGINIA ANDREW, STEAMBOAT 
SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mrs. Anprew. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Virginia Andrew, of 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. My husband operates a 280-acre dry-farm 
operation there, which is definitely diversified farming. 

We produce grain, hay, potatoes, and carry on a small dairying 
operation. I want to tell you, out of the many examples we have h: id 
today of the increasing costs of operations, of two particular items 
I can think of in our dairy operation. 

Ten years ago when we were getting top prices for our butterfat 
we were paying 50 cents a hundred for the filter disks through which 
we filter the milk. 

Today we are paying $1 a hundred. That is a hundred percent in- 
crease in cost. The cost of our milking machine and repair parts have 
increased proportionately, as have all the machinery we use in the 
rest of our operation. That is a considerable increase. At the same 
time the market price for our produce, the butter particularly, has 
decreased 30 percent. 

The steers, which were at one time a profitable sideline to the dairy 
operation, that is, the steer calves have also dropped markedly in 
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price, more than beef cattle. We are lucky to get 6 to 7 cents a pound 
for fat off-color steers. There went the profit on our dairy operation 
because we cannot feed those steers and come out of it. 

I come from Routt County, probably one of the most conservative 
areas in the State of Colorado, and our county livestock association 
conducted a secret poll by mail 2 weeks ago, among its members, and 
the returns on that were 2 to 1 in favor of a price program with 
controls. 

That is the way our part of the livestock association feels and I can 
prove it. I feel that agriculture must have a price program, clear 
across the board. Without it American agriculture, as we know it, 
it going to disappear from the face of the earth. If we have a price 
program we can stabilize agriculture and maintain it as we know 
along with our small towns in agricultural communities. 

If we cannot provide agriculture with some sort of security, we are 
going to lose not only our farms as we know them now, and move 
into a centralized, industrialized sort of farming, but we are also 
going to lose our small towns and our small-business men, 

If you do not help the farmers now then you are going to have to 
support the businessmen or lose them too, because they cannot survive 
without the farmer. 

In addition to that, we are going to swell the already enlarged 
populations of our states because people have to go somewhere. 

We have talked this afternoon about dollars; and we have talked 
about the cost of a price program. 

We have talked about how farmers and stockmen may profit by it 
and all the other things, but it seems to me we have not spoken of the 
one resource which 1s primarily above all else and that is our people. 

If we take into consideration birth. death, and immigration, our 
population is increasing by 1 individual every 13 seconds, and they 
have got to have lobs. , 


They need clothes and they need food. But in order to buy those 


things and be self-supporting people they have to have jobs. You 
cannot eliminate one sector of agriculture by deliberately crowding 
them or starving them out and still find jobs for all those people 


anywhere else. 

| feel that vou gentlemen whom we have elected as our governing 
body have the responsibility of putting agriculture on a path where 
it will stay where it is and not just disappeal and become one other 
oreat centralized industry with no consideration for the people 
involved. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hii. Thank you very much, Mrs, Andrew. 

Following Mr. Bennion of Utah, C. P. Bryant will testify. 


STATEMENT OF HEBER BENNION, JR., UTAH 


Mr. Bennion. I am Heber Bennion. I operate ranches in sheep 
and cattle in northeastern Utah and in the drought-stricken Sweet- 
water County of Wyoming. 

I was selected by the boys from Utah and Idaho to go with the 
caravan to Washington. 

I want to thank Congressman Hope and the Committee of Agri- 
eulture for bringing the Government close to the people. 
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I want to express gratitude that there is still freedom enough in 
the country for citizens to approach their Government without asking 
ahyone S permission, 

The committee from Utah was nonpolitical. We did not go to 
Washingto1 to embarrass Secretary Benson or anyone else, We were 
received well by Secretary Benson. He gave us a wood hearing. 
We went there to present the critical problems that confront our 
people and to sit down there and help work out the answers. 

We are acquainted with Secretary Benson in Utah. We have a 
very high regard for him as a man, his ability and integrity. We 
think he is doing his level best to work out a program for agriculture 
in this country that will benefit all the people. We do not think he 
has all the answers. 

We favor his program as far as it goes. We think it has to be 
eX} anced, speeded up, and added to. 

We recoInme! ded to secretary De nson that he adopt ind put into 
force the recommendations that were made by this Committee of 
Agi culture recently. 

We asked Secretary Benson to try to expand the drought program 
so as to take care of this western country. I contacted, before ] left 
Utah, the sheepmen’s organization, the turkey growers, leaders of 
the dairy industry. I contacted many county commissloners. I 
talked with the Governor. 

Everybody there was in favor of us asking for drought relief, but 
Se retary Bei SO]) told us that there were ho fm ds avallable. We 
want to urge this committee to use its influence with the Secretary 
and the President of the United States and the Congress to give us a 
drought program that is adequate to meet the situation in these 
United States. 

The drought is worse than most floods and fires. It is devastating. 


here t hey were 


‘| he county commissioners wherevel I went we ndered Ww 
volng to get tax money to operate on. 

Country schools do not know what they are going to do, to Say 
nothing about other businesses, country banks, and so on, that are 
going to the wall. 

That is mv message to the committee, to do « verything possible to 
take care of this drought situation at the present time. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to above is as follows: 


STATE) FRoM THE UTAH-IDAI DELEGATION CATTLE CARAVAN 


The Ut: lelegation are friends and neighbors of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Ezra Taft Bensor We know Mr. Benson to be a man of character, ability, and 
siderable experience in agriculture We believe he has the desire to do his 
utmost for the best interests of agriculture throughout the entire country. 

We are a representative group of farmers, cattlemen, and sheepmen from Utah 
and southern Idaho. We obtain our living from the soil and from livestock. We 
are now threatened with the loss of our life savings and our farm and ranch 
investments because of the drought and ruinously low, and still declining, live- 
stock prices in face of inflationary prices of the commodities we buy. Thousands 
of other families are in the same situation 

We feel that Mr. Benson has not been fully informed as to the actual existing 
conditions in Utah and Idaho. We are bringing him first-hand, current, and 
reliable information concerning the extreme critical conditions which now con- 
front livestock producers. 

We approve of the current administration program which provides for the 


llowing: (1) Government purchase of meats, (2) efforts to increase the con- 
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sumption of meat, (3) drought relief in disaster areas, (4) emergency credit to 
estock people. 

However, these measures are not working effectively and are not sufficient to 
meet the present critical emergency with the prices of livestock still falling. 
Immediate and drastic means are necessary to meet the situation. 

We respectfully request the Secretary of Agriculture to do the following: 

1. Grant approval of critical drought areas of Utah which have been desig- 
nated by Gov. J. Bracken Lee, and any other areas which may qualify. 

2. Put livestock under support on an equal basis with other supported basic 
farm commodities. The present situation with support prices for corn and 
other grains used as livestock feeds is utterly ruinous to the livestock industry 
which has no supports. 

3. Put into effect immediately the recommendations of the resolution of the 
House Agricultural Committee submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture under 
date of October 10,1953. These recommendations are: 

(1) “That the Secretary immediately announce that the present beef-purchase 

program will be expanded and implemented in a manner which will assure 
cattle producers in all parts of the country a price for nonfat cattle adequately 
reflecting Government prices paid for canned and frozen beef bought under the 
program including, if necessary, direct Government purchase of cattle for proc- 
essing at markets where facilities are available; 
(2) “That the Secretary immediately announce that until December 31, 
1954, the price of slaughter cattle grading U. 8S. Choice will be supported 
by loans, purchases, or other means, at approximately present levels, adjusted 
for seasonal variation.” 

4. Sponsor legislation to put agriculture on par with other segments of our 
economy In the absence of parity prices to farmers and livestock people, 
agriculture cannot survive in our highly organized industrial economy. 

We feel that more must be done and done fast to restore the confidence of 
the livestock feeder, producer, and the general public. Otherwise, the disaster 
facing the livestock industry will spread to other businesses, such as banks 
and farm-machinery dealers, and eventually our entire economy will be plunged 
into a depression 

Respectfully submitted. 

HEBER BENNION, Jr., Chairman. 


UTAH-IDAHO DELEGATION CATTLE CARAVAN TO WASHINGTON, D. C 


County | County 
Heber Bennion, Jr Daggett. | Rulon Anderton Duchesne 
Marion Olsen Cache, | R. V. Larsen Do. 
Walter L. Ekins Millard. | Harry Zabriskie Sanpete. 
Wallace Holman Do. M. R. Strate Do. 
Bert R. Bryan Juab. Elmo Sorenson Do 
Lauren A. Keyte Do. | Charles Lewis Uintah 
W. W. Sylvester Sevier. Ward Webb Utah 
Jesse L. Tuttle Emory. |} Paul Stewart Do. 
Alphonso Christensen Cache | Kenneth Beck Do. 
Lorenzo E, Petersen Carbon. | Ray Chipman Do 
J. Frank Smith Beaver. Guy Hafen Washington. 
Zelph S. Calder _ Uintah. | Roy Yardley Beaver 
Ken Uchida Weber Kol Haramoto Box Elder. 
Spafford Sumsion Sanpete. | Carl Kerner, Jr Lincoln 
Herbert J. Whittier Morgan. | (Idaho). 
William J. Ostler .. Duchesne. Harry Berg Cassia 
Elmer B. Yergensen Do. | (Idaho). 
Bruce Fitzgerald Do. | Virgil Lickley_ _ Jerome 
Sam Hopkin_- . Morgan. | (Idaho). 
Carlos Cornia be . Rich | Dale J. Peterson Do. 
Sheldon L. Kennedy Do. D. I. (Ike) Williams Gem (Idaho). 
kK. R. Behling ‘ Davis. Paul Schultz_- Do, 


Owen Horne Do. 
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Mr. Hix. The next witness is Mr. Bryant. 


STATEMENT OF C. P. BRYANT, LAS ANIMAS, COLO. 


Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, and you 
people from Colorado and the neighboring States, I am C, P. Bryant. 
I come from the southeast corner ah Colorado, in Las Animas C ounty. 
My name is legion in that I am an average farmer. 

There are many of us. My farming operation is a diversified opera- 
tion. I raise alfalfa and feed for 75 to 100 hogs a year, sometimes 
lend out a few ewes and feed from 300 to 500 head ot sheep or up to 
50 head of cattle. 

It cost me about $17,000 last year in borrowed money to do this 
farming operation. 

My need is not for more credit. I can borrow plenty of mings 
Maybe I have borrowed too much already. I question very much 1 
my own mind—TI have not bought anything to feed yet this year— 
I question very much in my own min d if my banker should loan me 


any money to feed anything this year. 

At the present time my hay and corn are on the farm, harvested ; 
going to stay there until this thing stabilizes; and I cannot see how 
I can sell my feed through cattle, or the cattleman can fee dmy cattle 
himself, under present conditions, and either one of us come out. 

My onion operation last year was a very profitable operation. This 
year it lost me money. I have a labor agreement with my labor 


whereby they veta third of the net return. 

Last year they got $300 an acre. This year I have to guarantee 
their wages and it comes out of my pocket, and it is a loss. 

My neighbors are in the same condition. Some of them need new 
tractors and new machine ry. 1 would like to make this comparison 


Last year it took 40 to 50 tons of | iy to buy 1 tractor, a medium 


tractor. Th Ss year lil takes 210. 

Last vear it took 600 | ags of onions to buy this tractor. This vear 
it talk 7.00 

I do not think T can keep n business that w i) and I don’t believe 
the tlen ther 


Mr. Hint. Thank you, Mr. Bryant 

Mr. Gilbe on is the next w tness. 

Before you begin, : have a request here to place in the record 
statement by Mr. Mah 

(The document ‘ened to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CARL MAHR, Ep MEYER, HENRY NEINHUSER, AND Paut NARJES 
Wirnm REFERENCE TO WHEATGROWERS AND LIVESTOCK RaIsERS From CHEYENNE 
County, SIDNEY, NEBR. 


Honorable Chairman Hope and members of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, we would like to present to this committee a proposal to change the present 
farm-marketing law as it applies to wheat from an acreage allotment to a per- 
bushel basis. 

We believe that it would be more equitable than the present method. With this 
change the law could then be so amended to make it retroactive, so that a grower 
having lost a crop by drought, disease, hail, or other devastating storms, would 
be permitted to fill his allotted quotas in subsequent years. 
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Under acreage control, a loss sustained by a grower by any of the aforemen- 
tioned reasons cannot be recovered and causes hardship and financial embar- 
rassment, 

It is questionable whether acreage control will bring about the desired results 
inasmuch as production can be increased by more intensive farming, use of only 


the best portion of land for crops, and fertilizer application, improved seed 

(hybrid corn). 

We like to think, and hope that we as farmers, can, and will, throngh our own 
fforts, and through our cooperatives, solve the problems that now confront us; 
however, since we have not as yet reached that point, we would recommend 
that a two-price system be explored, together with revision of our tariff laws 
to permit a more free exchange of commodities with some foreign countries. 

Our agricultural colleges and scientists have long advocated crop rotation 
with livestock production to maintain soil fertility ; however, when this practice 
is followed, the grower is penalized because the acres used to grow feed crops 
are not considered when acreage allotments are assigned 

We therefore believe that a more fair way to distribute wheat allotments 
would be to consider total cultivated acreage in a farm. 


STATEMENT OF GUY GILBERTSON, PALISADE, COLO. 


Mr. Gitpertson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am Guy Gilbertson, from Palisade, Colo. 

[ am engaged in fruit production down there, and my voice may be 
the only one heard along this line of fruit production. 

We grow the finest peaches in the world; I want to say that. Our 
peach operations down there are pretty much on a f: urm-f: amily basis. 

We have small acreages. Some have too small acreages. My self, 
I have 20 acres of fruit. I have been in this game for 12 years, 9 
years as an owner of an orchard of this 20 acres. 

We have not done too bad. We made a living some years. Some 
years, of course, we have not. We are at the total mercy of what you 
might call production. 

If the Nation has too many peaches we do not get a price. We work 
for fun. If our area has too many peaches, we have a rough time 
getting a profit. At a recent meeting of peachgrowers conducted by 
members of our State university the question was asked the growers, 
“What is vour biggest prob lem 2” 

Th eir answer was “Making a profit out of paper’ 

That is our biggest problem. Peaches are a perishable commodity. 
I io not know of anything more perishable unless it be a snowball in 
Washington in July, and we are at the mercy of getting this stuff 
marketed right now. 

It is not a storable product. We have a very short marketing season, 
possibly 10 days to 2 weeks. We have to get the quotas on the market. 

We never have had supports, but I will say this, the growers down 
there would like some form of support for their perishable products. 

The lady who spoke of people, she mentioned a very important 
thing which you members—I would like to have you remember. No 
matter what the agricultural industry may be, it se ays involves 
people, and the hap piness of those people, whether or not they make a 
profit in their enterprise. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Gilbertson. 

Mr. Winder? 


e 
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STATEMENT OF NORMAN WINDER, CRAIG, COLO. 


Mr. Wrinper. Mr. irman and members of the committee, I do 
not have a diets statement. I did not know whether I would be 
able to appear or not. 

m Norman Wind r, from Craig, Colo. The only business I 
know anything about is the production of livestock. It is the only 
business I had. It is the only income that I derive anything from, 
the produ ‘tion of livestock. 

I have been in that one location for some 30 years. I have taken a 
considerable interest in the activities of the various livestock organ- 

ations. 

I happen to be pre sident f the National Livestock Meat Growers. 
There has been a lot of talk here today and a lot of talk in the news 
papers about subsidies and supports. We have right here in the 
livestor k business two branches: We have the cattle industry and the 
sheep industry. The cattle industry is faced with a terrific surplus. 
The sheep industry is faced with a terrific, shall I say, opposite of 

plus, a deficiency in production. 

The sheep business has had a subsidy program for their benefit for 
the | t several years, but it has not solved the problems of the live- 
stock industry. I think the question goes further than that, Mr. 
Chairman, and I feel sorry for you gentlemen of this committee. 

Last fall I had a lot of faith that the Department of Agriculture 
and the new administration could work out a program. I still have 
that faith, Mr. Chairman. I think that they are going to have to be 
aided and abetted by you! committee, and I] certainly think that you 
ventlemen are capable, alol o with the Department of Acriculture, 
and I still have a lot of faith in Mr. Benson and the President of the 
United States to see that we are well taken care of. 

Tl ro aes de much. 


Me: Hit. Thank you. 
Mr. Imhoff. 


STATEMENT OF ED IMHOFF, YUMA, COLO. 


[ MIIOFF. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I live on a wheat farm that my parents purchased a part 
of 355 years ago at the infl ated pri of World War I. 


I can well remember this fa rm a enh ne sO to YU percent in dollar 
value while the debt grew and the family sacrificed more and more as 


l ese memories are w] il bring me here today. ] hope this does 
not repeat. I wish to thank this committee for this opportunity to 
spe ik. I realize that you are very busy and I am trying to do what 
you think is best for this greatest Nation in the world. 

Our problems are so many that we need the best efforts and thinking 


ol evel vyone. 


It is tragic that some of our most intelligent people are not work- 
ing in the best interests of our Nation. There are people, some of 
thane officers of farm and livestock organi izations, who are saying, in 
effect, “We cannot afford to have parity for agriculture, and we should 
have more freedom and less Government interference.” 

his is the exact opposite of the truth, in my opinion. 
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Most farm people have had less regimentation and more freedom 
since we have had a farm program than have been able to pay their 
expenses. If you will pardon a personal reference, I bought my first 
automobile at the age of 28 and paid $60 for it. I was very little good 
to the automobile industry on that basis. In turn the auto industry 
did not need the hired help to build me any cars, and labor could not 
buy my farm products. 

Basically prosperity is just that simple in any nation. The past 10 
years my brother and I have bought thousands of dollars worth of 
cars, trucks, and machinery, built terraces on the land, furnished cut 
wheat from Texas to Montana, hiring 8 to 10 men, and using consider- 
able products produced by industry and labor. 

I do not refer to my own ope rations to show off, I only wish to point 
out the difference between prosperous and de pressed economic condi- 
tions. 

In the thirties we usually hired on man, on several occasions as low 
as $10 or $15 a month and that was not good for him or any of our 
economy. 

Having harvested over a considerable portion of the wheat produc 
ing area of the United States I feel that I am at least slightly familiar 
with the wheat problem. 

I can remember the days when wheat dropped 20 to 30 percent in 
price at harvest time, before we had the loan program. This has been 
very beneficial to the wheat producers. 

I favor support of the program clear across the board. I am 
opposed to flexible supports because if we have a large crop the support 
drops 75 percent, and this is very detrimental to farmers with a short 
crop and even though the Nation has a good crop there is always some 
farmer who does not have a good crop and if they are cut down 75 
percent of parity they will be in a lot of trouble. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. W. E. Sidwell is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. SIDWELL, CARR, COLO. 


Mr. Stoweti. Mr. Hill and members of the congressional com- 
mittee, | was one of those caravan fellows who went back to Washing- 
ton. When I got back there somebody found out I knew something 
about this special disaster livestock loan. I had fellows come to me 
from all over the United States, I suppose, from Florida, Colorado, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and New Mexico, and all 
over, ask Ing me about this spec livestock loan. 

I had the qualifications that it took to get it, and I listened to their 
arguments and we talked about their committee meetings. Then it 
seemed as if some of these fellows had a time 1 vetting these Spe ‘ial 
livestock loans, that they could not get them processed in Texas or 
other places, and they asked them for part of the assets or mortgage 
on part of their cattle to get the special livestock loan. 

Then some needed refinancing. A fter the meeting some of them 
took off together to look over Washington. I though if I do not get 
to the bottom of this I will not be any smarter than when I came here. 
So I went to Frank B. Pollard’s office, and talked to a gentleman. He 
was very friendly with me and told me how this was to be set up and 
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that they tried to make these special livestock loans so they will cover 
practically any instance but they cannot refinance them. 

We have an old loan program of about $10,000 which is inadequate 
today. I think you have recommendations from various groups here 
today on your desks that that be lifted to meet any need of any 
rancher or any farmer’s need for what he can show a repayment 
program on. 

I think I have said enough about the loan program. It is des- 
perate and the only thing I did learn more than that from Mr. 
Pollard’s office was that it looked to me like | ry the Ist of January, 
fellows, all your funds will be depleted unless you take immediate 

action to make more funds available. Whoever comes in after that 
will come up short of money because you have only a limited amount 
of mone ¥ to ti ake care of those loans. 

I am for pr ice supports. I think it would be simple to administer. 
1 am not for this so-called cow buying program under its present setup 
because the processor is getting the benefit of the Government con- 
tract and the producer is not getting his cut out of that money. 

It is not going back to the producer. If you are going to have price 
supports, let’s give them to the p yroducer and let him take that mone Vv 
home with him instead of h: aving 1t come to him indirectly or through 
other routes. 

If the producer is to get that money let’s give it to him and give 
it to him when he sells those cattle. 

If you regulate the weights of steers and limit them to about 1,000 
poun ds on vood and choice cattle it will take care of your surplus 
meat and you will not have to have very long to wait in buying meat. 

That will take care of your surplus meat and we can go on from 
there. There are a lot of fine points to be worked out. You have the 
facilities in Washington to do that. You do not need us to tell you 
that. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Henry Cully. 

Mr. Cully ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CULLY, TORRINGTON, WYO. 


Mr. Cutty. Gentlemen, I am glad that the gentleman just before 
me spoke about the spread between what the farmers are receiving 
and what the banker is getting on the cattle buying program. 

As I understand it, that program was set up to give the farmer 
on his canner cows in the neighborhood of 12 cents. At the sale in 
Torrington, no canner cow ever got close to 10 cents. The price 
has been 6 to 7 cents. 

I understand that meat is selling at 39 cents. There is no con- 
nection between a 6- or 7-cent cow or 8-cent cow or 10-cent cow and 
the 39-cent pound of meat. 

I stopped at a packing house on the way over here by the edge 
of town, and they are getting 25 cents a pound wholesale for ham- 
burger. Hamburger is made from a grade better animal than the 
canner cow. If hamburger can be sold here in Cheyenne for 25 
cents a pound wholesale, 39 cents a pound for lower grade meat is 
certainly outrageous. 


we 
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You have been surprised at the variety of opinion here in the 
stock growers’ associations. I am a member of the Wyoming Stock- 
growers’ Association, not an officer. I belong to that association be- 
cause I am forced to. The only way the ordinary farmer and feeder, 
rancher and feeder, can protect his brand in this State is by be longing 
to the association, and I do not go along with the offer, many of our 
neighbors do not, but we cannot quit because of our brand protection. 

We are in the same position as the union man in a Communist dom- 
inated union who cannot quit his job. 

Exactly the same position. I am a good bit the same way with the 
Farm Bureau. Iam a member of the Farm Bureau. Our local State 
organization has done a lot of good programing, but we do not see 
eve to eye with Kline naturally. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Neils Hanson is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF NEILS HANSON, LAS ANIMAS, COLO. 


Mr. Hanson. Gentlemen, I am a general farmer and livestock oper- 
ator. I raise 56 acres of sugar beets a year and corn, alfalfa and 
alfalfa seed, and soybeans, and from the livestock program feed ap- 
proximately 100 to 150 head of cattle a year, a thousand lambs or 
ewes, cows, from seventeen to eighteen hundred pullets, et cetera. 

I have an investment of approximately $85,000 to $100,000 in my 
business and in order to keep this investment going I believe things will 
have to be different. 

I have to work my family quite hard. I have four children. Work- 
ing with beets, they hoe beets during the summer vacation, and they 
are also in the 4-H program which I believe in for the future of 
agriculture. 

My 3 daughters fed 2 steers apiece for 1014 months, and after they 
had taken care of them when they got their checks they were $10 in 
the hole, and I furnished all the rough: ge. 

As the program stands today, as I have seen it through the thirties, 
they are getting the right training for the future. 

On the ewes which I bought 3 years ago they cost me as high as $16 
or $17 because the price has been pushed up by Government buying. 

When I came to sell my wool, I found that the Government had 
already lowered the whole price of wool by a high price from foreign 
countries and mine only brought 44 cents a pound through the 
American loan. 

I believe in 100 percent of parity and controlled production for a 
strong American future. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Hanson. 

The next witness is Murray Griffin. 

The Chair has some letters and telegrams to put in the record at 
this time. 

A wire from Robert Rowe, president of the Central Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association; a statement from Mr. T. R. Stearns, of Riverton, 


Wyo. 
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(The documents refe) red to are as follows:) 


Farrpiay, CoLo., November 2, 1953. 
CLirrorD Hopr, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
House of Re presentatives, Cheyenne, Wyo.: 
Request the following data be read at today’s hearing and considered by com- 
mittee: (1) This association of about a hundred members is on record in favor 
f immediate direct Support and direct 





tle supports and the replacement of 
present Secretary of Agriculture; (2) the resolution against price support 
passed by the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association at its last annual meeting 
implied that other agricultural activities would no longer be supported so under 
present circumstances that vote is in fact invalid; (3) President Leavitt Booth, 
of the Colorado Cattlemen's Association, found it necessary to state that no 
effective direct support could be given to cattle under existing law in order to 
gain a favorable vote by a 9-vote margin at the September southeastern regional 
cattlemen’s meeting at Canon City; (4) the Colorado association officials have 
actively hampered local associations in expressing opinions on price supports. 
Robert A. Rowe, 
President, Central Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 


Riverton, Wro., November 2, 1958. 
Chairman Hop: 
House Agricultural Committee 

Dear Str: I believe that we should have a farm program that will protect 
our basic industry, namely, agriculture 

1. rice supports on all farm products, or everything the farm and ranch 
produc es, at 100 pe reent of parity to the produc er. 

2. Our soil is perhaps our Nation’s No. 1 resource. I do not believe it should 
be up to the farmer alone to conserve it He should have financial help from 
the Government, namely, ACP payments for commercial fertilizer, lime, soil 
conditioners, land leveling, dams for stock water and irrigation, and many others 
that will benefit and preserve the soil 

3. The farmer and rancher should have credit at a low interest rate over a 
long period of time 

4. The Reclamation should build more irrigation projects to keep pace with 
our groWing population. 

5. Public power should not be curtailed; the uses for electricity are ever- 
increasing. (Co-ops should have priority rating. 

6. Rather than curtail REA expansion, it should be encouraged. 

7. The cooperative should be encouraged by liberal credit and legislation since 
it is a plan whereby people help themselves. 

I am a farmer and resident of Fremont County, Wyo. 

Yours truly, 
T. R. STEARNS. 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY GRIFFIN, NUNN, COLO. 


Mr. Grirrtx. My name is Murray Griffin, from Nunn, Colo., just 
down the line. 

I am a wheat farmer and a cattle operator, about 50 percent each 
way as far as my investment is concerned. 

I happen to be president of the Colorado Wheat Growers 
Association. 

I want to take this opportunity to let the committee know that our 
organization in Colorado is perfectly happy with the present setup 
with a few alterations for improvement. 

There have been 20 years of constructive work along this line and 
we wheat farmers in Colorado are definitely in favor of price supports, 
acreage controls, and we are willing to do our part in maintaining 
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the economy of agriculture by adhering to rigid controls when neces- 
sary to maintain that economy. 

As a wheat grower I am a former neighbor of Congressman Hill. 
He used to grow wheat about 5 or 6 miles from me. Isn’t that right, 
Congressman ? 

Mr. Hiri. That is right. 

Mr. Grirrin. You wheat farmers need not get discouraged. There 
is a future in the business. Look what happened to the Congressman. 

Of course that happened before subsidies, didn’t it ? 

There is a future to the wheat business as long as we have subsidies. 
I am also a member of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association. I am 
known as a leftwinger. About 70 percent of our organization is for 
price supports. We think that. Do not misquote me again. We 
think that. 

We will find out next week at Craig whether we are right or wrong. 
Your testimony today has been both pro and con. The only differ- 
ence between the rightwingers and the leftwingers in our organiza- 
tion is this: That we leftwingers are willing to go along with controls 
and the rightwingers want to have their cake and eat it, too. 

They would like to go along with this cow-buying program, under- 
stand, without any controls, but who is there / 

An old cow is incidental to the expense operation of a ranch. The 
thing that should be supported is those yearlings and the calves. 
That is my theory, and that is the only difference between us boys in 
Colorado. Weare willing to go along with some controls. We would 
rather call that regulation, just the same as your banker has a regula- 
tion, the same regulation that you have when you go down the highway 
to a stop sion, 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Sutley. 

Mr. Sutley ? 


STATEMENT OF MYRON SUTLEY, CENTER, COLO. 


Mr. Surtey. Chairman Hope and members of the committee, my 
name is Myron Sutley. They call me Mac. I am from Center, Colo. 

I am president of the San Luis Rural Electric Cooperative, a mem- 
ber of the State board of the Colorado Association of REA Cooper- 
atives. 

I farm 160 acres in the San Luis Valley. In 1952 I raised wheat, 
barley, oats, alfalfa, and potatoes, and had in 1953 sweet clover, which 
was seeded in grain in 1952, for pasture, alfalfa, and potatoes. 

I received $2.4814 a hundredweight at digging time in 1952 for 
potatoes, and 9814 ce ate a hundredweight in 1953. 

My property taxes were over 25 percent higher in 1953 than 1952. 
Gasoline prices have increased over 1 cent per gallon since last spring. 
The needed repair for my potato digger in 1953 was $54; in 1951 it 
was $36 and some cents. 

We were extremely short of irrigation water this past season due 
to light snowfall in the mountains last winter. I pumped supple- 
mental water with electric power received from our rural electric 
cooperative. 

I was able to buy electricity at the same rate as in 1938, the only 
thing I know that has not been increased in price, and we want to 
keep it that way. 
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The San Luis Valley Rural Electric Co-op purchases its power from 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and pays a wheeling charge to Public 
Service Co. of Colorado to deliver it to us. 

It, the rural electric, serves approximately 2,000 members with 
domestic service, and 450 irrigation pumps from 5 to 200 horsepower. 
In Colorado the rural electrics are now bringing service to approxi- 
mately 45,000 members. We her to extend our lines to serve some 
still unelectrified farms, heavy up some of the existing lines, build 
some transmission lines, and install other and larger substations to 
meet the demands for electric power. 

These, along with the rural telephone programs, are being delayed, 
because of insufficient funds for the REA to properly administer and 
process the applications, and this cannot be done if interest rates are 
increased. This is true of all rural electrics in the United States. 

Under the recent criteria issued for selling Bureau of Reclamation 
power, the co-op directors are going to have to make a wild guess on 
their present and future growth needs, and make a new contract with 
the Bureau for power. 

In case they overestimate they will have to pay for what they don’t 
need, and if they underestimate, they will have to contract with 
the profit utilities for additional power, which will be classed as peak- 
ing power, and is highest price power sold, as the rest of the Bureau 
power is to be sold to the utilities as dump power, with the resulting 
decrease in income to the Government, without present withdrawal 
clause in the contract to care for preference customers. 

In either case, the co-op is going to be penalized. We believe this 
new ~ y to be a violation of the intent of Congress, which estab- 
lished by law, in * ste one Roosevelt’s time and reaffirmed in the 
Flood Control Act, preference customers. 

The only other recourse for low cost power would be for genera- 
tion and transmission facilities for the co-ops. 

The only way the rural electric co-ops can meet their obligation 
to the Government is to be able to sell electricity at rates farmers can 
pay, and the only way farmers can pay is to have adequate income 
on what they produce. 

I believe that a stable farm income can only be had by a price 
floor on all agricultural products at not less than 100 percent of parity, 
and should supplies reach above a needed reserve, controls must be 
applied. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Elmer Monk ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELMER MONK, HAXTUN, COLO. 


Mrs. Monn. I am Mrs. Monk. My people homesteaded here 50 
years ago at Haxton, Colo., and I grew up on the homestead and lived 
on the farm most of the time of my life. 

We do not have large farms. We have maybe 650 to 2,000 acres 
there. We farm wheat and corn and we have livestock. We are very 
happy over the wheat support and personally I think it should all be 
supported. 

The difficulties that we have had in the supports I think, you folks 
can iron them out. I think the main thing has been wrong because 
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all things were not supported. Had you supported them all we would 
not have so much conflicts in them. 

What we need is a support that has not a sliding support, that 
goes up and down, nor one that is controlled by politics that changes 
every 4 years because the farmer cannot change his way of operation 
every 2 or 3 years. 

We have to stay in it. The real farmer is there all the time, not 
just in and out. Some of these folks are worried about taxes, and 
worried about subsidy. I do not think we need to apologize about 
subsidy. I do not see any industry apologizing because they ac- 
cept subsidies. 

Why should we? We are in the habit of paying our bills and we 
also pay taxes. I think you will find that because we have had price 
supports that we have paid big taxes, the farmers have. 

I remember years back I never dreamed we would ever pay taxes, 
not when we picked cobs out of the pigpen and lived like that. 

Isn’t it more necessary for us to have food to put in people’s stom 
achs than it is to fly airplanes? They cannot do it on an empty 
stomach. If we are sick we go to the doctor; whether we can afford 
it or not. If we have a sick condition we will have to take care of it 
whether we have the money or not. 

I do not think that the United States is so desperate. If you look 
up the wealth of our Nation, I think we are a very wealthy nation and 
we can afford it. 

If we can afiord it for business why can’t we afford the subsidy for 
farmers? The lady who talked a while ago spoke about what we could 
do if we get squeezed off the farm. There are two things we can do. 
We can go to the city as she says and there is another thing, the kind 
of farmers who stay there always and always expecting to be a farmer, 
we tighten up our belts when things get hard going and we quit buying. 
We will turn off our REA, we will cut down on our expenses, we will 
work harder, and instead of letting part of our ground lie idle this 
year we will let it all idle. 

We have to pay more for what we buy, therefore you will have more 
trouble taking care of the surplus then than you you have now because 
you will have a bigger surplus then than you have now. 

When you get through, instead of living like a human being should, 
and living decently and having schools and the right kind of things to 
raise our children and grt andchildren with, the farmer probably will 
be living like a slave and t a great many people will be out of labor. 

You will have a granddaddy of all the depressions. 

Thank you. 

The CHairman. Is Mrs. Violet Picraux present! 

You will be next, Mrs. Picraux. 

We will now hear from Mr. Frank Buchanan at this time. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK BUCHANAN, YUMA, COLO. 


Mr. Bucwanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture 
Committee, I am Frank Buchanan. I own and operate a farm in 
Yuma County, Colo.. raising wheat and some livestock. 

I am not going to take up too much of your time. I have a few sales 
tickets of livestock sold about a monthago. I would like to read a few 
items from them. 


38490—54—pt. 11——11 
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I have an item here, one white-faced cow we ‘ighing 905 pounds, sell- 
ing at $7.10, and several other cows here in a similar price range. 

Also, a white-faced steer calf selling at $12.10. Another white-faced 
steer calf selling at $13.20. A white-faced steer, the top that day I 
lca was $15. Also at a later date I have similar items, I will read 

few of them. 

White-faced steer, weighing 425 pounds, selling at $11.90. Several 
others about the same price, with white-faced cows here, four of them 
elling at $8.15 a hundred. 

Gentlemen, you know that we cannot co ntinue to ope rate on such 
prices when we realize that there has been no apparent drop in beef 
prices tothe consumer. If we compare these prices with cattle prices, 

uy 2 years ago, we see that we would have gotten 1n the ne ighborhood 
ol 2 or 3 times as much. 

It seems to me that we need an economy of abundance rather than an 
economy of scarcity, and I believe the only way to achieve such an 
economy is not t with a sliding price scale. 

We are asking for a parity of economy and by a parity of economy I 
mean we are asking for our fair S hare ‘of the nation: al income for all 
agricultural products. 

That is all that IT have. Thank you. 

seth ‘HARMAN. Thank you, Mr. Buchanan. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Violet Picraux. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VIOLET PICRAUX 


Mrs. Prcraux. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am a farmer’s wife, was born and raised on a farm, 
and was married in 1932. 

I have 2 sons: 1, who will be 18 in February, has about 7 or 8 regis- 
tered black Angus cattle, and I don’t think that there is much future 
in our business for young men with the war situation what it is now. 

| have lived on a dryland farm ever since. I certainly feel that 
family farmer deserves a fair price for the things he raises, 

ether it be livestock, grain, or other commodities. We need 100 
. recent of parity in order to stay in business, to educate our children 
and live decei itly. 

We desperately need more than a year’s supply on hand of food. 
What would they have done in olden times if they had not had grain 
stored for the 7 lean years? I wish to thank Mr. Hope and Mr. Hill 
for writing a reply to the letter I wrote them in February of last year. 

| thank vou. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Bowland. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BOWLAND, AKRON, COLO. 


Mr. Bow.anp. Mr. Chairman and honorable committee members, 
I am a farmer from Akron, Colo., in the short-grass country. I am 
also a small cattle raiser. By the way, our grass has been pretty short 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

I would like to talk a little about parity. I believe we are entitled 
to some parity for this reason. The average small cattleman, we 
would say below the 50-unit man, has not a chance compared with the 
larger cattleman. There are reasons for this, of course. 
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The larger cattleman who has expressed his opinion here mostly 
today, he is a man who can operate and produce cattle very much 
cheaper than a small-unit man. 

There are different reasons for this, of course. Most of them have 
a lease of a considerable amount of either State or Government 
land—small producers have their money invested in os ee 
land—therefore they are bound to produce cattle at a ¢ leaper rate. 
I can see their view in th at Wily. I « ‘an see why hey a have 
par ity. The y do not have the I: arge oper% itions costs. 

Another thing that I would like to draw your attention to is about 
the loans that have been spoken of here, the long-term loans for cattle- 
men. Ido not believe that is the thing for the future cattleman for 
this reason: I think cattle ought to be on a paying basis where a man 
would not have to buy cattle or produce cattle on the Government’s 
money or the banker’s money. He ought to be entitled to a profit on 
his own cattle to run his own business. 

Another thing I would like to stress about the tax income. You 
take the larger cattleman, if you would check back you would find 
that their income tax has been much lower last year than the vear 
before. 

It has been much lower this year than it was last year. It will be 
much lower next year than it is this year, providing something is not 
done. 

Therefore, who is going to pay this Government indebtedness we 
have? It has to come from the income tax. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hiti. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JENSEN 


Mr. Hinz. The next witness is Daniel Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. I am Daniel Jensen, from the Bear Creek community 
north of Cheyenne. This is my statement. 

The livestock man and most farmers are the last pioneers in our 
free economy. That is, we are the last of the Mohicans of the national 
economy who bring their products to the market place and ask what 
will you give? 

When we turn around in the same market as consumers and they tell 
us what is the price, many times our kind of dollars will not buy the 
Cadillac or the perambulator and we keep on walking. 

I am not sure that the farm support price system is the ultimate 
answer. The prophets in our mid-State might be able to anticipate 
that answer and one can hope that in 25 or a hundred years we might 
catch up with them, but some of us cannot wait that long. 

The farm system now, however, is that of price supports, and my 
feeling is that the support program for the six basic commodities has 
worked reasonably well and I do not believe the farmers who are 
in the program are going to give it up, as witness the recent vote on 
the wheat program. 

It does not seem to me that a cattleman is very realistic if he asks 
him to give it up. 

What we can reason: ably ask, and what many grass-roots stockmen 
and women do ask, and what I would urge is that a price support be 
put under choice orades of meat and the grades on down at the 
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slaughter level and gear that support price to the support price of 
corn which is the principal element of feed that goes into those cattle. 

As a rancher I support this formula: If a floor is put under fat 
cattle, I will take my chance on getting a fair price for my stocker 
and feeder cattle. The proposition here suggested got YO votes, and 
an out-and-out J0-percent formula got 25 votes. 

All other opposing suggestions got 13. I think we want support 
under cattle. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hiti. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Wentzel. 


STATEMENT OF W. WENTZEL, CASTLE ROCK, WYO. 


Mr. Wenrzev. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am a 
small rancher and I milk a few cows and every spring I buy a few 
stockers to put in my pasture and run through the pasture and sell 
them in the fall. 

I have lost a little money in the last 2 years and my family and I 
went to work. But I did not ask anybody whether I should buy these 
cattle or not. I did it on my own bec: ause I wanted to. I did not ask 
the Government. The Government did not tell me to buy the cattle, I 
bought them myself. I will take my loss and I will fight my way 
back because I believe in the American way of life. 

I do believe in a farm program. I believe in a flexible farm pro- 
gram and I think this program where the Government is buying cattle 
now is helping us. It has in the last 3 weeks supported our price up 
as high as $3 a hundred. 

I think we will do better in the future. Personally I do not want 
any supports on cattle because when you get supports you get con- 
trols, and when you get controls you lose your freedom, and that is 
what I stand for. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hiwz. Thank you. 

Mr. Bert Lowell will be the next witness. 

Before you begin, I will go back to witness No, 22, Dick Bruner, 
who was not here at the time. 

Now I have been handed a slip of paper saying that Mr. Rosati 
wants to testify in his stead. 


STATEMENT OF BERT LOWELL, GREELEY, COLO. 


Mr. Lowetxi. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am a dairy 
farmer. I make all my living on the farm. All I make in fact. There 
is no use for me to say that I am happy to be here because I am not. I 
am scared as hell. 

I am not only going to be scared, I am going to be down and out 
when Mr. Benson delivers the double whammy that he promised us 
the next summer. 

Mr. Benson, in spite of recommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture, leaders of his own party and farmers, and the governors 
of many States, has refused to use his full powers to support farm 
prices. 
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He is blaming the drought, he is blaming too many cattle, he is 
blaming leaders in his own party, and he also blamed the Democrats. 
Let’s examine the record. 

Mr. Eisenhower during the campaign said he believes in 100 percent 
supports. Soon after his inauguration he appointed Mr. Benson as 
Secretary of Agriculture. His opposition and bitter enmity to price 
supports was well known. 

Mr. Benson went out and gave a series of speeches in which he 
declared there would be no farm program that bore his name, and 
that he also favored bringing the dollar up to where it was worth 100 
cents. 

You all know, or if you do not know the bankers knew, what that 
meant. It meant that farm prices were going to go down. They 
started withholding their credit, curtailing it, in other words. 

Conditions got to where the farmer needed a shot in the arm. He 
gota kick inthe pants. The Federal Reserve Board raised the Federal 
Reserve requirements and decreased the amount of money available 
for loans of any kind. 

I have a lot more to say, but Lithink my time is up. Thank you. 

Mr. Hut. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosati ? 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE ROSATI, FOR DICK BRUNER 


Mr. Rosatr. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
House Agriculture Committe, my name is Eugene Rosati, and by 
occupation work for the packinghouse industry. 

I am vice president of Joint Council 102 of the United Packing 
House Workers of America, CIO, located in Denver, Colo. 

We, the members of the United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
are probably more directly linked to farmers than workers in most 
other industries. The most direct link the packinghouse workers have 
to the farm is with those farmers who produce livestock. This means 
nearly every farmer in most sections of the United States—particu- 
larly so in this part of the country. 

We members of the United Packinghouse Workers of America who 
are appearing before you today come from local unions in the city of 
Denver. Our very direct concern is the crisis with which the cattle 
raisers are confronted. 

We very strongly sympathize with the position taken by the United 
Livestock Producers Association. We have pledged our support to 
them in their fight for price supports for cattle. 

This is not to say that we are not concerned about other livestock 
raisers and about other farmers generally. We know that the in- 
terests of working farmers and urban workers are closely interde- 
pendent. What happens to one, happens to the other. And for 
these reasons we feel that we have a right to appear before this 
committee. 

As the members of this committee well know, the number of hogs 
being marketed this year is substantially lower than last year. The 
result is much less work in the hog-slaughter and pork-processing 
departments in the packing plant. To date, slaughter is down 15 
percent from 1952, with resultant reductions in man-hours of em- 
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ployment and income—and also larger layoffs in periods of seasonal 
slac k. 

The sharp reduction in farm marketing and slaughtering in 1953 
had its roots in low prices paid farmers in 1951 and in 1952. This was 
followed by curtailed breeding in 1952. 

lo turn to the cattle situation, we know that the cattle growers’ 

sfortunes, if permitted to continue, will inevitably bring about the 
sume kind of curtailed marketing as we have witnessed this year among 
hog producers 

We feel that the basi remedy which must be applied to the crisis 


wh ch cattle raisers tace Seek no ion We are oppos sed to the sug- 
gestion of IF, i. Molli . execullve secretary of the Americ: an Cattle 
men’s Association, that “hall the beef-cow population | ve killed off. 


We are in support of price supports. We are in favor of price 
supports. Our most direct concern about this policy of scarcity is 
that it would eventually curtail work opportunities for many thou- 
sands of packinghouse workers in this country. 

We are also concerned about uch a proposal because it would de- 
prive the consuming public of getting what they want and need. 

(nd finally, we feel it would s mply pave the way fora repetition of 
today’s so- alled surp a of cattle. 

To put it brie fly, we fee »] th: if such a proposed solution is ho solution 
at all. 

We are in favor of pri ice supports for basic commodities and we fee] 
the term “basic commodities” includes perishables such as livestock. 

We are also on record in favor of 1 100 percent of parity price sup- 
ports for such commodities. By its very nature and mechanics, full 
parity 1s flexible. It is as flexible as the costs which the farmer has to 
pay to operate his farm. 

lo say that we would be in favor of 60 percent of parity would be 
like saying that we are in favor of legislation for 60 percent of 


nnimum wage. We know that without an adequate price support 
system the farmer is at a terrific disadvantage in the market place. 

The Big Four cit have their price supports—through collu 
sion. So he says the Department of Justice. The International 


Harvester and other monopolistic farm-equipment corporations have 
their price oe port systems. 

I) pite of e fact that farm incomes went down, there has been 
no substantial aie ee in farm-equ pment prices. We feel that the 
theory that price supports on corn automatically provide a sufficient 
floor or cushion for meat animals has been proven, again and again, to 
be wrong. It is obvious that this theory is wrong to any observer that 
takes a look at cattle prices today. But we know that the big packers 
themselves succe sfully manipulate prices through the use of cold 
storage 

Although we do not have a detailed p lan to submit to this committee 
on ae to F ineibsles ment pri upports for peris hables, we do feel that 
major reliance could be p alice production payments. 

Wi Fool this \ ay for two reasons: One is that production pay- 


ments would encourage the movement of meat into consumption, 


and the pinnae reason is that the production-payment method would 
channel any payments that would be due under the price-support 


iorm la di feieis to livestock producers. 
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We have centered our discussion on the livestock situation but we 
want to make it clear that we are in favor of other kinds of farm 
legislation. Briefly here are our views on other kinds of farm 
legislation. ; 

Legislat ion 1s r¢ quired to prov ide more ample and less costly credit 
to farmers. 


The rural electrification program should be extended and strength 
ened. River valley developme ts should be authorized on a much 


greater scale. Specifically, legislation should be enacted authorizing 
a Missouri Valley Authority. The flood damage which should and 
can be ¢ liminated on the Mi SOUTL IS an asp ct pa k na@house workers 
are keenly aware of. 

Plans should be worked out that will step up the export of farm 
products. We fully realize that there are difficult interrelated prob 
lems that are involved in attaining such a goal. 

Among them are the need for measures that will permit a larger 


flow of imports to the 1 nited States, since in the final analysis- except 
for “FIVeaAw Ly” progran- exports Wiust be mainly paid for by 


pears 
Sut, irrespective of the precise measures that are required, it is 


Lait 
evident that the sharp drop in our agriculture exports during the 


past year and more must be corrected if farm prosperity 1s to be 
restored. 

These considerations, we trust, will make it clear why an organiza 
tion such as ours is so deeply concerned about the existing farm situa 
tion. We have made this prese ntation because we look upon the House 
Committee on Agriculture as occupying a key position in achieving 
the steps which will restore prosperity to American acriculture. 

I wish to express the wishes of the packinghouse workers, and that 
is that you do everything possible within your means to lend assistance 
and aid to this oreat backbone of our economy. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you. 

Mr. Raymond Johnson ? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND JOHNSON, LINGLE, WYO. 


Mr. Jomnson. Mr. Chairman at d members of the committee . I 
am Raymond Johnson. | live at Lingle, Wyo. ] alia farmer and 
«. land feeder. I think most farmers ¢ xpect to make a decent living 


and to be able to educate their children. They do not expect to 
become wealthy or we would not be in that line of busine 
The feeders have been aecused of being peculatol ‘. A feedet 
not a spec ulator as lol ras he is a farmer | live on an irrigated 
farm where feeding is part ol your business and if you do not feed, 


vou do not have fertilizer and your farm becomes depleted where 
you do not produce. 

Solthn k that should be disregarded, that the feeder isa pecul ito! 

I believe we should have higher tariffs to protect our wool. We 
produce a very small amount of the wool we consume and T think 
we should be entitled to a fair price. 

L think the Government should have an agency set up with funds 
so that it can act quickly. When we have emergencies we do not 
have time to work out problems. I think that would be one of the 
best things could could possibly happen. 
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I think the Government’s buying program is a great aid in times of 
large marketings of livestock. 

If they can get rid of a small amount of that surplus our markets do 
not fall. 

I believe that the lamb feeder and farmer, especially am I speaking 
of the lamb feeder, he needs credit and he needs long-term credit. 
The chain stores and big packers have unlimited amounts of credit 
and they compete in the feeding industry which the small farmer 
cannot do. F 

I think there should be a regulation where the market cannot 
fluctuate from day to day. One day the market will be $1 higher and 
maybe the next day it will be $2 lower. 

The man who hits on the wrong market, which he has no control of, 
determines whether he has a gain or a loss. 

I think your income taxes should be revised so that ranchers and 
farmers and feeders can go back 4 years to take up their losses. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the feeders, both of lambs 
and cattle, have had a terrific loss. 

Mr. Eisenhower certainly must be very misinformed if he does 
not think they are concerned at this time. 

Mr. Hinw. Thank you. 

Henry Guldborg is next, of Brockway, Mont. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY GULDBORG, BROCKWAY, MONT. 


Mr. Gutprore. Mr. Chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, I am from Brock Vay, Mont. That is the central eastern part, 
I feel kind of lost here today. I have not heard Montana mentioned, 
although it is a border State on the north of Wyoming. 

[ homesteaded that country in 1910. I have had wheat on that 
every year; I mean I seeded wheat every year since 1910, 

I am representing myself as an independent farmer. I hope I can 
stay that way. I was not that w iV in the early thirties. 1 do not 
want to see those conditions come back again. 

I have been on the county committee or PMA, AAA, since they 
started in 1933. I believe in fixed acreage controls with 90 or 100 
percent of parity and strict acreage controls to control surplus. 

I believe in maintaining some soil-conservation practices such as 
strip cropping and stubble, so that the renters will continue. 

Under the present setup they are paid for once and after that not. 
But the renters are not interested in soil conservation to the extent that 
owners are, and therefore are going to abandon them unless continu- 
ance of those payments is made. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miller? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD MILLER, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. Mitier. I am Harold Miller, from Grand Junction. I own 
and operate a hundred-acre irrigated farm down there. I represent 
Farmers’ Local 139, about 300 farmers. We are all small-family-type 
farmers. 

I can say, as from all of them down there, that we all wish to have 
100 percent of support prices for what we produce. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Hiwt. Thank you. 


Frank Dreyer is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK DREYER, BRIGHTON, COLO. 


Mr. Dreyer. My name is Frank Dreyer. I am from Colorado. I 
have a little different line of thought than has been spoken here this 
afternoon. 

I am a director of our local cooper: ative associ: ition, and I am also 
a director of the regional cooperative consumers’ cooperative asso- 
ciation of Kansas C ity. 

My son and I farm at Brighton, Colo.; that is where I make my 
living. I think it is high time for capital, labor, and agriculture to 
gather around a table and decide who the Government is. 

Instead of each pulling on the Government for special privileges 
we should cooperate with Government to stop the inflation and 
prepare ourselves for an enemy that knows no cooperation and is only 
waiting for a time to strike. 

If we have too much food, then we have too many bombers, battle- 
ships, and guns. I feel it necessary to have large amounts of food to 
meet any emergency that may arise. 

I think farmers should weleome Government to control acreage to 
stop the waste of wearing out our soil to produce food we do not need 
as well as our labor and wear and tear on our machinery. 

Acres are to farmers what men are to a manufacturer. If a manu- 
facturer has more products than he can sell he lays off men, the same 
as a farmer should do with his acres. 


Acres are toa farmer what men are to a labor organization. Labor 
is talking about a 30-hour week. They are organized so they can 


regulate that themselves. Farmers are not organized, therefore they 
need Government to do it for them. 


Let us say we have a 10-percent overproduction. We would ask the 
Government to have every farmer to let 10 percent of his farm out of 
Dl ‘oduction. hor this cooper: ition Government would Guarantee us 


i 


100 percent of parity and pay us for soil-building practices on those 
acres we lay out of production. I think we should build u p our farms 
so in case of an emergenc y each acre would produce to its maximum 
capabilities with the minimum of labor and water. 

You notice I have mentioned ‘ “coope ration” a number of times. To 
me that is the greatest word in the diction uy. You can ac ‘omplish 
most anything by cooperating together, whereas without cooperation 
you have just what we have now. 
~ There was a time when a farmer raised his own power and hay and 
oats to feed that power. ‘Today he must pay out cash for that power. 
I know if a group of farmers will organize to set up a cooperative 
filling station, and patronize it 100 percent, with good management 
they can save themselves 15 percent, which will cut their cost just 
that much, and soon we will be able to manufacture our own fertilizer 
through CCA, and records they have show that fertilizer plants are 
making around 30-percent net, so we can cut our cost further on 
fertilizer. 

Then if we sell our products through marketing cooperatives we 
can get a better deal than if we try to sell individually, such as our 
potato co-ops, milk producers, and beet growers. 
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We have the best and most liberal Government in the world. It is 
Government’s responsibility to protect these United States which we 
alllovesomuch. Let us forget our rugged individualism and cooper- 

te lest we have all society blaming us for tearing down the whole 


‘| l on . VOU. 
Mr. Hitt. Thank you. Next is Mr. J. L. Sellars, of Grand Junc- 


tion, ( olo. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. SELLARS, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Mr. Sexiuars. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, the things that I have planned to say have largely 
been said so I will not re peat them. 

| h » heen spoke n for tod: ay b \ he Color: ido Cattle men’s Associa- 
tion, : ne I want to speak for moult now and say that I am for price 
supports. 

I have interviewed in the last month, I think, over 30 medium and 
small cattle producers and all but 2 of them have been for price sup- 


ports. 

I want to read just a little, as near as I can remember, what one of 
them said. One of them was not for cee supports. He said the 
buying power of a cow now is less than what it was in the thirties but 


Chi orse 1t gets the quicker It will get coca 

After a bunch of little fellows are squeezed out, I am always better. 
‘| hat seems to represent a little of the thinking, | am atr: ald, ot some of 
the larger operators here today 

[ have attended in the last 2 weeks 7 sales on the western slope, 
including Grand Junction. I was thinking of buying a few calves. 
Almost without except on every cow sold has been—there have been 

yws of all classes and kinds—they have gone to the killers. That is 
not good and it is not normal. 

Farmers and ranchers have lost faith or else they are lacking credit 
fo me that is or ites o¢ to be serious and getting to be serious fast. I 
noticed another th Ing r today that seeme (| strange. Some fellows com- 
pla ned about immense reserves of corn stored up. 

I remember, if I am not mistaken, at least twice, along about 1934 
and 1936 when we had a drought, the Government bins \ were empty. 
At the start of World War I] the Government bins were again empty. 
It is a wonderful thing to have a big pile of grain. It is a life saver 
to America, and these cattlemen are depreciating the fact that we have 
corn on hand. 

[ notice one of them is willing to buy it. 1 wonder if this drought 
situation may not be a life saver again. 

Let us not say tear it down. Let’s build up this program so it is big 
enough to do us a lot of good instead of a little bit. That is all, thank 
you. 


The Crarmman. Mr. David Naibauer ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID NAIBAUER, CORNISH, COLO. 


Mr. Narpaver. Chairman Hope and —_— rs of the Agriculture 
Committee, lam David Naibauer. of Cornish, Colo. I have heard a Jot 
of comments here today from farmers and i AN I am a farmer 
and rancher, a combination of half and half, but Iam a share cropper; 
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I am not fortunate like a lot of others where I own my land or any 
small or even big holding. 

[ would like to present my views. I do urge 100 percent parity price 
supports be adopted to cover basic crops and others; permanent full 
parity supports for basics; and that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
ordered by Congress to support other grains at a comparable rate; 

full parity supports for perishables through Government purchase 

or production payments to produce rs; vigorous investigation to un- 
cover the truth about farm prices and price support program; fifth, 
liberalized long-term farm credit on 30 or 40-year terms, at no more 
than 3 percent interest; sixth, ‘ameiand loans for family-sized farm 
ownership loans; seventh, tailoring of farm programs to favor the 
family farm unit. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. As far as the Chair knows that com- 
prises the list of those who had asked to be heard. 

Have we overlooked anyone? Is anyone who had expected to be 


heard whose name has not been called ? 
Mr. Johnson / 


STATEMENT OF ROY JOHNSON, GREELEY, COLO. 


Mr. Jonson. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, Iam Roy John- 
son, from Greeley, Colo. I feed sheep and cattle. Lown a farm. I 
did not inherit it. I made it myself. I have taken a tremendous loss 
the last 2 years, but I have weathered through, and I think this is on 
the road to recovery. 

These feeder cattle went up three and four and five dollars a hun- 
dred the last 2 weeks, I think this will straighten out itself. I am for 
nosupports. Ithink a good rain will do more good than anything else. 

That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. Race, and then Mr. 
Whittineton, of Fort Morgan, Colo. 


STATEMENT OF RUNYON RACE, OVID, COLO. 


Mr. Rac E. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I come 
from down here in the northeastern corner of Colorado, Gilsburg—lI 
live 18 miles southeast of Gilsburg. I am a dryland farmer and I 
have some cattle and wheat. 

What I have to say here to you gentlemen is that our allotment 
was 50 percent. We already took a cut of 50 percent in this wheat 
allotment We also, in our border State, have a lot of outside farmers, 
men who come in from the other State, they come in and farm the 
land, they go back out and have nothing else to hold them there. 

We also have a lot of suitcase farmers. What I was getting at, 
our situation is 50 percent summer fallow and 50 percent wheat. Our 
county has not been he avy in wheat acres in the last 10 years, very 
few raise an acre, yet we feel that some of us being a little discriminated 
against because the land that we use to plant feed on is not counted, has 
no wheat acres. We have no wheat base, so far as we are concerned 
it isa lossasan allotment base. We live there and feel we should not 
be discriminated against for this reason, also that we have already cut 
down on this land and we should have an allotment on there, as we live 
there, whether we have wheat or what not. 
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The Cuarrmman. Mr. Whittington ? 


STATEMENT OF J. J. WHITTINGTON, FORT MORGAN, COLO. 


Mr. Wuirrincron. Chairman Hope, our own representative from 
Colorado, and committee members, I am glad to be here today to uphold 
something that I believe is American democrac y. 

I believe that our Government should help out any segment of our 
econoniv that 1s in trouble. I bel eve that is democracy at work. I 
test tied before this committee in Denver on March 22, 1948, and I 
appreciate the action taken | Vv you cventlemen. 

The thing that bothers us most of all is that we produce calves, keep 
them until they are vearlings, a1 dl sell them to a feeder. Those feeders 
are in trouble, and I will tell you how serious the trouble is. They 
have had two losses, and it was not their fault, it was not because they 
were not good feeders and it was not because the price of corn was 
too high. 

If you h ad taken off all the price of corn they would still have lost 
$100 a head on those cattle. 

The thu o that 1s the matter at the time they bought the cattle, 
a man would start in and hows a margin suflicient to take care of 
anything and make plenty of money and, by the way, to pay plenty 
of income taxes which he is not paying now. 

sefore he could get those cattle fat the market had been battered 
down toa place where there is nothing in it for him. 

Three weeks ago I was on the Denver market and some of my 
friends in Morgan County were there and came down the hall with 
their heads down. I said, “Boys, what is the matter?” They said, 
“They took the last dollar off today that was our profit.” 

Gentlemet 9 | do not heli ‘ve 1n col trols. | believe in a floor under 


t 
cattle. If these cattle had a floor under them at a reasonable price 
we could jock V wit thoss boy fora price for our steers and calves, 
but, I vi 1] tell you, vhen a ma ha already lost twice and the banker 


ok ne dow his throat and savs. “Make out a deed for this and 
the next time we will just record it,” those boys will look a long time 
before they start in feeding. 
Thank you very much. 
The CuatrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. Sutter 


STATEMENT OF TED SUTTER, EATON, COLO. 


Mr. Surrer. I am a feeder of cattle. I did not 20 to Washington. 
Instead I was home working just a little bit harder and trying to 
figure out a wav to make these ends meet. } 

I did not think it was up to me to try to get my Government to try 
to hand me out what I might lose on the cattle. 

In the past 2 years the cattlemen have lost quite a little in the 
feeding end of it, especially, but I think the last 6 years they made 
considerable. Of course, a lot of that went into income tax. But 
there was no complaint that they did make a lot of money, and I 
think on proper management of their operation they could have set 
some of that money aside for a loss because there are very few busi- 
nesses that can go year and year without having a loss once in a while. 
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Whether I am for supports or not, in February of last year I was 
definitely for some support, but that was for the feed-lot operations 
that were looking forward to quite a loss coming up. 

We knew it, because we were about ready to sell the cattle. We 
reported to Washington and tried to get some support, but there was 
not enough of the industry that was affected, evidently, so we weath- 
ered the storm. 

Some of the feeders got wiped out. There are quite a few of them 
back. Most of the farmers down in our country feed some cattle as 
part of their operation and they will be feeding cattle this year, and 
as far as these producers worrying about the feeders not wanting 
their cattle this year, the last 2 weeks the demand for feeder cattle 
has gone up a lot since the farmers are ready to put cattle in the 
lots now, and I think the next week or two, or a month, will show 
that there is a demand, and that the feeders have not lost faith and 
that they do want some cattle to put in this year, and I do not think 
the producers will have to worry too much. 

The feeders lost a lot of money and we are still in business. Maybe 
the producers can take a little loss and try to stay in, too. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

This concludes the list of witnesses that has been submitted to us. 
On behalf of the committee I want to thank each and every one of 
you who have participated in this hearing, either as a witness or as 
a listener. 

We appreciate sincerely the great interest that has brought more 
than 90 witnesses to this meeting. We feel that when there is that 
much interest in a meeting of this kind it is worth the time of the 
committee to make a long trip out through the country to secure the 
information that we can secure in a meeting of this kind. 

We are highly gratified that there has been so much interest. The 
committee, as I explained this morning, will carefully study all of 
the statements that have been made here today. 

Every word that has been spoken has been taken down. The hear- 
ings will be printed. If any of you want a copy of the printed hearings 
just write to the committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
and we will send you a copy. 

It will probably be 30 to 60 days before they are printed, however. 
If you will drop a note to us at Washington we will be glad to send 
you a copy of these hearings. 

Before we conclude we also want to thank the State of Wyoming 
and the custodian of the capitol for the use of this room. We especial- 
ly appreciate the cooperation that we have had from the State of- 
ficials and the Acting Governor and others who have contributed so 
much to making our meeting a success. 

So with that we will conclude the hearing and I declare it 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:03 p. m. the hearing was adjourned.) 

(The following statements were submitted for inclusion in the 
record of the hear ing :) 

McCaBeE, Mont., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Care of Metcalf Congressional Office, Helena, Mont. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE METCALF: In view of the fact, that there will be no 

hearings on farm problems in Montana, I saw your request in the Great Falls 


Tribune, that farmers send in their comments, suggestions, and gripes to you 
about their farm problems. 
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The farmers here are for full parity of 100 percent. We cannot see why farmers 
should work for less. Isn't their hard work worth as much as other people's? 
In most cases, they work longer and under less favorable conditions than other 


workers. Also, especially here in the dryland area, every year of farming is a 
gamble. Of course, the present administration thinks we should be eliminated 
from the scene because of that. This year we had a favorable crop of about 20 
bush to the acre, but with the amount of rain we received we should have 
had a 35-bushel cro} Why didn’t we get it? Rust Last year because of 


drought we had an average of 7 bushels to the acre. The year before that many 
had hail and thus it goes. Why shouldn’t we get full price for our wheat when we 
do havea crop? 

Also let us get a permanent farm program so we do not have to sweat it out 


every year wondering what the Congress and the administration are going to 


decide The farmer is held up as an ogre or an enemy of the people when 
through no fault of his the gamblers are busy driving his prices way down 
They talk of free markets The farmers market is not free because it is 


tampered with, unlike other goods. We know we live in a legislated economy and 


f ers know that the free market is no place to go for parity prices because of 
the antics of grain speculators 

rhis subsidy thing is also held up against the farmer as if he were the only 

ng subsidie vhen we know full well that airlines, oil companies, rail- 

roads, steamship lines get much larger subsislies than the farmer has eve 

gotte Ilow come these subsidies are not brought to light every year like the 

ers subsidy is? Susidies on wheat have never left the Government in the 

red. Mail subsidies, to business, alone run twice as high as all farmer subsidies 

Ma ibsidy to Life Magazine alone for October, November, and December 1952, 
was $2,151,009—-who gets the most subsidies? 


We are opposed to a two-price system because we know we will get practically 

thing for that part which will not be subsidized. The sooner we get rid of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture the better the farmers will like it. We always 
thought the man who heads a particular department was set there to work for 
that department and the people it represents. Not so in this administration. The 
nan who tried it—namely Martin Durkin, former Secretary of Labor, was 
forced to resign because he refused to sell labor down the river. 

We also want restrictions on wheat and other grains coming in from Canada. 
It would be better if grains unfit for human consumption were not allowed to 
come in, to avoid them illegally getting into our flour as happened with the 
Bungie Corp 

What is wrong with having some surpluses? It is less costly to have reserves 
of food than it is to have periods of scarcity. The people who work for a living 
get more food for less hours of work than they ever have in the history of this 
country. 

When we voted for controls, we were told we were voting for regimentation 
by the Government. We, who went through the thirties of mortgage foreclosures 
by banks and mortgage companies say we would rather be regimented by the 
Government by having acreage controls and get 90 to 100 percent parity on 
what we do raise than be regimented by banks and mortgage companies because 

e would not get enough for our products to stay out of the red. 

When the farmer is prosperous everyone is prosperous. The farm slump comes 
first buy ris s ved up—money becomes scarce—factories cut production 





no paychecks for workers—then the slump hits the cities. 

Farmers are as human as anyone else—they want decent incomes—an Amer- 
ican standard of living. Farmers have no time for flexible prices and “free mar 
ket” policies advocated by the Secretary of Agriculture, Benson, the grain traders, 
and the powerful business groups that support them. When some of our farm 
ers voted for Eisenhower, who promised not only 90 percent but 100 percent of 
parity, they did not vote against the farm program gains they had gained in the 











0 years They are willing to accept acreage controls in order to have firm 
price supports Stable and fair farm prices must be recognized as a matter of 
natin concern We know farm prices are made in Washington and we de- 

d fair far legislation and furm programs 

The farmers here would rather have bushelage quotas than acreage allotments, 
because of the uncertainty of acreage yields in this dryland area. We are hop- 


vhatever type of program goes into effect will protect the family-type 


farmet We also decry the recently announced reorganization of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture We think it should have been brought before Congress 


before it was put in ¢ ffect 








_~ 
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We are hoping that this communication might, in a small way, serve to let you 
know how we here feel about farm problems. 

I hereby wish to commend you for the stand you have taken in regard to the 
farmers’ dilemma and also for your stand on labor problems. I would like to 
have you pass on favorable commendations to Senators Murray and Mansfield, 
also 

Yours truly, 
FRANK AND CARRIE NELSON 


STATEMENT OF OrR W. GARRER, VICE PRESIDENT, WYOMING STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
Soin CONSERVATION Districts, Bic Horn, Wyro., WITH REFERENCE TO Soll 
CONSERVATION BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, CHEYENNE, 
Wro., NOVEMBER 2, 1953 


Honorable Chairman Hope and Members of the House Committee on Agriculture 


John C. Snyder, our State association president, has advised me that he re 
quested your committee, when he appeared before you in Chevenne, November 2, 
to accept a statement from me, as Wyomine’s representative on the national as 
sociation’s public lands committee, to appear in the Congressional Record 

The national and State associations have been sponsoring a pilot area in each 
of the public lands States since 1951 To expedite conservation of public ands 
by the users of these lands—in the absence of public-lands legislation—the na- 
tional public lands committee, while in session at our Omaha national conven 
tion this year, requested the public-lands agencies to supply similar information 
for public lands, as the SCS supplies for private lands. The Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management granted this request in accordance with the 
principles of their policy statements as given to our national association public 
lands committee by these agencies at Salt Lake City, September 18, 1952. 

Our State association will discuss, at their State convention, November 17 and 
18, our public-lands problems. We will forward these conclusions and recom 
mendations to Chairman Hope. 


x 





